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“New occasions teach new duties, 

. Time makes anciént good uncouth, 
ghey must upwardstill, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’’ 





AND HOME COMPANION. 
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What you can do, or dream you can, 





begin it. 
Bolduess has genius, power and magic 
in it. —Goethe. 
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may be asked, how can fruit and pure diet 
do all this? The explanation is simple. 
Fruit may be called nature’s medicine. 
very apple, every orange, every plum and 


Are You Growing Old ? 





“When is a man old?” is a question 


——————EE 
where and among others as well, that all 
the cramp or colic ig: taken out of the 
cherry by eating it, swallowing stone and 
all. That unquestionably was the practice 


Vanished Hours. 





Where are they gone, those dear dead days, 
Those sweet past days of long ago, 


——— every grape is a bottle of medicine. An| that has been debated more than once. | onze, but in recent years fears of appendi-| Whose ghosts go floating to and fro 
dicitis orange is three parts water—distilled in ab Haydn Brown, the author of “The | citig may have changed it somewhat, | When evening leads us through her mase? 
Appendicitis, nature’s laboratory—but this water is rich | Secret of Good Health, fuses tO] though, for the life of art eannot un- Where are ; hey gone? Ant | who = tell? 





What causes appendicitis? Some think 


jt comes 


from constipation; some think 


it is the effect of the grip; others think 


from riding the bicycle. I 
Aang I have known of have ridden 


the wheel.—Reader. 


all the cases 


Almost 


Appendicitis is caused by the patient 
having an appendix with a_ sufficiently 


in peculiar fruit acids medicinally 
balanced, which are specially cooling to 
the thirst of the drunkard, and soothing 
to the diseased state of his stomach. An 
apple or an orange eaten when the desire 
for liquor arises would generally take 
away that desire, and every victory would 
make less strong each recurring tempta- 
tion. The function of fresh fruits and 
succulent vegetables is not so much to pro- 


state any particular age, but fixes it 
at the time when men show themselves 
distinctly less capable of transacting 
business than they were formerly; 
when they go through a daily routine 
with less alacrity, walking stiffly, talk- 
ing childishly, eating capriciously and. 
exhibiting the wearing effects of time in 
countless different ways. Men who have 
grown fairly old so far as years indicate, 
but retain their physical and mental capa- 


derstand why it is so dangerous now to 
swallow apple seed, grape seed or cherry 
stones, when in old-fashioned times it was 
the rule to do so rather than the excep- 
tion.”—Washington Star. 





Brutal Spectacle in France. 





‘The much talked of fight between a 
Spanish bull and an Abyssinian lion, at 


spell? 


They did exist when we were young, 
We met our life with strength and trust, 
We deemed all re > were pure and just, 
Nor knew life had a double tongue. 
We lightly sang a happy song, 
Nor dreamed our way could e’er be wrong. 


And then all changed; as life went by, 
The friend deceived, or bitter death 
Smiled as he drank our dear one’s breath, 
And would not let us also die. 
Day followed day; as on they went 


rge opening to invite the entrance of 
rly Should hardened material of 
any kind collect in this tube which is 
like a long narrow pocket, inflanmrmation, 
suppuration, perforation and death are 
possible. 

None of the causes you mention could 
cause this ailment. 

When suffering from pain in side: and 
take a large dose of 


vide solid nourishment as to supply the 
needful acids and salines for the purifi- 
cation of the blood. Once get the blood 
pure, every time its pure nutrient stream 
bathes the several tissues of the body, it 
will bring away some impurity, and leave 
behind an atom of healthy tissue, until 
in time the drunkard shall stand up puri- 
fied and in his right mind.’ 


Each took some gift that life had sent. 


Yet it was ours, that perfect past! 
We did have days that knew not pain, | 
We once had friends death had not ta’en, 
And flowers and songs that could not last 
Were ours in that most blessed time, 
ae earth seemed heaven’s enchanted 
clime. 


And so I think when lights burn low 
And all the house is fast asleep, 





bilities unimpaired, are advised not to 
relinquish their business ‘er profession. 
Such action, it has been found, has fre- 
quently a bad influence on the health. 


Roubaix, France, a short time ago, proved 
a fiasco, although the seats in the bull- 
ring sold at fabulous prices. The lion, 
which was a splendid specimen, refused to 
fight until the bull gored him in several 
Places. Then he sprang fiercely upon his 
foe, and tore off one of the bull’s ears. 
For a few seconds there was a terrific 
fight, and then the lion retired to a corner, 








The Tomato as a Tonic. 
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According to the North American Prac- 














= above the right hip, titioner, Dr. True, of Philadelphia, has 
‘ : e : d 
olive oil, and take nothing but milk and Val ft h Al made quite: extensive experiments with | "efusing to carry the contest further. whece hack Sue Gaye we oh  F 80, 
c soda water until the severe pain is better alue of Fres r. the juice of the red tomato, for the. pur- The audience, furious. at being balked, Breathe-on wetrom. thelr biddden. store 
Ivy. enh 8 — ng png si os abi pose of discovering its virtues as a medi- became riotous.—Tribune. Their long-lost peace, their faith once more. 
l Stude passed. . ae / mit sunlight at least a part of the| cine, Dr. True’s investigations have led Ged keen Geis iser ot sent ab, we! 
anent Cul folded flannel wrung out in hot water and | day in as many of the rooms as is pos-| him to adopt the juice of the tomato in| The Kieffer Pear in Franklin] Beyond our vision they may rest 
FES. a few drops of turpentine and placed over | sible, especially in the sitting room, din- | cases in which the blood needs toning up. County, Va. Px on some | pestect Gay ane Oe ‘in 
the pain would relieve cases where some | ing room and kitchen. Every room should | The United States Government and the Wor death, who took all, may restore 
; irritating cause was behaving like ap- | pe aired daily and given the benefit of the | German Government have also made ex- Gentlemen: I planted a dozen pear trees The past we loved, to us once ec 
stride out pendicitis. sunlight, if not of the sunshine directly. | periments and many facts of interest have ten years ago Mcheiaous Kieffer, the . 


teur’s Vir. 
um’s latest 


If it is a case of appendicitis a doctor 


must be called in.—N. Y. Witness. 








Should you close the house or a part of it 
during the day,:do not do it so completely 
as to shut out the moving air, but invite 








been discovered. -During the recent war 
with Spain the juice of the tomato, was 
utilized extensively as a health preserva- 








others were an assortment of the standard 
varieties recommended for this region, in- 
cluding the Le Conte, which I found to 











Didn’t Advertise Right. 











ygiene and it in through the open windows at the] tive among certain bodies of troops with . ; ‘ ” : 
Rheumatism. : here s g in bot 0p blight badly. The Kieffer thas been re- ‘Waal, Mandy,” said poor Uncle Silas, 
t mene bottom, and after its mission of purifi- | results which were eminently satisfactory. markably successful; it began” bearing at | “we haven’t pes a soul for all our ad- 
= so : PR Weegee manr ee =; ray rg » aia Ps gether three years from planting and has borne | vertisin’ a géd summer house. What’s 
| The habitual use of tea through the windows opened at the top. | Tiquid Air Applied to Surgery. | every year since with the exception of | become of all the boarders?” 
r Prepars-@Mj relieving headache is without doubt an | The dust may find its way in also, but one. At five years from planting I sold} “It’s your own fault, Silas,” said his 
y and sup. eficient cause of rheumatism in numer- | better some dust and some air than no Liquid ai ‘ehonch stil ing | five dollars worth of pears from the tree; | wife. “I told ye to advertise runnin’water 
action. ous ways. The writer has met many per- | dust and no air. Bear in mind that a iquid air, although still possessing TT ak 
‘ . ‘ : . A two years ago I sold $10.50 worth. These | and golf-links+in every room, and ye 
t this sys! sons who could not forego the morning | cool room in summer is not desirable nor | Many mysterious properties, is becoming pears were all sold at. Rocky. Mount, our | wouldn’t do it.” 
re sick, by up of tea or cuffee without suffering se- | healthful if the coolness has been pur- | 80 well understood as an agent in medical nei SPR ae ? rf Rage: aor ae 1 ” 
cul b : be county seat, in small-quantities; we at no ‘But we ain’t got any golf-links. 
to the Slo verely from headacha and depression dur- | chased at the expense of fresh air and and surgical scienee that it is now being time sold all of the.efop. Of course I “Waal, massy sakes!—couldn’t ye buy a 
dity. ing the day. Haig has shown that a dose | sunshine, Do not fail to have every win- | tsed with successful results. In a recent Wena eiutend: Caan Gach hie could | few?’ — Ha ana fl anad 
4 of uric acid will cure a headache, by driv- | dow of every living room lowered from number of the Medical Record re = be résiiced were Cua MEE OMthe ‘regular ‘ 
TOR. ing the uric acid out of the blood. , The | the top, if only a few inches.—Ladies Camber ni hare ae Basi market in large quantities; the tree stands 
2 reverse con- | Home Journal. air possesses remarkable anaesthetic and m , Ashes for Gooseberries. 
xpress andj™ day following, however, the reverse Cot specific powers, and by a series of experi- | 0" moderately fertile soil in a somewhat 
Slocum, 98 dition exists. The amount of uric acid red mA denbes that its advent in medi. | 2orthern exposure. : 
d mention found in the blood is increased, + Atmosphere of a City. cine and surgery will solve many problems “In the April number of the Fruit 
t, and the new dose must be given to protect the of long standing. Speaking of the sub- A Case of Mistaken Identity. Grower Mrs. Graham of Indiana, writes 
dicine will nervous system from the result of the ject to a Tribune reporter. last evening, she has the best success with gooseberries 
contact of this nerve poison, The thein, In a paper contributed to “The Trans- | he said: ‘ , that are not cultivated,” says W. B. Hall 
re f or caffein, of tea has precisely the same ti f the British Institute, of Pre-}| “] onfirmed in my belief that A few years ago a balloonist who had | i, Green’s Fruit Grower. “My experience 
ican pe effect as uric acid, and hence has come to _ save + Atel ” it is stated that even | liquid = cific : weutédite bought a parachute and a suit of pink is much the same. I used,hard and soft 
ace Gill medy for headache. When mae es ogre : , ge Ag Fen SR tre: : ’ | tights, covered with bangles, made an al ashes and cinders as a mulch and find 
rders com- be a favorite remedy for he . in a suburb, the dust particles number | sciatica and such neuroti¢ lesions, by ex- asccnsién. frome sia Aaa bewe, and as fe - 4g an tage fc tale as ate 
> a ‘ 
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ne fat and 








used habitually, however, as will readily 
appear, the effect must be to cause a stor- 


ing up in the body of uric cid and urates, 


thus laying the foundation for chronic 
rheumatism and the various allied con- 
ditions which have their foundation in 


the so-called 


Cle AL Pnesi' 
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some 20,000 per cubie centimetre in the 
open air, and 44,000 in a quiet room; 
while in the city the total per cubie cen- 
timetre were 500,000. when taken from a 
roof, 300,000 in a court and about 400,000 
in a room; in-other words, the air of the 
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periments in which I have used the fluid 
and tested its results. In one case of 
sciatica the patient was suffering intense 
pain the whole length of the leg. .The 
physician, who had been using the ordin- 








Ary caw ing tre Yo ty t chlag ke pet, ppet |. 


the breeze was strong he was carried quite 
a distance into the country before he was 
high enough to “cut away.” Hé dropped 
ra an into a field, where there were a 
pitober of dankies Rigking cotton, ampd.ap- 
iy they ‘h. s th , © 
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superior in every respect to those not 
treated with the cinders. I shall treat all 
my bushes, both currants and gooseberry 
in this manner as fast as I can get the 
cinders.” ! 
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. the mus themlim. “Maite sas so ae ; ya if ‘ ey sre ll ee ee 
| For tha “a ene ee ‘more detec sat frequent over saci ae Tetemy che vain eft Mike fee |’ One poor old crippled fellow, who could | : 
k I would Is Baldness Con ous? centre than in the outskirts. But what | Other applications were made along the _not run, and knew he could §not escape, The universal adoption of the motor car 
very hot is especially interesting in this remark-]| nerve to insure relief, and, although a ree sis re ee ‘4 co oe in England can only be a matter — 
fer) imme- A French physician, in an able paper | able paper is the statement that, though | month has elapsed since the operation, | 8° 7° ’ “4 ws ae ; a eo , Say- | Fifty miles on a motor — — e 70 
hotter the which he has recently written, expresses | dust is the great carrier of micro-organ-]| there has been no recurrence of any re ow at arse Jesus ow you | you so much as fifteen be ind | orses, You 
This will himself as firmly of opinion that the dis- | isms there is only one of these per] trouble.”—N. Y. Tribune. eave you pat can go down the steepest hill with — 
an all the ease of baldness is contagious, and that | 38,000,000 of dust atoms. This being so, and ride ‘up hill, which is et ae — 
science. It barbers’ instruments are the most common | it is calculated that a man could live in Tobacco and Bacteria. Preparation for Orchard you want to ride most, a ne eeling 
rity of the carriers of the contagion; but as cus- | the metropolis for seventy years and ab- Planting. that you pee get ee Poa hen Presta 
sing slight tomers come and go from one barber’s | sorb only some 25,000,000 of microbes : por 3 : ,| the horses. ere is little doubt t - - 
Jieves the MM shop to anot‘er it is difficult to trace each | into his system from the air, ‘or about the| It will be news of dubious Joy to} 1, 1 onaring ground for orchard planting, | Nxt Tage among our aristocracy will “be 
> hot milk case to its source. Starting with the | same number as he drinks in half a pint | Smokers to learn that the flavor of their| 1) — 1g cither summer fallow it the year | the possession of motor cars.—London 
stomach. theory of the microbiec origin of the dis-| of unboiled milk. favorite brands of tobacco is not due to ‘eviote-As ieatind the erchand br plant te | @uee2- 
" ‘ es eu Hated Hee : the excellence of the leaf, but to the bac- | ? » & “4 Dp 
ease, Dr. Sabouraud: baw worked ent, « teria which inhabit it. The bacteriologist | t© Some cultivated crop, such as corn or sv. 
strong chain of evidence in its support. Dirt idly ‘ts: that the. delicate aroma potatoes, explains HB. Cooper, in Minnesota On the erge. 
He tells us that the typical hair of Children and A re hte scape : | Horticulturist. I would let no foul weeds 
<a . , the subtle shades of flavor which affect 
learned tdi — araeta is found at the edge of » ld -have her chil- | the palate of the smoker are one and all ee ee nr we ie wee He considered it a parental duty to see 
a wog eal ~ advancing patch, and is a stump of The mother who wou ; attributable to the agency of the microbes & pe 4 A aes 3 that his daughter kept only the very best 
tiv: ong hair that has remained in the scalp. | dren healthy must not be afraid to have alone, and that it is to frizzled bacteria moisture, and plow t e following spring, | marriageable company. 
lemand, .#@ It is club shaped, or like a note of in- | them occasionally dirty. While cleanli- and not to any particular plant growth | 224 follow the plow with a subsoiler to} “ary,” said her father, “you have been 
terrogation. Its diameter becomes less | ness is akin to godliness,’ there is a clean that the gratitude of smokers is due. well break up the ground deeply, thus giv- going with that Mitchell fellow for more 
Ty. aS we zo toward the root, and its color is | dirt that comes from contact with the AGerman bacteriologist, Herr E. Suchs- | 28 @ good chance for ee growing trees to| than a year now. ‘This courtship must 
lost. These hairs are always a sign. of | sweet earth that is wholesome. : Have the land, was the first to draw attention to ar ie also fo1 po — to hold come to a termination.” 
diisaan of an advancing patch, and are not found | little ones bathed frequently, insist that | the remarkable fact that the real flavor re sens me noe ie | "pele corn ‘ “Oh, pa, how can you talk so? He is, 
stir ial in old patches. The medullary (or pith) | they come to meals with immaculate | of tobacco is not inherent in itself, but e ground should be thoroughly harrow- | oh, so sweet and nice!” 
ons ve! canal of these hairs is normal above, al- |*hands and faces, but, between meals, | ig due to the microbes which aid in its pro- ed and kept mellow the first year after “Ah!” And the fond father arched his 
Pare ine. tered in the middle, and completely want- | have them so dressed that they are free | cess of fermentation. He cultivated the ee: isabl eyebrows. “Sweet and nice, eh? Has he 
sg! a pr ot ing at the root. The root is not bulbous | to run and romp as they will. finest West India bacteria and introduced {| | do not think it advisable to plant any proposed ?”’ 
/ does 2 hollowed for the papilla, but in the form them into common German tobacco, and | ‘TOP the first year in a newly planted or- | «wol}, pa, not exactly.” And the girl 


erries ever 














of a turnip. 


Utricles that are full and 


closed are found among the sound hairs; 
they are filled with joined strata of epi- 














An over-careful mother of an only child 
complained to a physician that her baby 
was pale and delicate. He asked to see 





even connoisseurs could not tell the pro- 
duce from the best West Indian tobacco. 
A patent has been applied for to manu- 








chard in our locality, as one’ can attend to 
an orchard and keep it in much better con- 
dition if there is nothing planted between 














hung her head and fingered the drapery 
of her dress. “He hasn’t exactly proposed; 
but, then, last evening, when we were out 








. Wagon dermic cells, and contain in their centres, enn ape es: ‘oe tty oe Melee facture high-class tobacco in Germany, the rows of trees. walking, we passed by a nice little house, 
like larva in a cocoon, compact clusters had been seated fr sii looki t and it is hoped that the bacteria may and he said, ‘That’s the kind of cottage I 
of microbes, a pure culture of the smal- ‘pate een His dai t sriad mae r x take kindly to cabbage, so that the best A Satisfactory Sentence. am going to live in some day,’ and I said 

: lest bacillus known. Each utricle con- . ‘ 8 on ave te on TOC’ | brands may be imitated in Germany at ‘Yes,’ and then he glanced at me and 
in favor tains milli are . ; was spotless; as were also the pink kid eel ‘ h T ; 
. 8 millions of bacilli, and these are re- ety. * . the lowest price. “ a +99 ant il eat squeezed my hand. hen, just as we got 
that tires , re boots and silk socks. eae’ Your worship,” said the wily solicitor, 
é garded as the probable cause of the’ dis- ; But there is, it seems, one drawback. | ~4) wos defending the stalw: : by, I glanced back at the cottage, and— 
while D8l Be ease of bal “What that child needs is wholesome] The bacteria are local, and resent being | ~%0 Was defending the stalwart prisoner | °°’, 1 squeazed his hand, pa.” 
two o of baldness.—Popular Science dirt”:-s9ne the sheaa dict. “P 2 on ~ | in the dock, “you cannot possibly convict | 90) Sauecied fis vane? Da. ; 
a6 € . " i in: i j ’ ’ ° ’ e 
ry rt, was the physician's verdic Put transplanted from their own homes my client of housebreaking. I submit, sir Oh, ah, I see! Well, we'll try him an 

r. : Curd ‘tse Seieebe a gingham frock and plain shoes on him.4 They Jose their flavor away from their With Si Aetercice that: theither morally other week or two.”—London Tit-Bits. 

nD . site 2 ne conn him loose on the lawn or in| usual haunts, in spite of the wiles of nor legpily can vée ciieiet Bim, 1 ill 

2 an the fresh earth. i ientifi SONS. re i ; 

SOD. Insomnia is a self-inflicted curse through | happy in a “aon tet pity ie Aad o aa noight grow teen Thuchobes in his sg lage way. ; Plant Fruit Trees. 
me violation of nature’s laws. The cause At the expiration of the prescribed | cellar, and the Custom House would have Mr. Sikes, here, as the evidence clearly 
2 ay be over-anxiety, planning for the mor- | time the baby was transformed. The | to give up taxing tobacco and levy dues on proves, did not break into any house at all. Many persons fail to set out trees and 

°w, thinking and worrying over the yes-| eyes that had éhheavy were bright, | Microbes.—London Globe. He found the Parlor window open, as the | vines because they fear they will not live 

ington terdays and to-days, but no opiate can -re-| the skin had a red a healthful re In hie tight arth and remere eens ante | to eat the fruit. Some oe 
asta of cre the cause, even though it may bring | the arms and lees wer 1 peg nd in his right arm and remove some unim- | writer heard an old man say that he had 
stimate “ue. languid, tired little " phtlens hen yee me Strawberries, Cherries portant articles. Now, sir, Mr. Sikes’ arm | planted and eaten the fruit of three dif- 
~ ge f the cause is merely mental overwork «oli ay. pocume : . is not he himself, and I fail to see how | ferent orchards, and that at seventy years 

8, Te it may be quickly removed by relieving the a rollicking boy. The freedom, fresh air, you can punish the whole individual for an f he had planted a fourth prema for 

0; silvet brain of thé aiihean-ot Glad: Physical 1 att — dirt had, in a month’s time, “There is an impression very prevalent | offense committed by only one of his ho hte shes ph yarn postin years he still 

8,901,008 ‘reise is a panacea for about every ail- re ok Sreater change in the child’s | in the minds of many persons,” explained | limbs.” lives to eat the fruit of his own trees. 

2 Ged Ment which human flesh is heir to. "There- yaar then all the skill of the medical a prominent fruit dealer to a Star reporter, “Very well, sir,” said the cautious Solo- Steawhesster. bear in. abandance «te 

total 10 ore, stand erect, and rise slowly from the raternity could have effected. “that there is rheumatism in strawberries. | mon of the bench, “I have heard of a simi- second year after planting; blackberries, 

e of I heels; decend slowly. Do this from forty Mothers who take their little school | It may be only imagination, and due to/ lar defense before to-day, so I find the currants, grapes and gooseberries the third 

is to fifty times until you feel the congestion boys and girls away for a vacation | the season, but there is no doubt that per- prisoner’s arm guilty, and sentence it to year. Peach trees will often bear full 
pager rn the muscles of the legs. Almost in- should let them romp at will out of doors, | sons who are subject to rheumatic attacks six months’ imprisonment. The gentle- crops the third year. Early bearing apple, 
in Ss! Ne “wa relief follows, and sleep is soon in- | fish in the brook, ride on the hay, and | suffer from them very frequently during ‘man himself can accompany it or not, as pear and plum trees. will often produce 
| that i Uced. ; wear strong shoes and clothing of which | what is known as the strawberry season, | he chooses. Mr. Clerk, read the sentence,” abundantly for the family the fourth and 

tisfactol For those who are averse to a, little | they need not be too careful. A child ig | whether they eat strawberries or not. I Then Mr. Sikes smiled -.a 14-inch smile ; i 

Jit Work ‘ e : 3 » | fifth years. 

ing ~ 4 < I would recommend, instead, a bow! | Much happier if untrammelled by too | am satisfied -in my own case that the acids | and the plan of the defense became ap- It is possible for a farmer in the North- 

in a . very hot milk (without so much as a many “don’ts.” And the mother is hap-| in strawberries work up a nice attack of | parent, as he quietly proceeded to unscrew ern States to have fresh fruit of his own 

),000, ia afer) immediately before retiring. The | Pier, too, if she need not say “don’t” | rheumatism for me every year, but I can- | his guilty cork arm, and leave it in the growing upon his table every day of the 

dollar otter the milk che better for the purpose. | every hour in the day.—Harper’s Bazar, | not resist them, and do not know as I | custody of the court.—Tit-Bits. year. He will begin with strawberries the 
th ‘S will prove a better sleep-producer| - want to. But there is one satisfaction, last of May. These will last three or four 
— all the opiates known to medical *! and that. is that, while strawberries may According to an estimate of Mr. Edward | weeks and before they are all gone rasp- 

ving pe oe It brings about an increased ac- I think that there is reason to hope that | have something to do with rheumatism, | Atkinson . 14,000,000 of the 15,000,000 | berries will be ripe, and will continue about 
eal, ‘ity of the blood vessels of the stom we have in liquid air a therapeutic agent | cherries, which follow them, are an abso- | families in our country are supported on i i i i 

Ly cay : ach, ‘ . 8 ‘ 5 Dp five weeks. Cherries will begin to ripen 

189 agse™ ne slight temporary congestion, which | Which will remove Many otherwise ob-| lute cure for rheumatism. I have never | incomes of less than $400 a year, 700,000 during the raspberry season. As the rasp- 

, by the “4 es the blood vessels of the brain, | Stinate superficial lesions of the body, and | known a person to suffer from rheumatism | on less than $1,000, and the remaining | berries go out, blackberries, currants and 

t the sv* . € hot milk is also quite strengthening | Cure some lesions which have heretofore | who ate freely of cherries, and I know of | 300,000 on larger incomes. But the ‘aver- gooseberries will be ready for the table. 

than two the stomach.—Ladies’ Home Journal. | resisted all measures of treatment at our | hundreds who have been relieved of at- | age annual income of the richest 100 Amer- As the last of these go, the early peaches, 
nps whic’ peri nS geieo rg the knife. I am firmly | tacks by eating them. y “ahi often. had | ican millionaires is estimated, by good au- pears, apples and plums will begin to be 
to cards Fruit as an Antidote. convinced, with the experience already had | cherries ordered.two and three months be- | thority (Thomas G. Shearman in Forum) ready for the table. During August, Sep- 

y are that ‘ with its use, that it is a specific in the | fore the season for them opened here- | at $1,500,000. Put this again by the side tember and October he can have a great 

yass bo A writer in a B . treatment of such neurotic lesions as | abouts, and to supply the orders have had | of four-fifths of American families whose | variety of fruit. After October until the 

punt it nal calls pana! uropean temperance jour- herpes zoster, sciatica and intercostal and | to send to Cuba and to California for | earnings average less than $500 per| next June he will have to confine himself, 
pols ther a0 antidet ion to the value of fruit as| facial neuralgia, affording instant and-| them. The ordinary cherry contains an | annum. ~ | in the main to apples. But of good apples 

: the kin® Bays: e to the craving of liquor. He | continued relief after one application over | acid which relieves, if it does not effect- : the family will never tire—Tribune. 





Nineteé 












the spinal end of the affected nerve. The 


ually cure. Of course, it may all be in 


The great wind and hail storm that 





in Apt Som a ‘ae a nation greatly in ad-| use of liquid air in medicine, i. e, in pul- | the season and that rheumatism would | struck Pleasant Valley and the Keuka : 
gregatil : lating to h on sap oie in matters re- | monary diseases, in the reduction of fever, | disappear anyhow, but it is safe to say | Lake grape industry, June 11th, did a vast “Do you make much out of your apples?” 
oath. 2 . succes a a olic disease has | etc., opens a large field, one which pre | that there is no rheumatism during the | amount of injury to all kinds of fruit, espe- | asked the visitor. : : 
n in lon of pure FA te with by the adop- | sents many obstacles at the very start, | cherry season. I don’t know of anything | cially the grapes, there being. thousands “Oh, pretty considerable,” answered the 
e Unit tencies, I h let and natural curative and possibly much hope for the future. | healthier, though even the best tasting. | of acres in the direct path of the storm. | farmer; “but I’ve got a son up in the town 
heard h fratt : ave said that the use of This branch of its usefulness has received | thoroughly ripe and perfect cherries start | In some places the loss is almost total. It | who makes more out of the apples in a 
3? fave, and ¢ . an antidote for the ‘drink | no little thought, but thus far slight prog- | up very fine gases of colic and cholera | has been estimated by the best-informed | month than I make the’ whole season. 

’ is is true. I have met men| ress has been made in- this direction.— morbus, which are very annoying. The | vineyard men in the locality that the dam-| “A farmer, is he?’ 


have told me that fruit has often 


away the craving for drink, It 


Dr. A. Campbell 





White, in the New York 


colored people of the South think, and it 


“No; he’s a doctor. 








s 





Medical Record, 


|may be that the same belief exists else- | 


age to the grape crop will amount to be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000, 


green apples now.”—Youkers Statesman. 
< ; 


I’m talking about 


The Bull and the Locomotive. 





A bull which was being driven through 
the streets of Watertown balked just as 
he reached the railroad track and laid him- 
self across it at full length. There the 
brute lay, and there, in spite of prod and 
gad, he seemed determined to remain. The 
train from the North drew up to where 
the bull blocked the track and stopped, 
while the passengers regarded the. spec- 
tacle with. amusement and the ‘crew 
growled. After the lapse of a few min- 
utes, seeing that the brute would not move 
and that his driver was powerless to move 
him, the engineer slowly. opened the throt- 
tle and allowed his engine to creep down 
toward the obstinate beast. The cow- 
catcher was gently shoved under the rear 
elevation of the recumbent bull, the engi- 
neer opened the throttle another half inch 
and the animal was raised up and rolled 
over into the road. The bull got up as the 
train passed, and, apparently humiliated 
by its defeat, plodded slowly down the 
road in front of its driver.—Oswego Pal- 
ladium, 





Prosperity Points. 





—The railroad business of July this year 
was i6 per cent. larger than that of July, 
1898. That information has the right ring. 
—Syraczise Herald. 

—On account of electrical development 
many copper mills are running twenty-four 
hours a day. Next to copper the zine of 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas is taking 
a new place in the scale of useful metals. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

—With a phenomenal wheat crop in 
prospect Americans ought to be forgiven 
if they find it difficult to weep over a short- 
age of 100,000,000 bushels in the Russian 
crop. Russia’s loss means America’s gain, 
and America cannot help it—New York 
Tribune. 

—TIron and steel products exported from 
the United States in the past fiscal year 
were valued at 93,715,951. The total ex- 
port of manufactured stuffs for fhe corre- 
sponding time was valued at $338,667,794. 
It will thus be seen that these great Penn- 
sylvania staples now constitute over 30 
per cent. of the whole volume of our ex- 
ports of manufactures.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 


—Luckily for the Americans, Russia has 
shown a disposition to patronize American 
shops, and the trade with.the Orient shows 
& growing disposition in that direction to 
use American produets. In all likelihood 
the export of locomotives, as well as of 
other manufactures, will increase in the 
far. Hast, because the development that 
has commenced is capable of an infinite 
; SERA Seer Bese aK ri 
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manufactu<cing companies are buying large 
tracts of timber lands in the South. The 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Lumber Company has re- 
cently purchased 80,000 acres of the finest 
timber lands in Bibb and Tuscaloose 
counties, Alabama; and 25,000 acres of the 
public land in Alabama voted by Congress 
to the Tuskegee College have been sold to 
a syndicate for five dollars an acre. These 
two transactions indicate the tendency.— 
Albany Argus. 





Some Savings Bank Figures, 





If anything was required to prove the 
prosperous condition of the masses of the 
people it is furnished by the semi-annual 
reports of the savings-banks of this State, 
which Superintendent Kilburn has just 
tabulated. His figures show that these 
banks now have very nearly a billion of 
resources, of which $858,443,277 are de- 
posits and $110,140,445 is surplus. The 





nay 


number of open accounts is 1,930,844, and 
even allowing for some depositors having 
more than one account the total above 
given shows that a very large proportion 
of the population use the savings-banks. 
The fact. in Mr. Kilburn’s figures that 
brings -out the industrial situation more 
strongly than any other is the statement 
that of the $248,974,199 deposited during 
th: past year, only $206,022,109 was 
drawn out, leaving a gain of nearly forty- 
three millions to the credit of thrifty 
savings bank patrons. It thus becomes 
clear that the masses of the people are not 
only prospering, but also that their pros- 
perity has not led them into extravagances 
and thus prevented them from laying up 
something for a rainy day. Under such 






























circumstances there is every reason to ex- 
pect a long continuance of good times.— i 


Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


Fat Woman on a Gangplank. 


A stout woman boarded the steamship 
Chateau Yquem in Brooklyn yesterday 
She wanted to see the doc- 
He was not on board, so she at- 


afternoon. 


tor. 





tempted to return to shore. 


denly on the narrow gangplank, however, 
she got-jammed: between the rails and 
shouted for help. The plank swayed and 
quivered with her extraordinary weight. 
The sergeant-at-arms 


swore, 


















Turning sud- 


and the 


bo’sun blew a shrill blast upon his whistle, 
which piped the watch aft. From the 
bridge a mate roared, “Olear that gang- 
way!’ 

“Aye, aye, sir,” replied the bo’sun, and 
then to the seaman he yelled, “Lay aft 
here, you rheumatic cockroaches, and 
clear this gangway.” And the seamen 
yelled, “Aye, aye!” but they hadn’t an 
easy task before them and each man 
looked askance at the other. 

“Jump ashore, half a dozen of you, and 
haul in the slack of her blouse. ’Vast 
heaving if anything gives. Don’t haul so 
as to carry away any of her canvas,” thun- 
dered the bo’sun. 


“Staysail sheet has parted, bo’sun!” 
cried a seaman, suddenly. 

“Make fast and stand by,” shouted the 
bo’sun to those at the shore end of the 
plank, and then to those on’ board he 
yelled: “Lay out on the gang-plank and 
shove her off! Easy, now; don’t split her 
canvas!’ 


“Can’t budge her, sir,” panted the sailor 
nearest the unfortunate woman. 


“*Course not; only thing you can ever 
do is to eat plum-duff an’ lob-scouse. Hi, 
there, you fellows ashore, fetch a tackle; 
rig a block and fall; bend a bowline hitch 
about her ’midships and hawl away easy. 


mS Se at Me ug care a 


Hand over hand the sailors hauled; and 
when they had gathered in the slack the 
bo’sun bade them ‘‘vast heaving” until the 
men on ‘the upper end of the gangway had 
“slewed her round a: point to starboard.” 
Then by pushing and pulling, and twist- 
ing, thrusting and hauling, the woman was 
released and the watch tramped perspir- 
ingly back on board. 





“I wish you would tell me why that gen- 
tleman married his wife?” 

“You have been misinformed,” was one 
reply. “I have every reason to know that 
he married a lady who was no relation 
whatever to him.” 

The interrogator moved off with a puz- 
zled expression that lasted for some time, 





Trying to conduct a business without 
advertising is much like a man with blue 
goggles who winks at a girl. He knows 





he winks, but no one else knows it.—F'ruit, 
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+ Pectora 


standard remedy to advantage. For bronchitis, laryngitis, hoarseness, loss of voice, 
asthma, pneumonia, whooping-cough, pleurisy, la grippe, and consumption there was } 
no remedy ever made that begins to equal it in its power to heal and restore health. 


lime is Lil e 

There is nothing so bad for a cough as coughing. Neglected coughs make the 

way to consumption easy. Delay here often means the most severe disease. Don’t 

wait until there is a hemorrhage and you are obliged to send for.2 doctor with all 
speed. Stop your cough now and prevent future trouble. 

» © When. the children have the Croup or are suffering with Bronchitis, or even struggling with 
Pneumonia, it may be impossible to give them a bit of medicine or -procure-the services of a doctor. 
All families should have in the house constantly some safe, ptompt acting, as well as positive reme- 
dies. For this purpose I urge such families to keep on hand: Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral."” 

: Jostan G. Wirus, M.D., Holland, Mass., Dec. 14, 1898. 
Three Sizes: 25c., 50c., $1.00. All Druggists. Prepared by. Dr. J: C. Ayer Ca., Lowell, Mast. 





Keep Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in the house, It is just the friend 
you need in great emergencies. 
When you have it on the medi- } ! 
cine shelf, you may always feel 
safe from the Croup. It is too 
dangerous a disease to be obliged 
to wait the coming of the doctor. 
When you send for him it may 
take an hour or two hours to reach 
him, and then he may not be at 
home. ‘This delay may mean a 
life. Keep Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral in the house, and just as soon 
as the cough is heard give a dose 
of it. 

It’s equally valuable for acute 
colds. It will break up an ordi- 
nary cold in a single night. 
Our 25 cent size is just right 
fpr these cases, For harder 
colds and more severe troubles 
the larger bottles are more 
economical, 





There isn’ta disease of the throat and 
lungs where you can’t use this old 
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When I say f cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time-and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean aradical cure, Lhavemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy- 
Give Express and Post Office. d 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St.. N.Y. 























OUR POULTRY | 
DEPARTMENT. 











Will keep poultry healthy; make 
pullets lay early. Costs one-tenth 
ct.adayperhen. Large cans most 
economical. Nothing on earth will 


Mane He¥S Lav 


like it. No matter what kind of 
food you use, mix with it daily, 
Sheridan’s Powder. It will in- 
crease your profit this winter. 

If you can’t get it we send one pack 
for 25 cts; Large can, $1.20; Six, $5. 
1.8. JOHNSON & Cd., Boston, Mass, 
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Nothing Under the Sun 


will Make Hens Lay and keep them in 


4 healthy condition all the year round like 


BANNER EGG FOOD 


s 

and Tonic 

> Thousands can testify to its excellent merits. A 
» trial will convince you. 1 1b. can 25c. 5 cans $1.00. 
> For the month of November only we will sell 
} al lb. can 15c. or 7 cans $1. Now is your 
» chance to layin ew ed ofthis Food and you will 
» haveplenty of eggs when cold weathercomes. Our 


immense illustrated catalogue free, Address 


» 
> EXCELSIOR WIRE AND POULTRY SUPPLY CO. 
28 Vesey St., New York City; 

3 W. V. RUSS, Proprietor. 

4 When writing kindly mention this paper. 
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It would be appalling to know 
in round numbers bow 

milhons of young chicks die 
from different causes known 
to so few ofthe hundreds of 
thousands of poultry raisers. 


TO ASSURE SUCCESS 


end learn how to prevent the big losses 80 common in 
poultry raising it is only necessary to owna copy of 


Practical Poultry Culture 


which will start you right and keep you right. Tells ev- 
erything the beginner should know, and aids the expe- 
rienced in a hundred ways. It consists of 150 pages of 
tp-2o-date paltry lore from the pens of practi- 
and Seep hands. Endorsed by all leading poul- 
try authorities and editors of poultry publications. Don’t 
be satisfied until you get it. It will both make and save 
ou money. Price 35 cents by mail petpaid, a 50 cents 
oe 


cluding a@ year’s subsc on 
GRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


@ monthly publication of sterling value and indispsnsable 
to the Up-to-date Farmer, Gardener, Live Steck and 


*eFifomigY Buk 65" aapote ad 


Buy no inenbator and pa L' 

it before giving it a trial. Many 

ople have lost faith in incuba- 

because they bought one that 

was rad inepeen to hatch chickens— 

merely to sell, H g 

Our’ newPromier Incubator 

is sold subject to your approval. A child 

ean ron them. We are also sole manufacturers Hi Simpticity In- 
eubator. Catalogue and Poultry Helps, 5c. Poultry House Plans, 
25c. Columbia Inc, Co., 24 Adams St., Delaware City, Del. 

oF wt | 


UR INCUBATORS 53!" 


and are sold at very low prices and 


“4 EED to please every 
ae oe vets UA 6c. P md aan 148 page 
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% and tells how to raise poultry 
™ successfully. Send for it at once. 


DES MOINES INC’B ©O. 
Bex 16 Des Moines, Iowa. 
ae. IF YO CUBATOR VALUE 

; perfect regulation, application of heat, 


erfect control of moisture, immunity from fire 
lam losion or NOS the 


IE 


. Capacity 50 to 400 . Hot air or hot water, as 
Tyrie. Egg chamber holds just what we say it 
N under egg tray for newly hatched chicks. Before 

buy an incubator or brooder send for our free book, **iilinois,”” 


@. H. JONES, Box104, STREATOR, ILL. 
. 
POULTRY 320i vor pear.’ 4 monte 


trial 10 cents, Sampis Free. 64-page practical 
oultry book freo to yearly sulscribers, 
ook alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry; 
booksiree, Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y, 


DON'T SET HENS ™ city. 


Tue Nat's Hen IncusaTor beats the old 





SEEK UNDOUBTED IN. 




















plen 3to1l. 100-Egg Hatcher €2, Cheap in 
price but a mighty money maker. Send forcat’g 
telling how to get one free, Agents wanted. 
Natural Hen Incubator Qo, B43, Columbus Neb 
i 
MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 
Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks -stand unrivaled 
for Size and Symmetry. 
2° 500 Birds selected with care for breed- 
ing purposes. Order early). Eggs 
in season. My book 
“ sgt ” 
Natural and Artificial Duck Culture, 
free with each order. Send for catalogue to JAMES 
RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. (Monarch 
Incubator still ahead.) 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ROCKY HILL GRIT. 
me Ton, - - . =~ $700 
PRICE. mrtos, > ho 
: 100 Pounds (1 bag), - - 50 
By selling for cash we have no losses, and can sell 
to the consumer at manufacturers’ prices. Club 
er and buy at wholesale og Low freight 
rates. Better than oyster shell; go twice as far. 
Save money; buy direct. Send 2c: stamp for sam- 
ple. Rocky Hill Grit W orks, Milford, Mass. 











$8.50. | Our Experience 
of years ha’ enabled 
us to produce the best 


Bone Cutters 


oa the market for the 
purpose.The principle 
employed is similar 
in all our bone cutters 
—horizontal cylin- 
ders, knives in cutter 
head always in 

and the only pract 
automatic feed on the 
market. We: manu- 
a facture nine different 
sizes for hand ‘and power, rahging in price from 
96.75 to $29.50. Sent on trial. ‘Send for catalogue. 


STANDARD GREEN BONE and 
VEGETABLE CUTTER CO., 
MILFORD, MASS., U.S. A. 








For Hand Use. 














Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 
Q ‘oint & Screw 
etc. Send 








Poultry Profits. 
R. W. Davison writes in Farm Poultry 
that the man or woman who cannot clear 
$250 from one hundred hens and one 


r acre of ground had better step out of the 


business. 

The big poultry plant at Sidney, O., is 
claimed in evidence that bonanza poultry 
farms can be run successfully. This 
represents an investment of $60,000, and 
the manager claims that the anticipation 
of $25,000 profit a year is being realized 
substantially. It hatched and had grow- 
ing at one time 22,000 chicks, mostly for 
broilers. The buildings are believed to 
be more costly than really needful. 





Searcity of Fresh Eggs in New 
York, 





A Cuban exporter asked me the other day 
to suggest a reason why it was so difficult 
to procure strictly fresh eggs in New York 
at this season. I asked him if he found 
it to be a fact that there was any unusual 
difficulty in this respect other than could 
be accounted for by the season and the 
natural difficulty of laying stock down in 
fine condition during hot summer weather. 
He answered that it certainly was s0; 
that for export tg Havana only strong- 
meated and fresh eggs were desirable 
owing to the severe test of quality given 
by shipment to tropical countries, and that 
hé found considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing such eggs except as they might be 
culled out of lines of eggs containing a 
considerable proportion of defective stock. 
He was of opinion himself that the reason 
why uniformly fancy eggs are so hard to 
get is because there is not sufficient dis- 
crimination in the value of the different 
grades and qualities, and that for that 
reason shippers find it unprofitable to can- 
dle their shipments and pack the finest 
goods separately. 





An Ancient Egg. 





A Chinese merchant in Boston after 
treating a reporter to an egg which had 
been preserved for 58 years, which the 
reporter said was “palatable and still had 
much of the peculiarly appetizing flavor 
of a newly laid country egg,” told him 
how it had been kept. It was the egg of 
a common duck, and had been hard-boiled 
then packed about with a jacket of clay, 
which is found only on the borders of lakes 
and bayous, and in river bottoms in south- 
ern China, and which is perfectly air-tight 
and impervious to water. When this coat- 
ing is dry, another is added, and yet others 
after that, until it is thought fit to pack 
eway. The Chinaman said it would 
probably have kept 50 or 100 years 
longer, if necessary. The process was at 
first intended to save food from a time of 
plenty until a time of famine. 

But let us consider the cost of an egg 
that has been kept for 150 years if its 
first cost was but one cent. Compound in- 
terest upon that would make quite an 
amount, and we should prefer the money 
to the egg. We are glad the reporter was 
able to eat that one and stop the interest 
from accumulating for a longer time. If 
any of the others are kept 100 years longer, 
we shall not be here to pay for them.— 
Massachusetts Ploughman. 





Poultry Yard Notes. 





A duck which faithfully stuck to busi- 
ness during the summer months and laid 
several dozens of large, fawn-colored eggs 
complained that she wasn’t appreciated. 
“See that hen over there?” said the duck, 
“she hasn’t laid as many eggs as I have, 
nor as big, but she has books written about 
her and verses composed in her honor. 
while nobody is saying a word about me.” 
“The trouble with you is,’ said a wise 
rooster that was standing near, “‘that you 
don’t tell the public what you have done. 
You lay an egg and waddle off without 
saying a word, but that sister of mine 
never lays one without letting everybody 
in the neighborhood know about it. If 
you want to cut any ice in this community, 
you must learn to advertise.”—Farm, Field 
and Fireside. , 
It is impossible to walk through the mar- 
kets at any time without seeing large 
quantities of extremely poor turkeys, fowl 
and chickens. It is seldom that one sees 
a poorly fattened hog in the market. If 
it pays to stuff with corn a hog that won’t 
net his feeder 5 cents a pound dressed, 
why isn’t it good business sense to use 
some of that corn to fatten a bird that 
will bring twice as much per pound? Will 
the same corn make twice as many 
pounds of pork as poultry? If not, it 
would seem wiser to put the corn where it 
will do the most good.—Rural New Yorker. 
There is a movement toward forming 
a confederation of poultry associations 
throughout Canada whose object shall be 
to foster the poultry industry of that coun- 
try. For a cold climate the success made 
in poultry raising in Canada is something 
marvelous. 

Do not allow the hens to rim month 
after month over the same ground, tread- 
ing it down, making it filthy, Plow or 
spade frequently and Keep fresh: earth 
where they can scratch and burrow. RBet- 
ter for them, better for you.—Maine 


Farmer. 





Get Rid of Old Birds. 





In a majority of cases, a great number 
of fowls are kept till they die of old age, 
are housed together in too great num- 
bers, and the houses not properly clean- 
ed. Every bird over 18 to 20. months 
must be got rid of, and at once. Cull 
them very closely, and start afresh. 
There are certain seasons when this old 
stock can be marketed to good advan- 
tage in most places. Don’t attempt too 
much, but gradually work up a business, 
and attend to the small details. Buy 
fresh cocks from a good breeder. If eggs 
are desired, and you wish to build up an 
egg-laying strain, buy ks with that end 
in view, such as Leghorns, Minorcas, etc. 
If meat or table fowls is what is wanted, 
use a White P. Rock, White Wyandotte 
or, best of all, a White Indian Game. -The 
next season, buy a fresh supply of males, 
and get good, vigorous, healthy birds. 

‘To succeed, one must look ahead; always 
be waiting for the seasons as they arrive. 
Don’t be driven, but always drive. It is 
late to give the following advice now, but 
buy breeders in the fall, as they can then 
be bought’ much cheaper than later on; the 
‘price in the middle of, the winter will be 
from 10 to 25 per cent’ higher. Go to the 











nearest breeder, afd select your own birds, 
and pick out good, strong, healthy birds, 
no matter if they do have one-quarter inch 
too much black on one feather, as long as 
they ‘are healthy.—D, Lincoln Orr, in 
Rural New Yorker. 





Exercise Needful for Eggs. 





very few eggs, and to make good layers 
we must keep the fowls in such. condition 
that they will not get over fat. It is not 
always a easy matter to do this with 
breeds that are better adapted for the 
broiling pan than the nest. But give any 


the floor or ground where they will not 
have to work to get it, and they will gorge 
themselves until they are too fat and lazy 
to move about. Such treatment will ruin 
the best breed of egg layers. Good hens 
need exercise while eating, and in this 
way they. keep their muscles in good 
trim, and they never get overburdened 
with fat. Hens kept in. confinement. nat- 
urally tend to fatten up quicker than those 
kept outdoors where they have a good 
run, The latter is the saving feature of 
many a flock of hens kept in other re- 
spects in the most unsanitary and un- 
healthful pens. The hens have more 
sense than their keepers at such times, 
for they will take exercise in the run and 
dig and wallow in the dirt. This is all as 
good for them as exercise in a gymnasium 
is beneficial to men and women in cities. 

An indoor gymnasium can be provided 
for the hens, and it will help them in 
their winter laying. For the horizontal 
bar divide the runs by several boards, 
which they can not pass except. by jump- 
ing over them. Then hang:cabbages high 
up from their reach so that they can just 
jump up and pick at them. This will give 
them excellent exercise for legs, chest and 
neck. Finally conceal the food in straw 
and litter and feed it to them only in this 
way. The scratching and digging they will 
do to get it will improve their muscular 
power, and make them wear off any sur- 
plus fat.—Special Correspondence of the 
Telegraph. 





Dust Baths for Hens. 





So long as the weather is dry fowls will 
find ways of cleaning the vermin from 
them, and taking their kind of a bath by 
rolling in dry earth, out of doors, if given 
the chance. It will usually be in the gar- 
den, too, especially if one has made an 
especially mellow bed for his growth of 
the seeds that he regards as the choicest. 
The flower bed nicely levelled and smooth, 
and as mellow as an ash heap, is the hens’ 
favorite place. But it isn’t fair to blame 
the hen too much for what after all is the 
fault of her owner. The hen won’t go 
into water and wash herself to keep clean. 
If a rainstorm comes on, she cools her 
feathers with oil to cause the rain to run 
off and keep herself dry. Rolling herself 
in fine soil or coal ashes so as to fill her 
feathers full and then shaking herself is 
the hen’s way of keeping clean. If you 
will keep some fine soil in a large box 
under shelter, where it will-be always dry, 
the hens will patronize that whenever they 
need a bath, and they will keep themselves 
free of vermin, which they cannot do in a 
wet time unless some such dust bath is 
provided. Codi ashes are finer than road 
dust and are therefore better. Some 
should be kept for this purpose. It may 
be well also.to have another box with dry 
earth on top and some moist earth below 
for use in extremely hot’ weather. .Hens 
are very sensitive to heat, and one of the 
reasons why hens prefer. to take dust, 
baths in. summer is because by. digg: 
down to roll they will find male ee 
to roll in. Therefore in summer the dust 
bath should be moist below with a few 
inches of dry soil on top.—American Cul- 
tivator. : 
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Ans.—We have kept eggs in sound 
condition put up in June and used in 
October by simply dropping them into 
clear lime water. A few were found with 
yolk in contact with the shell, but these 
were all right for cooking purposes, and 
the albumen was a little thinner from 
water. absorbed through the shell. If put 
in lime water.and tightly stopped so the 
vessel can be turned occasionally the yolks 
would not settle or adhere to the shell. 
A solution of water glass (silicate of soda 
and potash) has also been tested and.- 
proved effective. Two or three pounds of 
the silicate in a barrel of water, makes the 
solution. We do not know that the best 
proportions have yet been determined. 





Poultry can be made to pay on the small 
farm; fowls can be grown where cattle, 
sheep, hogs, horses, etc., can not, agd will 
be a great help, financially, to those who 
are dependent upon small farms for a live- 
lihood. There is much of the products of 
the farm that will go to waste if there be 
no poultry there and it is certainly econ- 
omy to turn everything on the farm to ac- 
count. 





—While the American army was belea- 
guering Santiago, one of Gen. Shafter’s 
staff officers stumbled one day over a little 
worn, starved Reconcentrado, too weak to 
keep up with his party of refugees. The 
officer took him to camp and h&fter he had 
recovered the General placed him on a 
small captured mule and started him after 
his family. A few days later, he returned, 
pulled from his ragged blouse a small 
dilapidated chicken, his ofe earthly pos- 
session, which he had brought to present to 
the general as a token of deepest. gratitude. 
When Shafter was busy issuing orders, 
sending despatches and reports, the chicken 
remained perched on his shoulder and 
when he came north it traveled in state in 
a parrot cage. “That chicken stays by 
me as long as she lives,” says the con- 
queror of Santiago, “the only proof on 
record of Cuban gratitude.”—Poultry, 
Fruit and Garden. . 





The Electric Wheel Company, whose sev- 
eral lines of goods are familiar to our read- 
ers, are out this season with a new feed 
grinder. Their card appears on another 
page. Any,,who intend buying a feed grind- 
er, will pléase write The Electric Wheel 
Company for special catalogue and mention 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





YOU CAN GET ALL 


your Christmas Gifts without the cost to 
you of one cent. The time it takes will 
depend upon the number of articles you 
wish to get for your friends for Christmas, 
Start early. Full particulars free. Address 
The Gentlewoman, 24 N. William Street, 
New York. - 


ALL WOOL SUIT $5.95 
an’s Suit made from rich Black Cheviot 


woven by America’s Best Woolen Mill from fine 
picked wool yarn, dyed by & new process 
and eannot fade—famous everywhere for its 
perfect weave and deep black color. 
SKILLED SUIT TAILORS 5 make 
latest sack atyle to fit perfect, line it with 
fine, heavy Farmer's satin and sew {ft with 
i pure silk and linen thread, guaran 
tter i quality, etyle and looks than 
s best $10 sult. Y 


RSSRRES other: 
Soaeees SEND NO MONEY but send, this adv. 
















we'll send 

: Free a large sample of this beautiful Cheviot 
and our big book of cloth samples of other sults 
from 86.95 up, or send us your ee tg 

7 Chest, Waist and Crotch measure with @1. 

j rubject and we Il express tie suit to you C.0.D., 





ectto itcarefully, 


then rt 
95) and 
, sented, a perfect fit and far better than 
PED iehirs best $10.00 suits. Bend today quick 

for Stine hayatn Ge, hank, Chleane—any 

e ¥ rus q . ca 
REFERENCES wholesale house in Chicago or any express 
in America. ‘ 








LOUIS VEHON CO., Dept.2, 157 W. Jackson St., Chicage 
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The fat hen is the one that usually lays 


flock of hens all the corn they want on. 
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How ond When to Gather Winter 
Apples, 


erent 
"s 


Written fi rut Grower 
r, Prof. H. KB, Van 
ee ee Hegular Gouteibutor Pomologist. 


The season of a gathering is at hand. 
So simple a thing as this may seem an 
easy matter—one not needing any skill, 
and that can be done by anyone who is 
-able to ‘work. This may be true in one 
sense but it is not so in another. It re- 
quires considerable sound judgment to 
know just when each particular variety 
should be gathered. A winter apple is 
one which is not fully ripe in the fall but 
will ripen and develop its good qualities 
after being gathered.’ The later they will 
ripen after being taken from the tree the 
better keepers they are. The ripening 
process will go on more. rapidly on the 
tree and in the open air than in a cool 
dark place where they are usually stored. 

It is entirely unreasonable to suppose 
that all varieties should be gathered at 
one time; which is the very careless prac- 
tice of some ignorant persons. The early 
winter varieties should be gathered first, 
of course. Gathering arrests the ripening 
process. Some kinds that. are considered 


early winter by placing them in a cool 
‘place before they are fully ripe. I have 
known fall pippins to be kept until Jan- 
uary by careful treatment. Grimes’ 
Golden and Jonathan, which are early 
winter or late fall apples in most sections, 
may be kept much later by early gather- 
ing. The warmer the climate the earlier 
the apples should be gathered. 


' It is not well to store apples as, soon as 
gathered. They may be put on the 
ground under the trees and left until cold 
weather. First spread a Jayer of straw 
or some séch stuff, and on this pile the 
fruit. Without waiting a day cover them 
deep with corn fodder of some coarse ma- 
terial that will keep out the light and heat 
and shed rain. I have packed them in 
barrels at once, headed them up and 
turned them on their sides. under the 
trees, where they remained for several 
weeks with safety. If this is done it is 
‘well to cover them with ‘straw or some- 
thing to keep out the heat. -The main 
principle is, to keep the temperature low 
and even, from the day the apples are 
gathered until they are used. 


When cold weather comes on any that 
are not sold should be stored in the cool- 
est place possible to be found, so that it 
does not freeze. Many thousands of 
bushels of good winter apples are rotted 
unnecessarily in warm cellars every year. 
A pit in the ground in a shady place is 
better than most cellars for keeping apples 
sound and plump. 


This year the apple crop is fair and 
prices will probably not rule high at any 
time before next spring. It is better to 
take a low price in the orchard than to 
sustain the losses from rotting and then 
take a low price. Putting in cold storage, 
if the fruit is choice and in good condi- 
tion, is likely to pay when apples are 
scarce, but not when they are plentiful. 
There is about half of a full crop this 
year, which means a rather liberal supply 
for home and foreign demands. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


1.—In selecting a site for an extens#ve 
fruit plantation, do you consider the eleva- 
-tion or the topography of the land as im- 
portant a corsideration:4s the quality of 
“the soil? I refer to Connecticut land. 
.2.—Do you-consider a rather moist, re- 
tentive soil, which could be underdrained’ 
if necessary, more of a desideratum than 
a lighter and more dry soil? “I refer to a 
soil for all kinds of fruits, and not for any 
particular species.—Inquirer, Conn. 

1.—This question brings up the subject 
of air drainage, which is indeed one well 
worthy of close study. Elevation above 
*the\Jevel of the sea has considerable to do 
with the suitability of a location for fruit 
growing, but not nearly so much, in my 
opinion, as the relation of the location to 
adjacent elevations and depressions. The 
ideal location for fruits is one that is 
neither extremely cold nor extremely hot. 
Those which we grow delight in a mod- 
erately cool temperature; that is, one 
which is evenly so. A location might have 
an average temperature, which might be 
very suitable, but the extremes might 
make it very unsuitable. It is the ex- 
tremely hot and cold spell8 that make a 
climate what it isgeither favorable or un- 
favorable to fruits or other vegetation. The 
average temperature of a place in Minne- 
sota might show a climate very suitable 
to peach culture, but when the low tem- 
peratures of some of the wintry spells is 
considered, no reasonable person would 
think of planting peach trees there. And 
so it is with all imaginable’ variations, over 
the whole country. 


Proximity to bodies of water sometimes 
greatly tempers the climate near them. It 
is so all along the Hastern coast of Lake 
Michigan, which is known as the “peach 
belt.” Across the lake in Wisconsin there 
is a very different state of things. The 
prevailing winds being from the west, the 
cold air has full force on the west side of 
the lake, but by the time it has* reached 
the east side it has been so warmed by 
the heat arising from the open water of 
the deep lake that it is much changed in 
temperature. But it is only for a few 
miles, rarely more than ten, that the air 
remains mild, because the land soon ex- 
tracts the heat. In Southern Cunada the 
same conditions exist. 

In the generality of cases it is the rela- 
tion a location ‘bears to the surrounding 
country that must be considered. -The 
principle that'.géverns the existing condi- 
tions is that warm ' air rises and cold air 
settles. We know that fruit is often found 
on the higher levels and hill tops, while in 
the valleys there is little or none. Some- 
times this is the result of winter-killing, 
but oftener of spring frosts. ' 

When the sun shines out warmly in early 
springtime the buds on the trees in the 
valleys are forced more than those on the 
highér lands, where the air is cooler. When 
night comes on the warm air rises and the 
eold-air sinks into the valleys. Thus it is 
that it: frosts below when it does: not 
above. However, it is not always neces- 
sary that a location to be comparatively 
free from frosts that will kill fruits in the 
bloom should be on a hill-top. It may be 
on a slope or on a plateau that is not of 
great altitude: provided, there are lower 
levels where,the cold air may settle. The 
nearer the edge of a steep declivity the 
better. Far back on a plateau the change 
of atmosphere would hot be felt so much, 
if at all. 


It matters little how well suited the soil 
-May be to fruit, if the location is not suit- 
able. I would consider air drainage of the 
first importance. 

In Connecticut there are abundant op- 
portunities to select just such locations as 
have been described as desirable. 

2.—Regarding the matter of soils; a 
rather stiff or retentive soil, although moist 
may be.underdrained and made very de- 
‘sirable for fruit. A lighter and dryer soil 





can be benefited somewhat by deep plow- 
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fall apples may be made to last into: the }; 


‘comes garden work comes uppermost in 





ing and adding humys to it in judicious 
proportions, but I would prefer the heavier 
soil when properly managed. There are 
sun. few fruits, the peach in particular, 
which might do better on the lighter soil, 
but the apple, pear, grape and the berries 
would flourish better on the other kind. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 14, 1895.; 

I have received sample of Winter 
Banana Apple and am very much pleased 
with the same. The quality of the apple 
is very excellent, and it has a spicy aroma 
which I like very much. If the apple is 
productive and hardy, and has the quality 
which the specimen seems to indicate, it 
is certainly very valuable. Yours very 
truly, L. H. Bailey in North American 
Horticulturist. 





Fall Planting of Orchard Trees. 





It used to be the rule to plant all trees 
in the spring, and to those not much in the 
way of t planting it is still believed to 
be the best time; but those actually en- 
gaged in the business know that early fall 
is an excellent time for the purpose. Not 
only does it appear to be the best time for 
the trees, but there is to. be considered 
that early fall is a period of much more 
leisure. to the farmer than is spring. 
.There will always be many who will con- 
tinue to plant in spring. Winter is a 
dreary time to many, and when spring 


their thoughts, and tree planting follows 
with other garden work. But thinking of 
the run of orchard trees, early fall is better 
for the trees than spring. Most every one 
that has had experience knows that spring 
planted fruit trees rarely make much 
growth the first season. The reason is be- 
cause the heat of spring and summer 
comes on to them before they have a good 
roothold. In many cases the trial is so 
severe that the trees die in summer after 
having shot out fairly in spring. Barly 
fall planting usually results in the reverse 
of this. What is meant by early fall, is 
about a month or so before the natural 
fall of the leaf. With us in this part of 
Pennsylvania, this time is about the close 
of September, and not later than the first 
week in October. Trees planted at an 
early time like this must have their leaves 
taken off, stripped off if they will come, 
cut off if they are too persistent to strip. 
Apples, pears, plums and cherries are cer- 
tainly the better planted at this time, but 
I think in my own case I would let the 
peaches be till spring, for the reason that 
winter seems to damage newly set peach 
trees. But the other trees mentioned should 
be planted. Usually at the time mentioned 
the soil is quite dry and warm. This is no 
hindrance whatever; rather an advantage, 
as will be seen. 

The soil being dry can be broken.up 
finely and gotten in well around the roots. 
This soil should be tramped or pounded in 
around the roots until compacted as closely 
as possible. Then when the hole is nearly 
full pour in enough water to well saturate 
the soil.‘ When this has soaked away the 
bole should be filled up level. Trees planted 
this way find their roots in soil warm and 
moist,.and almost at once commence to 
make new roots. They are firmly estab- 
lished befor@ winter comes, and when 
spring returns they make a nice growth, 
almost the equal of trees never moved, 
and very much better than those set in 
spring.—Joseph Meehan, in Practical 
Farmer. 





Planting Trees. 





the spring planting is over, in very many 
the coming month will see more planting 
done than any other month of the year. 

Park and Cemetery goes to a class of 
readers so accustomed to the planting of 
trees that for me to say how planting 
should be done seems certainly not neces- 
sary to those who comprise it. It is not 
my thought that my plan is better than 
that of others, but it is one which has led 
to success in the work, and there may be 
points in it of use to others. 

It is usually conceded that deciduous 
trees do the best when planted as early as 
the ground permits. It is not so much the 
custom to plant evergreens early, yet I 
would set them out as soon as possible. The 
object of early planting is to have the trees 
firmly settled in the ground before the 
heat comes, which starts the buds bursting. 
Trees set late do not have this chance, and 
rarely do they thrive the equal of early 
planted ones. ' 

As every one knows water is the life of 
a tree, the advice often given to plant 
when the ground is rather dry then wet 
seems irreconcilable, but it is not, the ad- 
vice is correct. A tree to be well planted 
needs the soil in close connection with its 
roots. This can be accomplished when the 
soil will crumble fairly well when tapped 
with a spade, but all that have planted in 
wet weather know the impossibility of 
getting soggy soil well packed about the 
roots. The best kind of planting is that 
done when the soil is quite dry. The soil 
shoulg be tramped or pounded firmly about 
the roots until the hole is three parts full. 
Then give the tree what it craves, water, 
by pouring in a pailful or two, letting it 
soak away, then, perhaps the next day, 
filling in the hole to the top with soil. 

This sort of planting can be the better 
done in fall than spring, because that the 
soil is usually wet in the spriag, and 
planting has to go on as best it can. But 
I would not plant when the soil is slushy, 
but let it be when the lumps will fall to 
pieces fairly well when struck. As a rule, 
I have found the soil in spring to be suf- 
ficiently damp that to water would hardly 
pay. 

A great deal of the well doing of trees 
comes from the preservation of the roots. 
I do not know that there is much gained 
by following up to.a long distance roots 
when digging trees any more than because 
they help to steady the tree when reset. 
Large roots are simply channels for the 
conveyance of sap. Fibres, which are the 
thread-like roots which seek the moisture, 
spring out from these large roots, and 
ustfally at their extremity. Ail large roots, 
therefore, especially those* broken or 
bruised, should be cut off to give a clean 
surface. ‘The longer the slant the better, 
and let it be from the underside. 


proportion to the loss of roots is a good 
one. Often a thinning out of the branches, 
or a cutting away of some of the lower 
branches will suffice, instead of cutting 


The old plan of cutting away the top in |, 
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magnolias and some others. These tough 
customers can only be saved by close prun- 
ing, even with good care, unless” with 
young trees five to six feet high or there- 
abouts, 

Evergreens may be pruned at trans- 
planting to good advantage. It is not well 
to take the leading shoot off from pines 
or firs unless it’ is.not desired that they 
grow taller, as they are many a year be- 
fore they make a new leader. But spruces, 
arbor-vitaes, retinisporas, and most all 
other sorts, may be cut anywhere. But 
keep in mind in pruning evergreens that. 
the cut must not be below the live foliage. 
But few of them will grow if cut below 
this, while, when above it, they usually 
break fresh buds freely enough. 

It used to be the practice to leave the 
planting of evergreens until after the set- 
ting out 6f deciduous things, and some 
may still think it best. I think the prac- 
tice prevailed because it was found it could 
be done in that way and because it was 

nvenient and not because the planting 
was then more successful.—Joseph Meehan 
in Park and Cemetery. 





Helped Them to Discover Them- 
selves. 





Thomas A. Scott, a good judge of men, 
“discovered” both Andrew Carnegie and 
Frank Thomson. The former was a tele- 
graph .operator in Scott’s office, showed 
himself frugal and industrious and on one 
or two occasions demonstrated his ability 
to meet an emergency. Col. Scott took an 
interest in him, gave him opportunities, 
and he was shrewd enough to use them to 
the best advantage. He picked out Frank 
Themson from. among the young engi- 
neers in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and put him on a difficult path, 
which he was able to walk successfully. 
Both these men owe much to Col. Scott, 
but much more to themselves.—Ledger. 





Tales that are Told. 





A former servant of the queen on her 
Osborne estate gives this account of a visit 
paid by Her Majesty to his humble home, 
which, it may be added, was the first cot- 
tage built after the queen’s arrival at Os- 
borne. “Yes, the queen and two of the 
princesses—Princess Royal and Princess 
Alice, if I minds right—have eaten at my 





state that last week a pair of confidenc | 
men who had been operating among tha 
farmers and oil-land owners of Calhoun | 
and adjoining counties, met their match 
in a 16-year-old girl. 
the house of Isaiah Stud, a wealthy fay. 
mer, and, after closing a bogus deal fop' 
leasing his 'and for oil purposes, produced 
a set of walnut shells and balls. 
guessed the location of the balls several 
times; then he was allowed to win a coupl, 
of $5 bets. Bigger stakes were proposed, 
and Stud went into the house and brought 
out $500, telling his daughter Nellie, who 
had just come home from Hauntingtog 
Seminary for a vacation. 
picious, and securing a pistol, followed the; 
men-to the barn. She was just in time to! 
see the old man lose his money, which, 
with -$500 of the sharpers’ wealth, wag 
spread out on the board. Nellie did not 
wait for explanations, but began shooting 
and did not stop till both the stranger 
had got off the farm. She then gatherej 
up the $1,000 and took the money to Glen. 
ville and banked it, declaring that her 
father was not capable of taking care of 
his wealth. 
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The doctor helps 
light of day; 
He then sends in his 
sare! amet pay. , . 
The lawyer gives you wise advice, a 
makes out his bill, nd thea 
The size of which is sure to give 
aecount a chill. 
The minister who ties the knot which blniy * 
you to your wife, : 
Will not reject the standard fee—no, ,, 
upon your life. a 
The baker and the stable man, the Broce 
and the rest, : 
Who line the highway of your life, go mn 
ii pare: ow sag best. a 
e undertaker comes at last, hi i 
pr ~— to fill, Pera * s0ling 
nd in the pocket of ! coat, there 
vou MS, ttle bill a 
ou pay to get into the world, you 
struggle through, ao Oe 
And when, at last, you drop the fight the 
grave demands its due, ry 
And every other man you meet, attempty » : 
to pull a fee, ‘ 
The = advice alone is given ful! ang 
ree;. f 
He hands it out from week to week, fp 
large and mellow slice, 
And like as not, your comment Is—it isn’t) 
worth the price. 
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table. They have. It was in this way: 
My son used to have his dinner set for 
him alone, ’cause he worked later than me, 
an’ one day the queen and the princesses 
come into my cottage just as he was a-set 
down, an’ he run away a bit frightened, 
you know, an’ the queen sat down an’ 
tasted the dinner, an’ give the princesses 
some of the ’taties, an’ they says to my 
missus, “They’s better than what we gets 
up at Osborne.’ ” 

President Dwight and President-elect 
Hadley, of Yale, were returning home 
from the annual alumni dinner, when they 
were caught in the rain. President-elect 
Hadley had an umbrella with him and 
President Dwight did not. President Had- 
ley, of course, wished the retiring president 
of Yale to protect himself from the rain 
by the use of the umbrella, but President 
Dwight declined to rob Professor Hadley 
of’ his umbrella in order that he himseif 
might ward off the rain. Professor Had- 
ley, however, insisted that President 
Dwight accept the courtesy, and his argu- 
ments became so energetic that finally 
President Dwight turned and said: 






























ONLY $2.75 


SENDNO MONEY, Cutthis 
ad. out, and send to us, state 
ro weight aud height, also num- 
er of inches around body at bast 
and neck, and we will send this 
te yy fur TRIMMED BEAVER 
CLOTH GAPE to you by expre 
C.O.D., subject to examination, 
You can examine and try it on 
at your nearest express of- 
fice and if found perfeetly 
satisfactory, exactiy as rep 
resented and the most 
wonderfal value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
pey the express 
agent our special 
offer price $2.75, 
and express charges, 
Lzpress charges 
will average 40 to 
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“See here, Hadley, this is my reign still. 
Your reign doesn’t commence until to- 
morrow.” 


{ wesdoae " re = Preside: Ha ey allowed the. presi- | 
Although in some of the sduthern states | {lent of-Xalete Raves his own way on Shey | 





The cyclone can raise anything on a 
farm except a mortgage. 

Lumber to the value of $100,000 is an- 
nually used in Jerusalem, much of it for 
orange boxes. 
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to do and how to do do it and 
20th CENTURY 
It leaves 70 poultry subject untouched. It’s practical and of eas adopti 
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§. and in 51 foreign countries. We mail the book to any inquirer on receipt of 10cto cover Festage, &c. ee 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., BoxBp 48, Quincy, lis. == 
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WHICH WAS CREATED FIRST— 


The Hen or the Egg? 


To the poultrykeeper who will send 1s a short essay, giving us 
his opinion of the much debated question, and the best «rgument 
in support of that opinion, before January ist, 1900, we will give, 
absolutely free, the best machine ever made to increase the pro 
duction of eggs—a Webster & Hannum 


Green 


ceeding $25 in cost. 
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Stearns Clover Cutters and Grit Crushers wh 


sity to every poultry yard. 
: E. C. STEARN 
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way, as our free treatise on poultry 
feeding and catalogue of Bone Cut- 
ters, Clover Cutters, Grit Crushers, 
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DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 

prized for their meat. The 
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aver to those who spell the names of x2 P 
‘the list of jumbled letters, using onl 


the letters in each jumbled word to make aname. For instance, t list 
One, MDAA, can be arranged to spell Adam, and'so on, until all aresolved. To the person properly solving the entire list, 
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which you will be rewarded. WE DO NOT WANT A CENT 


will, and we are going to have it. Simply mail us your solution of our contest without a cent of money. 
CLOSES NOV. 15th, when the prize money will be paid. This great offor is made to introdu ‘ch oof 
If there should be more than one successful contestant who complies *' 


CONTEST 
some, Illustrated Magazine in new homes. 


conditions, the prize money ($100) will be divided. We will promptly advise 
explanation of the favors we wish you to do for us, and which we know you w 

ceed. We sincerely hope you will 
Address NB. MACDONALD (Cashier), P. 0. Box 2481, 
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TEA SET 
| 
56 PIECES. 


. Gocten. Arare chance. 

P this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea 
>> Selling our Pills. We mean what we aay 
~ setabsolutely freeif you comply with the 
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A full line Bob Sleds, 


Catters, Blankets, lig 
MARVIN SMITH GO.. 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., B 55, Ghicage. ! ' 













back the head of the tree much. Often “Dia fo every person taking advantage of this ay 
‘ i a ion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell on | 
there is no need of cutting back closely | toduescor Vegetable ills, a rure cure for,constipation, indigestion, & tory ete money & we ce fou 
the stronger shoots, unless it be with such | onedozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of & jece china tea set same day money is rece ilis are 
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ou make a start unto the = 
illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel 

4 malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improv- 
Heombination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust- 
roof oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical 
La fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
wid everywhere at a uniform price, with heavy steel 
gad copper ware, delivered and put up from 


wagons only. 


Nearly Half a Million 
Home Comfort Ranges Sold. 


s little bill, which some 
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4 the world, you pay to 


ga, wards at the Woerld’s Columbian Exposition 
, you drop the fight, the Big ner ie Mid- Winter Fair; World’s Centennial Cotton 
s its due, osition ; Industrial Exposition, Toronto, and West- 
Experi Association, London, Canada; Nebraska Agri- 
. ricultural As- 





eee ern Eval Fairs St. Louis Mechanical and A 


- Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, and the 
oe ‘State Agricultural Society. ’ 


For Illustrated Catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


Eastern Office: 66 MAIN ST., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Paid-Up Capital, One Million Dollars. 


factories, Salesrooms and Offices: - = 8T. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: - DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


our C. A. Green is using one of these ranges. He finds it one of the best and most durable of all kitchen stoves. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE GROWER 


AND GET FRESH, HEALTHY STOCK AT LOW PRICES. 
Barrison’s focds are grown in Harrison's Nurseries. 
THE VICTOR PEACH, earliest, very hardy, fine 
large fruit, good shipper. THE KIEFER PEAR— 
great sence meer, vigorous, productive, handsome fruit; 

eeps long. Get cay ag of these and other 
Cc. 


e alone is given full ang 


from week to week, in 
low slice, 
your comment Is—it isn’ » 


—Rural New Yorker, 


Founded 1864. 
Parkersburg, W. Va, 
eek a pair of confidence — 
en operating among the 
and owners of Calhoun 
unties, met their match 
girl. They appeared at 
ah Stud, a wealthy far. 
losing a bogus deal for” 
lor oil purposes, produced 
shells and balls. . Stud 
ion of the balls several 
s allowed to win a couple 
er stakes were proposed, 
to the house and brought 
is daughter Nellie, who 
home from Huntington 
acation. Nellie was sus- 
ing a pistol, followed the » 
She was just in time to * 
lose his money, which, 
sharpers’ wealth, was 
e board. Nellie did not 
ions, but began shooting 
till both the strangers 
rm. She then gathered 
took the money to Glen- 
it, declaring that her 
apable of taking care of 
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ONLY $2.75 


SEND NO MONEY, Cutthis 
ad. out, and send to us, state 
rour weight aud height, also num- 

»er of inches around body at bust 

eck. and we will send this 

R 


and p 
BEAUTIFUL FUR TRIMMED B 
CLOTH CAPE to ron ty pa 









Tipens late, 
fruits, strawberries, asparagus, 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 11, Berlin, Md. 


es, NEW CATALOGUE FREE, 





SOLID GOLD GENUINE DIAMOND RING FREE. 


Wewill give one of these expensive rings to introduce our Tablets, which salesare nowa million 
monthly. Donotsend any money 88 we propose spending 82,000 in these presents 80 you can se- 
cure FREE & Solid Gold Ring, set with a Genuine Diamond which will wear alifetime or can be 
sold or given to some dearfriend. It willmake you the envy of all your acquaintances. Address 


KuRU TABLET Co. BOX 1580, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEARLY 
rey 


Fifty-eight Years Old!!!! 


‘ It’s a long life, but devotion to the true interests 
x 








and prosperity of the American People has won for 
it new friends as the years rolled by and the origin- 
al members of its family passed to their reward, and 
these admirers are loyal and steadfast to-day, with 
faith in its teachings, and confidence in the infor- 
mation which it brings to their homes and firesides. 

As a natural consequence it enjoys in its old age 
all the vitality and vigor of its youth, strengthened 
and ripened by the experiences of over haif a 
century. It has lived on its merits, and on the 
cordial support of progressive Americans. 

It is ‘* The New York Weekly Tribune,” acknowl- 
edged the country over as the leading National 
Family Newspaper. 

Recognizing its value to those who desire all the 
news of the State and Nation, the publishers of 
“GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER” (your own favorite home 
paper) have entered into an alliance with ‘ New York Weekly Tribune ” which enables them 
to furnish both papers at the trifling cost of Soc. per year. 

Every farmer and every villager owes to himself, to his family, and to the community in 
which he lives a cordial support of his local newspaper, as it works constantly and untiringly 
for his interests in every way, brings to his home all the news and happenings of his neighbor- 
hood, the doings of his friends, the condition and prospects for different crops, the prices in 
home markets and, in fact, is a weekly visitor which should be found in every wide-awake, 
progressive family. 

Just think of it! Both of these papers for only 0c. a year. 


Send all Subscriptions to GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, NW. Y. 


GREEN'S. POULTRY. YARDS | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. ( 


Send 25 Cents for Green’s New Book, American Poultry Keeping. 
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pre: 
C.U.D., subject to eulteinstion 
You can examine and try it on 

at your nearest express of- 
fice and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as rep- 
resented and the most 
wonderfal value you 

erer saw or heard of, 

pey the express 
agent our special 
offer price $2.75, 

and express charges. 
sxzpress charges 

will average to 

63 cents for each 


heavy all wool black or blue 

genuine Rar.ton Bea- 

ng, very full sweep, i3-inch upper 

r cape and lorge storm collar, beauti- 

black Baltic seal far; upper Cape 

ws and coliar with two rows of 

button ornaments. This cape is 

mt and equal to capes that sellat 
price. Write for free Closk Catalogue. - 

CK & CO., CHICACO 
are thoroughly reliable—Editer. ) Pe) 


BITS: 


0 . : 
iow to Select, Breed and Man- ' 
age the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare, for Pleasure or Profit, 
voy W. N. Richardson, & man 0 

h Rabbits. Third edition now 
ed, enlarged and much improved { 
ory. Price 25cts. or with AMER: 
CATE one year 40 cts. " 
UY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE POPULAR LEG- 
HORN. Theacknowledged 
queen of the practical egg- 
laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn when judged by the 
standard of the greatest 
number of marketable 
eggs produced at least cost. 
Notonly are the hens per- 
sistent layers, but they are 
extremely active foragers 
and waste no time in sit- 
ting. Like a good milch 
cow, they put little fat 
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Egg? 


ment to steady production. 
They eat less than the 
heavy breeds, but whatever 
they consume is put to 
good purpose. Maturing 
in four or five months, the 
cost of growing them is 
comparatively light; no 
more, perhaps, than one- 
half that of Brahma or 
Cochin.-—- American <Agri- 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES. 














BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

This breed is as solid as its 
name and is often called the 
*Farmer’s Friend,” the “All 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- 
liable.” It is the bird for } 
business, and deemed by many 
the best fowl for farm and 
wat home raising. It is not only a 
bay good layer, but is quick to ? 
2 develop for the early market. 
mec AS a far-sighted farmer once 
Zee) said to us, “When you kill one {if 
you’ve got something.” y 
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Miress Poultry Department of Green's Nursery Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


"Tis Useless to Regret. 


. 


There’s many a plan that comes to naught, 
There's many a light gone out, ‘ 
And disappointments, griefs and cares 
Have hedged us round about. 

And many a sad mistake we’ve made 
Throughout our lives, and yet 

We've done the very best we could, 

"Tis useless to regret. 





For out of evil good has come, 

And out of darkness light, 

And all wrongdoings in this world 

Some day will be set right. 

And though we have not reached the height 
Attained by others, yet 

We've done the best we could, my dear; 
’Tis useless to regret. 


We've tried to live like honest folks, 
To do our duty well, 

’Gainst evil things to take our stand, — 
In goodness to excel. 

So judge yourself not harshly, dear, 
Nor at misfortune fret, 

We've done the best we could, and so 


’Tis useless to regret. 
—London Tit-Bits. 


BERRY GROWING ON A 
SMALL SCALE. 


od 


Its Profit as a Side-Issue. 








The prices given below for strawberries 
and blackberries are remarkably low. At 
Green’s fruit farm the average price for 
strawberries this year was not less than 
7 cents per quart and blackberries 8 cents. 
The following is from the Country Gentle- 
man: 

This is the sixth day since we began 
picking strawherries for sale, as we sold 
the first May 29th. On that morning the 
cold, dry weather ended, and this week 
has been ideal growing weather, a suc- 
cession of showers following each other 
for four days with a high temperature and 
humid atmosphere that has started all 
plants into a vigorous and rapid growth. 

The effect on the strawberries has been 
to give the finest possible fruit and a large 
yield, but it has also brought prices down 
to a point which gives little profit to the 
grower. I am not a large berry grower, 
but have a quarter-acre bed and take the 
best possible care of it, and in addition to 
an abundant supply of fruit for home use, 
I usually sell enough to give a fair profit, 
even if the price is low. 

We have now picked five days to date 
(Saturday’s berries not being reported yet), 
and my memorandum shows as follows: 
Monday, 32 quarts, $1.60; Tuesday, 40 
quarts, $2.05; Wednesday, 64 quarts, 
$2.25; Thursday, 70 quarts, $2.45; Friday, 
86 quarts, $3.20; total, 296 quarts, $11.55. 
The lowest price received was $1.12 per 
bushel, and the highest $1.60, and after 
deducting the cost of picking, I have a 
net profit on the five days of about $8.50. 
I shall keep a careful account of the pro- 
ceeds throughout the season. Some may 
object to my calling all that is received be- 
sides the cent a quart paid for picking net 
profit; but I estimate that the entire cost 
of growing a quarter-acre of strawberries 
is less than $10, including rent of land, 
and this is after 40 years’ experience in 
growing them. Itemized, the account 
stands as follows: 


Rent of land. ..0'.<.. siecnee 0 ssp 
Setting out the plants....... 2.00 
Cultivation... 2... ccca cee 2,00 
Manuring.... 3.00 


—_—_——_ 


Total. ooo scsee vee cies GO050 


As some may criticise these figures, I 
will say that it will require about 2,000 
plants to set a quarter-acre, and a man 
can easily set 1,000 plants a day, and do 
it well, and I can hire all the help I need 
at $1 per day, the man boarding himself. 
I have allowed nothing for the plants,. as 
we always grow our own, and the setting 
out includes also the digging. ' 

We use the best quality of stable ma- 
nure, and while $3 will not pay for enough 
manure and the work of handling to make 
the bed as rich as it should be, neither 
should all the cost of the manure be 
charged to the strawberries, for the land 
will ‘bear heavy crops for several years be- 
cause of it, and I consider that $3 is all 
that should be charged to the year it does 
service for the berries. 

Last year I sold forty bushels of black- 
berries from about three-quarters of an 
acre, and this year I have a full acre in 
bearing. Once or twice last year I was 
obliged to sell choice black»erries at 75c. 
a bushel, and it cost me 32 cents to pick 
them; but a few sold at $2.50 and the 
bulk of them at $1.25 to $1.50, and the 
crop showed a fair profit. I do not make 
a special trip ordinarily to take the ber- 
ries, but carry them when I go for the 
morning mail. I grow two varieties of 
blackberries, the Snyder and Taylor, and 
I find the last named the most profitable; 
but as the Snyder is the earliest, I would 
advise planting about one-fourth of the 
plantation of it and the rest of Taylor. The 
latter will continue in bearing a week or 
more later, and as the highest prices are 
usually received for the first and the last 
on the market, planting both will enable 
you to get a better profit. 

I grow of strawberries Greenville and 
Warfield, with the Marshall as a fertilizer. 
The Marshall gives the finest berries that 
I ever saw, and is fairly profitable, but the 
Greenville is the best yielder and most 
profitable berry I have ever grown, and if 
I had set it in place of the Warfield, I 
should have had a good many dollars’ 
worth more of fruit; but as only one-fourth 
of the plat is Warfield, I shall still have 
a good crog.—W. F. Brown, Butler Co., O. 
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“Did I understand,” said one interroga- 
tion point, ‘‘that you came from the swamp 
district ?’”’ 

“I really do not know,” was the smiling 
reply. “Cannot you remember?” 

“But surely,” with gathering indignation, 
“you know where you came from?” 

“Oh, yes, I know. I thought the point 
was whether you knew.’’ 

“Then you did originate there?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Where were you born?” 

The gentleman smiled expressively, and 
moved on. 





Advice to those who Plant Potted 
Strawberry Plants. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Perhaps the man who is “always so 
busy” that he has not the time to do 
things well should not plant pot plants. 
Pot plants are expensive for the poor 
planter, but there is nothing better for the 
eareful planter who needs a crop the fol- 
lowing summer. Presuming that your plot 
is ready to receive the plants, been plowed 
up or spaded up weeks ago and fined down, 
moist perhaps an inch or two below the 
surface /even if it has been “awful dry,’ 
maybe some cleanings from the hen roosts 
or wood ashes worked in well, both of 
which are good, and you have just re- 
ceived a ecard from the grower saying that 
your order has been shipped. Don’t rush 
and hitch up and perhaps drive ten miles 
to the station unless you know that. they 
have arrived. Your plants are safe. The 
railroad agent will send you word and then 
is the time to start. 

After removing the cover from the 
basket or box you will find (if the shipper 
understands his business), the roots of 
each plant wrapped in a separate sheet of 
paper, and the ball of earth about the 
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plant take a strong trowel, a pail of water 
and a dipper and the plants just as re- 
ceived from the express office and off to 
the garden. Having already decided the 
distance you wish to plant (rows three 
feet apart and plants twelve to fifteen 
inches is all right) make the holes as large 
again as needed to hold the ball of earth 
around the plants, and a little deeper and 
proceed to unwrap the plants, putting the 
plants in the holes; after this pour a dip- 
per of water over the roots of each plant 
and proceed to finish your planting by 
drawing in the fine soil with the right 
hand while straightening up the plant with 
the other and firming it thoroughly with 
both, being careful not to break the ball. 
Following these instructions you should 


| not lose one per cent. of your planting. 


But the best of crops are not assured by 
careful planting alone. If you would have 
a good Jooking bed of plants cultivate or 
hoe or rake the soil over often right up till 
freezing time, and then don’t forget to 
cover each plant carefully with a mulch 
of light manure, old hay or something of 
that kind; this to be removed when spring 
opens. A moderate crop of nice berries 
should greet you next June.—B. 





Some Up-to-Date Fashions. 





For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we haye made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to 


nominal price of 10c. each. We have tested 
these patterns and take pleasure in recom- 
mending them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered. 
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7778—Ladies’ Circular Skirt Perforated for 
Trimming in Tunic Style. 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist. 


Black camel’s-hair serge is here stylishly 
trimmed with a bias fold of the material, 
headed with a simple decoration of scrolled 
braid. 

The mode may be chosen for separate 
skirts to wear with shirt or fancy waists 
or to form part of tailor-made, house or 
street gowns, cashmere, foulard, challie, 
crepon and veiling being as suitable for iis 
development as are the heavier weaves of 
cloth, serge, cheviot and tweed. 

Medium size will require three and one- 
half yards of forty-four or two and three- 
quarter yards of fifty-four inch material. The 
pattern, No. 7778, is cut in sizes for a 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure. 





7755—Ladies’ Waist. 
82, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch bust, 


Silks of all sorts, Liberty satins, chiffon 
and pretty light weight cool stuffs, such as 
cashmere and challie, are all suitable and can 
be combined with white or some pale tint, 
as preferred. But the model is of bengaline 
in a new shade of cerise combined with 
white mousseline and velvet of the same 
shade as the silk. 

To make this waist in the medium size will 
require one and three-quarter yards of ma- 
terial forty-four inches wide. ‘The pattern, 
No. 7755, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





1294—Ladies’ Princess Wrapper. 
62, 84, 36, 58, 40, 42 and 44-inch Buss 


No material makes a more serviceable 
morning gown that is tasteful at the same 
time than does French flannel, either striped 
or figured. The plain princess wrapper shown 
in the illustration is made from the material 
in soft shades of gray, with lines of black 
and is trimmed with black bands. A lady 
in the medium size will require 6% yards of 
44-inch material. The pattern, No. 7294, is 
cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 88, 40, 42 and 
44-inch bust measure. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape meas- 
ure ALL of the way around the body, over 
the dress close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give size 
in inches. Send all.orders to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





“John is so absent minded.” 

“What's the matter now?’ 

“He bought a load of hay for our auto- 
mobile.”—Chicago Record. 





WE GIVE AWAY AS PREMIUMS 


CAMERAS, WATCHES, RINGS, FEATHER- 
BOAS, LOUNGES, BEDSTEADS, DESKS y 
GAMES, LAMPS and many other beautiful 
and useful articles. We offer an attractive 
and easy plan of securing any of these arti- 
eles without the outlay of one cent, and it 
takes only a very little of your time. Send 
for free outfit and sample to The Gentle- 
woman Publishing Company, 24 N, William 
Street, New York. ee 
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offer some of their reliable patterns at the’ 


Harvest Apples. 





Out in the orchard, years ago, 
There lived an ancient harvest tree, 
And golden apples used to grow 
To yellow ripeness there for me. 
The tree was low, its drooping limbs 
Hung like an arbor’s draperies, 
And green leaves, crooning balmy hymns, 
Lured to its depths of shady ease. 


In May the ancient tree was white 

With tender blooms, and sight and sense 
Drunk deep of promise of delight 

In summer’s juicy opulence. 
And as the lolling days grew warm 

The young fruit of seductive green 
Found refuge in my grateful form, 

And worked there, deadly and unseen. 


But all the trials were forgot, 
When, bursting full of lusciousness, 
The golden apples came, with not 
The faintest menace of distress. 
The hornets thronged their broken parts, 
The bluejays pecked them on the tree, 
But in each apple’s heart of hearts 
A “honey-core’’ remained for me. 
ENVOY. 
Good friend, life’s promise oft is white, 
The unripe fruit may cause distress; 
But harvest-time will make it right— 


You’ll find a ‘“‘honey-core,” I guess. 
—Record. 





Self-Satisfaction Conducive to 
Happiness. 





It’s rather funny to hear people of con- 
temporaneous ages discuss each other. 

“Poor old Tom!” said one of his friends, 
who might possibly be a couple of years 
his junior, “he is getting rather shaky 
about the légs—he begins to show his age.” 

This remark was addressed to his host- 
ess at some evening function, just as “Old 
Tom” himself came jauntily up; while the 
other old fellow, relinquishing his place, 
made some remark about the consideration 
due to one’s elders. 

“Bob is really in his second childhood,” 
observed the last-comer, much to his hear- 
er’s amusement. “It is astonishing how 
much he has failed lately.” 

“Poor Mrs. A.——I suppose she has not 
the slightest idea how round her back has 
grown,” comments Mrs. B——. “She suc- 
ceeds pretty well in keeping her waist 
within bounds, but her shoulders Betray 
her.” 

“If a woman wishes to look young, she 
must keep her figure,” says Mrs. A—, 
eemplacently. ‘Now, there is Mrs. B——! 
You would never believe we were the same 
age, would you? She has let herself go 
all to pieces, and consequently looks ten 
years older.” 

After all, there is nothing like self-satis- 
faction to make us happy.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Health Requirements. 





The requirements of health can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. They 
are good air, good food, suitable clothing, 
cleanliness, and exercise and rest. 

The first two requirements affect the 
blood, and as the blood circulates all over 
the body, every part of the body, including 
the brain, is affected. 

Fresh air affects the purity of the blood. 
The freshest air is out of doors, and it is 
the duty of every one to spend a certain 
amount of time in the open air. 

Good food is not necessarily expensive 
food. 

Exercise and rest should alternate and 
balance each other. It is quite possible 
to take too much exercise, and this side 
of the question must be ‘guarded against 
just as carefully as the other. Women, as 
a rule, do not rest sufficiently. Every 
woman should try during the day to get 
a few minutes of rest, even if it interferes 
with her regular work. It is impossible 
for her to attend to the health and wel- 
fare of Her family if-her own health suf- 
fers from overwork and lack of rest.—New 
York World. 





A Farmer’s Small Fruits a Source 
of Profit. 





Mr. B. F. Smith says: 

Small fruit culture on the stock or grain 
farm is not estimated in the light and 
value that it deserves. There are but few 
farmers in our State who grow any kind 
of small fruit. They do not realize the 
value and healthfulness of these fruits as 
an auxiliary to the home supply of food. 
Every farm home should have a two or 
three-acre fruit garden for small fruit, in- 
terspersed with a few cherry, plum, and 
pear trees. One-half acre of this plot 
should be used for strawberries, half acre 
for raspberries, and an acre for black- 
berries, grapes and currants. ‘This fruit 
garden should be fenced by itself to keep 
intruding stock out. 

The fruit garden should have a roadway 
around it, inside the fence, and through 
the center for convenience of hauling in 
manure and straw for winter protection. 
In the center of the garden \there should 
be a shed or neat tasty pavilion built for 
keeping the garden tools. Before plant- 
ing this garden, it should be well pulver- 
ized with the plow, harrow, and roller. 
The planting should be done systematic- 
ally. Each fruit department should be 
measured off into rows and calculation 
made as to number of plants of the differ- 
ent kinds wanted. 

The farmer’s fruit garden may be 
square, or almost any shape that will 
make the general surroundings of the home 
complete. The work in the fruit garden 
should always be done in season, to keep 
the fruit growing. In fact it should be the 
cleanest spot around the farm. 

Most farmers look upon garden work 6 
a side issue, in which there are no returns 
for labor bestowed. Let any active farmer 
try his hand and take the same interest in 
the fruit garden that he does in his grain, 
stock, or hay fields, and he will soon dis- 
cover that his fruit garden is a source of 
profit. Probably not so much in the dollar 
value as in the pleasure he will enjoy in 
noting the growth of his trees and plants 
and the great variety he may have therein 
being so different from ordinary farming, 
that the contemplation of the fruit garden, 
with the beauty of its fruits, will be rest 
for the body and growth for the soul. 
There are real pleasures and enjoyment in 
beholding a well-grown pear, cherry, or 
plum tree well filled with luscious fruits, 
or the strawberry garden red with crimson 
berries, or the blackberry patch with 
bushes bending with black, juicy fruit. 

The berry season continues about eigat 
weeks, from the beginning of strawberries 
to the close of blackberries. While they 
last the farmer will have no occasion to 
call in a physician to see the children, for 
berries are more easily swallowed than the 
doctor’s pills. 

A well-kept fruit garden will be known 
throughout the neighborhood. Your neigh- 
bors will be more neighborly and more 
ready to exchange work with you. Should 
the farmer want to sell the farm and go 
to a warmer climate or remove to the 
city, the fruit garden will attract a better 
class of purchasers than would a farm 
without the garden. 

The farmer will find after a five years’ 
trial, ‘that the fruit garden is the most 
profitable part of the farm. It will pay 
to have a fruit garden for the canned fruit 
and preserves the good wife will put up 
for winter use, ‘and for the children co 
take to schvol for the noon lunch instead 
of the usual ration of fat pork and corn 
bread. ‘The boy and girl who fill up on 
fat pork will not progress in their studies 
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Reports o 


The amount of suffering and num- 
ber of deaths caused by the dangerous 
consumptive bacilli are just beginning 
to be realized by medical men. Tens 
of thqusands of people, probably mil- 
lions, havg lurking in their systems 
the germs which, unchecked, are liable 
to develop into galloping consump- 
tion. 

Sufferers from catarrh sooner or 
later find themselves in the grasp of 
consumption, or possibly a bronchial 
or throat trouble which generally de- 
velops into consumption. 

Coughs, colds and la grippe are also 
advance agents, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the latter disease has 
been for over ten years defying medi- 
cal skill everywhere, yet no cure had 
been discovered, particularly for the 
after-effects, which have left millions 
of shattered constitutions, until Dr. 
Slocum, of New York, gave to the 
world his priceless treatment, which 
is now being sent everywhere free 
upon application of sufferers. 

That a positive cure has been found 
at last seems almost a certainty from 
reports coming in. 


MICHIGAN REPORT. 


Consumption and Jung troubles have 
shown an increase the past year of at 
least ten per cent. over previous records. 

At Dexter, Mich., several cures have 
been obtained by Dr. Slocum’s treatment, 
one of the most notable being that of 
Maurice McCabe, who took it under his 
physician’s advice. 

At Merrill, Mich., Mrs. Mary R. Odette 
took the Slocum treatment and soon re- 
gained health. Several others suffering 
from chronic catarrh and asthma were 
cured by the free treatment course. The 
victory for Dr. Slocum is very pronounced 
in this part of the state. 

At Sonoma, Mich., where the grip raged 
so severely, the entire section being 
afflicted, the Slocum treatment has not 
failed in a single instance. Mrs. Mary 
Burch, of this place, one of the diffiqult 
cases which had developed into incipient 
consumption, was cured. 


NEW YORK REPORT. 


At Martinsburg, N. Y., the Dr. Slocum 
treatment cured Mrs. John H. Smith of 
lung disease, after local physicians had 
failed. 

At Kingston, several local cases of con- 
sumption and bronchial troubles were 
cured by the Slocum treatment. Mrs. 
Anna M., Griffiths was cured of weak lungs 
and after-effects of the grip. . 

At Castile, Lena Strong, whose case of 
bronchitis has baffled medical skill, was 
speedily cured after a short trial of the 
Dr. Slocum discovery. 


MISSISSIPPI REPORT. 


Consumption 





The alarming growth of con- 

sumption, lung weakness, asthma, 
grip, catarrh, and all wasting dis- 
eases recently led to a medical 
society investigation, which is now 
in progress in every state. 
Leading physicians’ reports are 
being collected and tabulated, so 
thatthe percentages may be quickly 
given for any section. 

We shall publish in these columns 
from time to time. reports from 
which consumptives and others in- 
terested may learn the truth. 

The experiments by able medical 
men who are now administering 
the new consumptive treatment 
discovered by Dr. T. A. Slocum, the 
eminent scientist of New York, 
will also form a part of our pub- 
lished investigations.—The Editor. 
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the Slocum treatment, after two years 
suffering, and although a supposed “ in- 
curable,” was cured. Three eminent lo- 
cal physicians had been unable to do any 
ood. 

. W. A. Hooks, Estes Mill, is another 
notable case which has interested this 
section of the country. After repeated 
failures with old methods, the Dr. Slocum 
treatment cured him. His case was com- 
plicated ; had catarrh in its worst form, 
and lung trouble, which was developing 
into consumption. 

W. L. Goodloe, of Canton, was wasting 
away, losing flesh and strength. His case 
was a peculiar form of consumption, 
which was gradually sapping his life. 
The Slocum treatment cured him. 


It is Dr. Slocum’s intention to sup- 
ply fresh from his laboratories a full 
course of his celebrated treatment 
free to all who write him, in order to 
effect as many curesas possible within 
the next few months. 

Every one who hasachronic cough, 
who has throat or head troubles, 
catarrh, grip, inflammation of bron- 
chial tubes, weak lung’s, etc., should 
avail themselves of this free offer 
before too late. 

Every one who has consumption, 
no matter how far advanced, should 
not lose a day in taking advantage of 
the free offer. 

Send your name and full address to 
Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98. Pine Street, 
New York, and the four free prepara- 
tions comprising the Slocum Treat- 
ment will be sent atonce. State that 
you read this article in Green’s Fruit 





Albert Loveless, of Covington, took 


Grower and greatly. oblige the Editor. 








Times Had Improved. 





Said an exasperated father at the dinner 
table: ‘You children turn up your noses 
at everything on the table. When I was a 
boy, I was glad to get enough dry bread 
to eat.” 

“TI say, pa, you are having a much bet- 
ter time of it now you are living with us, 
ain’t you?” remarked little Tommy. 





Human Incubators. 





‘Ducks are very numerous in all the Phil- 
ippine Islands, especially in Luzon, says 
an exchange. Thousands of them can be 
seen. disporting themselves in the river 
Pasig. The eggs of these ducks are not 
hatched by the female fowls, but by Tagal 
Indians, many of the males making it their 
sole occupation. The eggs are placed in 
large nests of wood ashes and the Tagals 
sit on them for hours. The banks of the 
river are lined with these queer human 
incubators, who eat, drink, smoke and 
play cards, but always hatch out their sit- 
tings without breaking an egg. During 
the last few years artificial incubators 
have been introduced and are now rival- 
ing the picturesque Indians in Manila, but 
in the interior of the island the Tagals are 
preferred, being less expensive. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





The fee advanced to the matrimonial 
agent is money paid in to court. 

No one so completely realizes the ineffi- 
ciency of a superior as a swbordinate. 

When a woman has.credit she always 
buys a lot of fool things she doesn’t need. 

We have often wondered why railroad 
men and hotel clerks are referred to as 
being genial. 

The man who is his own worst enemy 
usually has a number of other enemies who 
run a close second. 

One never gives offense by criticising the 
average man. Every man thinks himself 
a little above the average. ; 

If men could live their lives over again 
they would avoid all their old mistakes— 
and make a lot of new ones. 

An enterprising Chicago man is about to 
open a training school for pugilists. The 
full course will embrace seven languages. 

Probably nothing combines to discourage 
a man more than a desire to whip an 
enemy coupled with the belief that he can’t 
do it-—-Chicago News. 





How One of Our Lady Readers 
Makes a Good Living. 


Ihave poticed the different waysin which 
some of your readers have been making 
money, and I wish now to give my expe- 
rience. I am selling Baird’s Non-Alcoholic 
Flavoring Powders, never making less 
than $3 a day, and I oftentimes clear over 
$5. These powders are much cheaper than 
the liquids and they go twice as far. From 
one to eight different flavors can be sold at 
most every house for flavoring ice cream, 
custards, cakes, candies, etc., and they 
give to any delicacy in which they are put 
that richness of flavor so common to the 
fruits and flowers they represent. Guar- 
anteed to be perfectly healthful. I have not 
any trouble selling them, as everyone who 
sees them tried buys them. By writing to 
W. H. Baird & Co., 283 Telephone Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa., they will give you full 
particulars and give you a start. I give 
my experience, hoping that others who are 
in need of employment can do as well as 


I have. 








For the land’s sake—use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizer. 
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Farmers’ Picnics. 





The first thing necessary to hold a far- 
mers’ picnic will be to secure a shady 
grove, cleaved of rubbish, well set in blue- 
grass, near the centre of the community. 
Next a speaker’s stand should be erected 
large enough to hold an organ and choir. 
Back part of stand should be inclosed; in 
front a lot of plank seats in a cool shade. 
To .attract attention the Committee on 
Arrangements should purchase a display 
tent, say, 14x25 feet, with 6 feet walls and 
12 feet centre, with appropriate banners. 
This will cost $21.65, and can be pitched 
each succeeding picnic. A small entry fee 
on exhibits will pay costs of tent and show 
counters, and the whole. affair can be 
loaded on one wagon. Other conveniences 
might be large plank tables for basket din- 
ners, good drinking water, etc. 

For this one or two days’ picnic we 
would like to describe some of the many 
benefits derived. Farmers and their wives 
will meet their new neighbors and renew 
old acquaintances—vexing problems in 
poultry, stock and vegetables will be dis- 
cussed and remedies given, schooling of 
our boys and girls, where to send for best 
culture and training, etc. Also the young 
people can be intensely interested by giv- 
ing them a share of the programme of the 
day—a few recitations, papers’ on some 
farm topics, and songs. with organ: The 
meeting need not be made expensive by-se- 
curing foreign speakers—we have -good 
local talent in most all vicinities that can 
be drawn on for short discussion on farm 
topics. The very thought of a picnic 
abhors the idea of long, dry essays—the 
programme must needs be short and spicy 
—not exceeding one and one-half hours to 
each session, with a good long noon, such 
as a tired man enjoys—two and one-half 
hours—for, as you remember,.a part of the 
time will be occupied with the display of 
products out in the tent, where we shall 
find specimens of the best implements, 
finest fruits, largest vegetables—in fact, 
anything that will advance rural indus- 
tries.—Mirror and Farm>:r. 





Agricultural Education in Ger- 
many. 





There are three groups of agricultural 
educational establishments in Germany— 
High, Middle and: Lower schools. The 
first category extends back as far as 1806, 
They have been largely developed in recent 
years. Many of them are attached to uni- 
versities, as- at Halle, Leipzig, Giessen, 
Konigsberg, Kiel and Breslau, and they 
are all of them entirely dependent on State 
support. They are intrusted with the 
double task of-fostering scientific investi- 
gation and instructing their scholars in the 
scientific principles of agriculture. The 
Middle Agricultural schools are about 
thirty years old, and are intended for the 
sons of fairly well-to-do peasants. A gen- 
eral education is accorded to them, but 
special attention is devoted to natural sci- 
ence and agricultural subjects. 

There are also a large number of agricul- 
tural winter schools situated for the most 
part in small towns. The scholars are the 
sons of peasants, who in the summer work 
on the'parental farm. The teachers dur- 


ing the period, of their scholastic inac- 
tivity wander about: from farm to farm 
studying the latest improvements in the 
district, and distributing on solicitation sci- 
ence advice to the farmers. The number 
of these winter schools amounted at the 
end of 1898 to 168. The,continuation school 
system applied to the purposes of agricul: 
ture has been largely adopted. in 
ern and Western Germany, and to a less 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
| Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry end 
Household, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 
Prof, H. E, VAN DEMAN, Associate Editor. 


sn J. CLINTON Pret, Business Man«ger. 


: Price, 50 cents per year. Postuge Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 
HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
‘Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 


Express Money Orders may be at any 
ce of the American Express Co., United peaees 
ress Co., Wells, Fargo ress Co., Paci 
nd North Pacitic. An order for not more shee 
00 costs only five cents, and you may send it 
‘Post Ofc ; : , tained from 

Post Office Money Orders may be obtain 
the post-offices of all-large towns, and will cost 
‘enly five cents. You may send money by pos 
office money order at our risk. 

HK Letter,—All postmasters must regis” 
ter your letterif youask them and if sucha —= 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may sen! 
money by registered letter at our risk. 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago Banks made payable to the order s 
GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our ris. 

We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 
mentioned above, , ‘ 

Postage Stamps will be received the same as 
cash or the fractioual parts of adollar, and inany 

ount when more convenient for subscribers. 

e prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the pub- 
lisher must be notified by letter or postal card 
when you wish your paper stopped. Ali arrear- 

should be paid, at .he rate of 5 cents a copy. 
eturning your paper will not enable us to 
continue it, as we cannot find your name On our 
books, unless your post-oftice address is given. 

Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
panera sent to a new address should write new 
address plainly and alsotorward the printed ad- 
dress cut from the last paper received. We will 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. 

Missing Numbers,—It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our papersent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not re- 
ceive any number when due, write us 4 postal 
ard, and we will immediately forward @ dupli- 
cate of the missing number. 


Me 





Rates for advertising space, made known on 
@pplication. is the intention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
mit none but reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per. year by refusin: 
business from parties whose reliability migh' 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
wertisements in this paper are from reliable 

fes but if subscribers fnd any of them 

be otherwise we will esteem it a favor !f 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 





' Entered at Rechester Post Office as second class mall 


matter. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y., OCTOBER, 1899. 


The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper published. in America. 
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Small but Important. 





What a small undertaking it would be 
ff every subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er would undertake to send us one new 
subscriber. This is something that could 
easily be accomplished; and what would be 
the result? Instead of having fifty thou- 
sand subscribers, we should have one hun- 
dred thousand subscribers. Think of this, 
kind friends, and send us one new sub- 
scriber. 

We will accept one new subscription for 
six months for 30c. and will mail as pre- 
mium four plants of new Red Cross cur- 





Living Trees tor Fence Posts. 





Great changes have been made during 
the last few years in fences owing to the 
introduction of woven wire fences. Stone 
walls are no longer.-put up, rail fences 
are a thing of the past, and board fences 
are rarely seen. All of the old-style fences 
Were expensive and objectionable, since 
they caused the snow te accumulate and 
tlock the highways. The modern fences for 
farms, or gardens, .are wire fences, which 
do not require exceedingly heavy posts 
aince the wind does not rack: wire fences, 

Apple trees, mulberry trees, cherry, pear 
and other trees have been used as living 
fence posts. We plant rows of these fruit 
trees through our farms at intervals of ten 
or twenty rods. Should we at any time 
desire to fence off these large fields into 
smaller fields we could do it by stretching 
woven wire along these rows of bearing 
fruit trees. Think of this question, you 
who are thinking of building fences, and 
you who desire to beautify your komes. 





Advice About Planting. -Grapes. 


eel 


A subscriber to Green’s. Fruit Grower, 
of Big Stone Gap, Va.,.says.that he is 
thinking of planting one-half acre of 
grapes for market and desires to know 
what varieties we would recommend, how 
far apart they should be set in the rows, 
and how far apart the rows should be. He 
also wants to know whether it is best to 
plant them in the fall or spring. 

In reply, wé would’ recommend fall 
planting of grape vines almost anywhere, 
but especially in Virginia. Vines will 
make nearly double the growth next 
spring if planted this fall. After planting 
eover each vine. with a:small. forkful of 
strawy manure, or litter, and plant the 
vines a little deeper (or ¢over.a little deep- 
er) than if set out in.the spring. I should 
plant one-half of this ground.to Concord, 
one-fourth to Worden and one-fourth to 
Niagara. I think these three varieties 
would be enough. If you desire more va- 
rieties, plant Campbell’s' Harly (black), 
Diamond (white), an&é Delaware (red)— 
the last is very early. 

Plant eight feet apart in the rows, with 
the rows ten feet apart. 





Varnishing and Painting Car- 
riages at Home. 





Money can be saved by varnishing and 
painting a carriage at home. The materials 
and time will not cost one-fourth what you 
will have to pay for getting the work done 
at the shop. 

The great difficult? in doing this work at 
home, is in finding a room which is clean 
enough and sufficiently free from dust. 
Should you attempt to paint or varnish a 
nice wagon in an ordinary carriage. house, 
the dust would accumulate upon it before 
the paint or varnish would dry and it 
could never thereafter be removed. Even 
should you sweep out the carriage house 
and sprinkle the floor; it is likely that 
there. would be, sufficient dust.to-affect the 
work you are doing. 2 Tee 

Oarriage painters -have..rooms devoted 
exclusively to this work from which every 


emoved. Then 
the floors are sprinkled, the” 


oors and win- 


dows Closed, ‘and the work is done. There- | 


fore if you have no place that can be 
made free from veoh ay eae you to 
get your. work done at the shops, especially 
if you have’a ‘nice carriage to‘varnish. Of 
“eourse- old. work: will not ‘require 80 much 

First, wesh your carriage, taking great 


$35 s to.temove every particle of dust, or 


‘especially “from, the spaces between 
the spokes maak cee“ bata” and in little 


Nim, 


corners and crevices difficult to gét at. In 
order to accomplish this purpose remove 
the top, setting it on benches, or barrels, 
where it will be about the ordinary heighth 
from the floor. I assume that you have 
swept the room thoroughly, that you have 
sprinkled the floor more than ordinarily 
wet, since it cannot be sprinkled again 
after the varnishing is done. 

I advise you not to paint unless the old 
paint on the wagon is in very bad condi- 
tion, since a coat of good varnish will gen- 
erally restore the color and preserve the 
woodwork sufficiently without repainting. 
Of course you will have to repaint the 
rims of the wheels near the tires where the 
paint is worn off. If you are obliged to 
paint use the best coach paint, since very 
little is required, and be careful that you 
do not apply the paint when it is thick. It 
should be reduced so that it flows quite 
freely. The paint should be thoroughly 
dried before the varnish is applied. 

Purchase the best coach varnish, which 
ean be bought at four dollars per gallon. 
A.quart of varnish will more than paint 
an ordinary carriage, and will only cost 
one dollar. Possibly it may cover the 
woodwork of two carriages. Ido not ad- 
vise applying any paint or varnish to the 
leather of the carriage. 

Care should be taken that the varnish 
is not applied too lavishly, so that it will 
run after being' applied. When the varnish 
has dried thoroughly carriage painters 
usually sponge off the carrigge, which 
hardens the varnish, using water as cold 
as possible. 

A wagon which has been run a year, 
especially if used during the muddy sea- 
son, needs varnishing. A coat of good 
varnish every year should keep a wagon 
in good condition. It will be unnecessary 
to paint the wagon if it has received its 
coat of varnish annually. 

Where varnish turns yellow on car 
riages it is evidence that the varnish is of 
poor quality, or that the carriage is stored 
in a room in which ammonia has been in- 
troduced. This ammonia comes from the 
stables below, in most cases. 





Trees Planted too Closely. 





In a recent drive through the country, 
I noticed several apple orchards where the 
trees were growing too closely. These 


trees were not productive, and I have no- 


ticed that they were not productive in 
other years. It is impossible to grow fine 
apples where the branches of trees meet 
between the rows, and completely shade 
the ground. I should recommend removing 
every other row of trees from such an 
orchard. ; 

Plum, cherry and pear trees may be 
planted much more closely than apple 
trees, since they are not so wide spread- 
ing. There is no objection to planting 
trees in orchards closely together, provid- 
ing the trees which crowd are removed as 
the years go by. In Missouri apple orch- 
ards, trees are planted closely ‘together, 
since they are not expected to make such 
extraordinary large trees as are found in 
the Bastern or Middle States. Apple trees 
in Missouri are not so long lived as they 
are in New York State. They begin to 
bear early and die early. ; 
Therefore, the distance apart that the 
trees should be planted;depends upon the 
place where they are located. In Western 
New York apple trees grow to a marvelous 
size, demanding large space. I should 
plant an apple orchard, even in Western 
New York, two rods apart each way, ex- 
pecting in-fifteen or twenty years to re- 
move every other row, 





Grape Culture. 





Mr. W. Mead, of Western Virginia, is a 
practical all-round fruit grower, and has 
the following advice to give in regard to 
grape culture for Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I apply manuré to the soil for three 
years after planting and yet on some soils 
this might not be necessary. My object 
is to give health and vigorous growth to 
the vines and to get the trellis covered as 
soon as possible. After this my attention 
is given to the canes and body of the vine. 
In future years after the vineyard has 
borne several crops I ‘manure it every 
other year. After three years growth I 
prune back to two buds. When the vine 
is seven or eight years old I cut back to 
one bud. My practice is to have as little 
of the old bark left on the main cane as 
possible, as it makes a place for insects 
to hide. If you want fine, large clusters 
prune your vines back closely and do not 
let the canes run over seven or eight feet. 
Thin out the arms during summer. Do 
not allow the clusters to form too thickly. 
Clip out where the clusters are, too close 
when the grapes are about. the size of 
shot. Do not remove the leaves from the 
vine as some people recommend. 

Grape vines are desirable and attractive 
for covering sides of buildings, barns, or 
walls, and you need not be afraid that the 
vines will do the building or walls any 
bsom.~They will protect them. Plant 
grape vines for the health of your family, 
and for their enjoyment. 

The longer you permit your canes of the 
grape vines to run the smaller the fruit 
will grow. The greatest percentage of 
sugar is formed closer to the roots of the 
grapes and not at the extremities. 





What to Order in the way of 
Trees, Plants and Vines for a 
Home Supply. 





Subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower 
often write for advice as to what they 
shall plant. Charles A. Green gives be- 
low a list of varieties of the various fruits 
which can be safely recommended for 
most localities, and the number of each 
for family supply: 

Twelve apple trees—Fanny, Red Astra- 
chan, Gravenstein, Oldenberg, Sweet 
Bough, Glori Mundi, American Blush, 
Banana, Lord Nelson, Paragon, Arkansas 
Beauty and Ben Davis. 

Six cherry trees—Two Montmorency, 
one Early Richmond, one Green’s Tar- 
tarian, Napoleon and English Morello. | 

Nine grape vines—One Green Mountain, 
one Delaware, two Worden, one Concord, 
two Niagara, one Diamond and one 
Brighton. : 

Six peach trees—One Triumph, two 
Champion, one Early Crawford, one Oraw- 
ford’s Late and one Capitol. 

Nine Standard pear trees—One Wilder 
Early, two Bartlett, one Clapp’s Favorite, 
one Seckel, two Sheldon and two Anjou. 

Eight Dwarf pear trees—Two Wilder 
Early, two Bartlett, two Duchess, two 
Anjou. 

Ten plum trees—Two Reine Olaude, 
two York State, two Burbank, two Abund- 
ance and two Bradshaw. 

Six quince trees—T'wo Orange, two 
Alaska, two Bourgeat. 

Twenty-four eng ened plants—Twelve 
Taylor and twelye orado. we 

“Thirty-six currants—Twelve Red Cross, 
twelve Fay’s Prolific and twelve White 
Grape. . Bt iy 
Thirty-six gooseberries—Twelve Indus- 
try, twelve Keepsake and twelve Down- 
| ing. : 

‘Twenty-four red raspberries—Twelve 
Loudon and twelve Cuthbert. 
‘Thirty-six. black raspberries—Twelve 
Conrath,:twelve Nemaha and twelve Kan- 





One hundred straw bers Twenty-five 
Corsican, twenty-five - 1 iol twenty-five 


Glen Mary-and twenty-five McKinley. 


_* 






A Complaint from California. 





Mr. F. Anthony, a subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower from California, writes us 
in regard to the condition of the dried 
prune market on the Pacific Coast. He 
says that the impression has gone forth 
that the crop is exceedingly large, and 
that buyers have taken advantage of this 
rumor to bear down prices. As a result 
the large prune orchards on the Pacific 
Coast are liable to part with their prod- 
ucts at a much lower price than they 
should. 

He also calls attention to the fact that 
business is more prosperous, that the idle 
are employed, and the consumption of 
fruit in every form will be largely in- 
creased. The price of all products is also 
advancing and it seems to him as though by 
proper manipulation the price of dried 
fruits could be kept up to a price that 
would give a fair margin of profit to the 
producer. He advises all who hold dried 
prunes to ask a higher price and thinks 
there will be no doubt that higher prices 
will be secured. 


There are few in the Eastern States who 
understand the magnitude of the prune in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast. Formerly 
dried prunes were imported from Europe, 
but now the California product not only 
supplies this country, but is shipped to 
every part of the world. California dried 
fruit has no superior. The prunes are grown 
in large orchards, allowed to ripen thor- 
oughly, are then picked and spread out in 
trays on the ground exposed to the bright 
sunshine where they are dried perfectly 
without artificial heat, owing to the ab- 
sence at that season in California of rain. 
After this the dried prunes are graded 
into different sizes, the largest specimens 
selling for the highest price. 





Interview with a Horticulturist. 





Perhaps many readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower have heard of John Charlton, the 
veteran, all-around horticulturist. I vis- 
ited this gentleman yesterday and discov- 
ered him in his fruit garden with a gun 
in his hand, but he did not attempt to 
shoot me. He gave me a kindly greeting, 
and excused himself for carrying deadly 
weapons, on the ground that his object 
was to shoot Baltimore Orioles, which had 
proved destructive to his grapes, plums, 
peaches, etc. His grape vines were 
heavily laden with beautiful clusters 
which had scarcely begun to color, and 
yet many specimens had been pecked into 
and destroyed by birds. I saw specimens 
of plums which were covered on all sides 
with punctures made by the bills of birds. 
The Oriole is a friend of mine, and I am 
sorry to see him hunted with deadly 
weapons. On my grounds I should prefer 
to lose considerable fruit rather than de- 
stroy these beautiful birds. 


I asked Mr. Charlton why he did not 
cover his clusters of grapes with bags. He 
said he would do so at once, and another 
year would cover the clusters two or three 
months earlier, when the work could be 
done with less labor. This is the best 
method of protecting grapes from birds, 
unless one has a large vineyard in which 
case, perhaps, the gun is the only remedy 
and yet I am a friend of birds, and dislike 
to see them destroyed. At my Rochester 
place my grapes are annually destroyed by 
birds. I have charged this destruction to 
sparrows which frequent my grape vines 
in large numbers, but Mr. Charlton thinks 
tkat the sparrows cannot be justly charged 
with the damage. I should have placed 
bags over each cluster of my grapes earlier 
in the season but at that busy date it was 
overlooked. I have instructed my man to 
cover the clusters with bags at once. ok 

Notwithstanding the dry weather which 
has prevailed here, the trees, vines and 
shrubs have not seemed to have suffered 
much. My attention was called to the 
beautiful matrimony vine, which was cov- 
ered with blossoms, and which later in the 
season is covered with beautiful berries. 
This vine had suffered from the drouth, 
but a large hole was made near its roots 
and several pails of water were poured 
therein.¢ After twelve hours the water 
had soaked into the ground completely, 
and the hole was covered with loose earth 
and the vine has recovered its full vigor. 

Mr. Charlton trains his tomato plants 
each to a single stake, and keeps the side 
shoots cut off. His plants now are four 
to five feet high and are objects of beauty, 
heavily laden with fruit. 

My attention was called to a beautiful 
specimen of the Althea (Roge of Sharon) 
growing in bush form, also in tree form. 
The little tree Althea grown like a young 
apple tree, with branches only at the top 
was covered with beautiful blossoms, and 
was an attractive object. I was told that 
Altheas should be trimmed back severely 
in the spring, after which additional blos- 
som shoots would be thrown out, adding 
greatly to the beauty of the tree, or bush. 
I was shown a beautiful specimen of the 
weeping lilac, also a specimen of the tree 
lilac, which are quite rare. 

I was attracted td the beautiful cannas. 
Not long ago cannas were grown simply 
for the beauty of their foliage, but re- 
cently beautiful early blooming varieties 
have been introduced embracing almost all 
colors. Agandale was recommended as the 
most beautiful red canna, and Madam 
Crozy and Alemannia the best of. the yel- 
low varieties. Beds of these cannas may 
be seen on the lawns of the homes of 
wealthy Rochester men in full bloom from 
early August until late fall, and their 
beauty is not surpassed by any other flow- 
er at that season. Aside from their 
beautiful foliage they are scarcely ex- 
ceeded by the paeony in brilliancy of dis- 
play in blossom, and since they continue 
in blossom after the manner of the glad- 
jolus, they are in this respect superior to 
the paeony. 

My object in visiting this place was to 
see the Champion peach, which I had seen 
before on the same grounds. The trees 
were far too heavily laden with fruit to 
produce the finest specimens, and yet one- 
half of the peaches had been removed 
early in the season. Mr. Chariton considers 
this one of the most valuable early peaches 
in existence, which has proved here to be 
exceedingly hardy in bud and wood, thus 
it has not failed to fruit in any season, 
which is quite remarkable for Rochester. 

It is an early peach, ripening at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., in August. It is a vigorous 
grower, with healthy foliage. Healthy 
foliage means a good deal for a peach tree. 
I saw one peach tree budded to the Alex- 
ander on one side, and to another variety 
on the opposite side, and my attention was 
called to the vast difference fn the vigor 
and health of the foliage of the two varie-- 
ties, Alexander being far more vigorous 
and thrifty. The foliage on any fruit tree 
is a matter of great importance, There 
are varieties of apples which have bright, 
leathery, dark green leaves, which seem 
to be able to withstand almost any climate, . 
disease, or insect without serious injury, | 
while other varieties of apples in the same 
orchards may have the leaves seriously. 
affected by fungus, etc. 

The Champion peach is of the highest 
quality, exceedingly rich and juicy. It is 
a white peach with beautiful red cheeks, 4 
roundish in shape, and absolutely a free 
stone peach. Near by was a tree of Tri- 
umph peach, a still newer and earlier va- 
riety than the Champion. Triumph has. 
been classed a free stone, but is not en- 
tirély free, yet it parts from the pit more. 








freely than Alexander. Mr. Charlton was 


trees here and there. 


atly pleased with the Triumph, and 
pabenty that it is far better than the 
Greensboro, a competitor sent out at the 
same time, 

Mr. Charlton has large trees of the 
Bourgeat quince, and he is favorably im- 
pressed with this variety. He finds it a 
thrifty growing quince, far more upright 
and vigorous than other quince trees. With 
suitable aid it will nearly compete in size 
with an ordinary apple tree. While the 
fruit of this quince is in condition for use 
in late fall it may be kept into the winter. 
It has been marketed Jate in the season 
after other quinces were gone at double 
the price of ordinary quinces. Its great 
vigor enables this new quince to withstand 
attacks of insects and fungus where other 
varieties might fail. 

I saw at this place two trees of the Bis- 
marck apple, with the largest specimens 
of fruit I have ever seen on the Bismarck. 
I supposed the Bismarck was a good sized 
apple, but was not aware it could~be called 
a very large apple, but such was the case 
here. Mr. Charlton is highly pleased with 
Bismarck. It is an exceedingly handsome 
yellowish apple, with bright red streaks 
and splashes. These fine specimens were 
growing on a tree not much higher than 
my head. <A peculiarity of the Bismarck 
is that it bears fruit freely on young trees 
soon after transplanting.—Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





Her Diamonds. 





I recently read a long article, describing 
the marvelous jewels worn by the nobility 
of Europe and the millionaire women of 
America. It appears that Lady London- 
derry often appears, wearing diamonds to 
the value of $300,000. The Duchess of 
Marlboro, the Marchioness of Tweedale, 
the Countess of Craven, the Countess de 
Castellane (formerly Anna Gould), Mrs. 
William Hestor and Mrs. Jacob Hestor 
wear diamonds of equal, or greater, value 
on great occasions, It is estimated that 
the diamonds worn by these ladies are 
worth billions of dollars. “Vanity of van- 
ities, all is vanity.”” If these women were 
confined to an island where supplies from 
laboring people were cut off their billions 
of dollars worth of diamonds would not 
buy them one penny’s worth of bread to 
keep them from starving. 

Why do they value their diamonds so 
highly? Simply for the reason that it 
helps to sustain their position among the 
wealthy or the titled classes. Do they 
wear diamonds because they add comfort 
to their wardrobe? No, all the diamonds 
in the world would not keep out the biting 
wind, or shield from exposure so well as 
a gown which could be purchased for a 
trifle. These diamonds are worn simply to 
gratify pride and ambition. 

Should a woman be applauded for the 
extravagance of her investment in dia- 
monds? No, in this age of privation and 
suffering among the poor, women should 
be condemned for such extravagance, no 
matter how wealthy they may be. Do we 
read in the public press about the mar- 
velous charitable gifts of great ladies who 
are famous for their diamonds? No, I do 
not know of any of them who have founded 
a hospital, or a home for the friendless, or 
who have given large sums for the wel- 
fare of the poor and unfortunate. Would 
it not be a far greater honor if it could 
truthfully be said of these women that 
they were foremost in charitable and 
benevolent work, rather than that they 


were foremost in the brilliancy and num- 
ber of their jewels. 


What class of acquaintances does the 
display of these marvelous diamonds win? 
They bring a class of acquaintances who 
are utterly selfish, whose aim in life is 
simply to make a display and who desert 
their friends:: when ‘misfortune.’ ‘befalls. 
them. Do they bring a class of friends 
who would be of service in the hour of 
trial and trouble? Do they bring friends 
who would come to the rescue in case of 
financial or other misfortunes? No. 





Fruit Growing in Europe. 





I did not visit Hurope for the purpose of 
studying the condition of fruit growing 
there, and yet naturally I took note of all 
I saw or heard, relating to this subject 
wherever I went. While I am aware that 
there are commercial orchards in Europe 
I did not see any, although I spent nearly 
three months continually on the move. In 
America you cannot move about on the 
cars anywhere without seeing orchards, 
varying from one to ten or twenty acres 
in extent, but in Europe I cannot remem- 
ber having seen any such orchards. 

The land in Europe is usually leased by 
poor people who occupy from one to five 
acres, which they devote to grain and 
such other crops as are necessary for the 
home supply, having no inducement to 
plant orchards, and no opportunity. In 
France and in some parts of Switzerland, 
I saw large numbers of English walnuts, 
not planted as orchards but as scattered 
The apple and pear 
I very seldom saw except an occasional 
tree, and these were not looking remark- 
ably thrifty or productive. The plum 


seems to thrive particularly well, espe- 
cially in Germany. Indeed, our best plums 


originally came from Europe and are 
known as European plums, but I did not 
see the plum grewing in orchards. Plum 
trees were planted along the roadsides, or 
through the fields, separating one field 
from another as I. have often recom- 
mended the planting of trees in this 
country, closely in rows and the rows a 
long ways apart. These plum trees were 
heavily laden with fruit and-were sold at 
exceedingly low prices. 

I saw no large fields planted to the rasp- 
berry, blackberry, gooseberries or cur- 
rants. The poor people have a few such 
small fruits as succeed with them grow- 
ing in gardens. They give them high cul- 
ture, irrigating them, and often producing 
marvelous specimens. I saw at Brussels, 
Belgium, the largest currants I have ever 
seen and yet they were not-new or re- 
markable varieties. They were simply or- 
dinary currants grown by irrigation and 
with skilful cultivation. The poor peas- 
ants tramp to the markets, carrying their 
baskets of fruit, or, in rare instances, 
have them drawn by dogs in carts. The 
fruits are generally sold by the women 
who grow them. They are peddled around 
by these women along the streets of the 
cities and towns on market days, certain 
streets being set aside solely for the sale 
of such products and to the sale of eggs, 
etc. 

The apricot seems to be a popular fruit 
in Europe, and one successfully grown. I 
saw apricot trees loaded down with fruit 
in Switzerland in sight of the snow-clad 
mountains, but there were no orchards of 
apricots so far as I saw. Apricots were 
grown in small gardens, and were ped- 
dled out by women and children in the 
small way I have already indicated. The 
fact that apples, pears and peaches in 
Wurope are grown like grape vines here, 
with arms stretched out upon walls, at 
great expense, indicates that these fruits 
cannot be grown in Europe to compete 
with this country. If they could be thus 

own the United States would not be 

ipping such large quantities of apples 
and pears to’ Europe. While all fruits 
are grown there they do not thrive as the 
do here. , 
I was surprised at the small size of 
. nurseries, which indicates that 

fruit bearing trees and plants are not 


bd 


largely in demand. I saw many nurseries 
which would not cover more than two or 
three, or four acres, and do not remember 
seeing any nursery that would cover more 
than four acres of land. The selling of 
trees and plants through agents appears 
to be unknown in Burope. In London I 
inquired of a large lithographing company 
if I could be permitted to look over their 
colored fruit plates. The proprietor did 
not understand what I meant. I explained 
that I referred to lithographic pictures: of 
fruits, such as were used by salesmen of 
nurseries. I was told that no such plates 
were made in Europe and that there were 
no tree agents. taking orders for trees 
through the country as there are in this 
country. 





Peculiarity of Dwarf Pears. 





I have noticed through the experience of 
many years that the fruit of dwarf pears 
is uniformly of larger size and handsomer 
appearance than that of the same varieties 
grown upon standard pear trees. This re- 
culiarity I have noticed more particularly 
during the past few years since I have 
grown the dwarf pear in what I call hedge 
rows through my city garden. I cut these 
trees back severely each season. It is sur- 
prising how a tree can be retarded in 
growth kept close to the ground and 
within narrow limits by closely pruning 
back the branches each year. I have near 
my house a bed planted as a screen with 
Blood Leaved plum (Prunus Pisardi). 
These trees were planted seven years ago 
yet by cutting back the tops closely each 
season the trunks of the trees are not now 
much larger around than my thumb, not 
so large around as a hoe handle. With- 
out cutting back, these trees would have 
grown twice as large. By cutting back 
the top annually any tree may be reduced 
in growth, and at the same time forced 
into early fruiting; 

One row of dwarf pear trees through 
the center of our garden, planted three 
feet apart in the row, bore fruit this sea- 
son and I was astonished at the size of the 
specimens. I picked the largest Bartlett 
pears from those trees that I have ever 
seen. This year other varieties have 
come into bearing. The Wilder Harly 
pear has fruited on these rows. It is far 
larger than on standard pear trees and 
more perfect in form and color. 

One morning as I passed along this row, 
which is continually a feature of interest, 
I saw six large pears hanging near the 
ground the color of gold, with a slight 
tinge of crimson on each cheek. I did not 
recognize the variety. I picked some and 
found they were overripe, having been 
overlooked. One seemed to be firm and in 
good condition, and on cutting into it and 
eating I discovered it was Clapp’s Favor- 
ite although the specimens were so utterly 
unlike the Clapp’s Favorite as grown on 
standard trees that I did not recognize the 
variety. 

The question arises, why is the fruit of 
dwarf pear trees larger than that of 
standard pear trees. My answer is that 
the dwarf pear tree is something in the 
condition of a grape vine which has been 
ringed. The root of dwarf pear trees is a 
quince, and the pear which has been budded 
on to the quince has not made a perfect 
union. ‘Thus the sap passes more slowly 
and laboriously through the point where 
the pear is budded on to the quince stock, 
bringing about the same result as that in 
grape vines where the bark has been cut 
to cause the grapes to ripen earlier and to 
make the clusters of the grapes larger. 

I am sure the possibility of close plant- 
ing has not been considered by most fruit 
growers. Where large orchards are 
planted I recommend giving the trees wide 
space, knowing that the trees are.to re- 
main there permanently. It is a fact, 
however, that any man who has a city or 
village lot, and in the back part of that 
lot a space forty or fifty feet square, of 
good soil, may have in fruiting by proper 
pruning and treatment, fifty varieties of 
plums, fifty varieties of apples, fifty va- 
rieties of cherries, fifty varieties of 
peaches, one tree being devoted to each 
variety, and in addition to these a large 
collection of varieties of grapes, raspber- 
ries, currants, blackberries, red raspber- 
ries and other fruits. 

This will astonish the reader, but I can 
show you many small pieces of ground in 
Rochester, N. Y., which contain a sur- 
prisingly large number of varieties of 
fruits without any attempt being made to 
discover how many varieties can be grown 
on a small piece of ground. After a period 
of ten, fifteen or twenty years the trees 
would of course have to be thinned out. 


A Rochester horticulturist desiring to 
test a large number of varieties on a small 
piece of valuable ground trained his apple, 
peach, plum and other fruit trees to grow 
upright, a single shoot instead of branch- 
ing wide as in orchards. Imagine the 
pleasure of an enthusiastic fruit grower 
who is confined to narrow limits as re- 
gards land, who can have several hundred 
varieties of fruits, growing in the back 
yard of his city residence. 

I kave had something to say of late in 
regard to close planting in rows, three and 
four feet apart in the rows, and with rows 
far apart. I shall continue to recommend 
this method of planting, but suggest that 
the different varieties be mixed somewhat 
along the rows in order that the blossoms 
of the fruits may be fertilized. It is pos- 
sible that when plums are planted in this 
isolated manner the curculio may be more 
destructive to the fruit than if the trees 
were planted in a solid block in the or- 
dinary orchard form. 
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Fruit Crops. 





Mr. Fairchild, Hammondsport, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir: I enclose stamped envelope 
and will be glad to have you state briefly 
what the prospects are for the grape crop 
in your locality, and expectations as to 
better prices this fall. How are peaches 
and apples? Kindly reply and oblige— 
Yours truly, Chas. A. Green. 

August 5, 1899.—Grapes will be an aver- 
age crop, free from black and brown rot; 
fully ten days ahead of usual. We ex- 
pect prices will be better than last_sea- 
son. A. D. B. Gremley & Co. also J. S. 
Smith, the two large firms here who buy 
and pack from 750,000 to 1,000,000 baskets 
each year, have largely increased their 
storage for the coming season. But few 
peaches in this section. Apples not above 
one-third crop.—Yours, H. O. Fairchild. 

Wm. M. Rawlings reports that the 
apple crop is good in Central Indiana. 

W. J. Heath reports from New Hamp- 
shire that the apple crop there is better 
than the average of off years. Hvery far- 
mer will have enough for his own use. 
Seven-eighths of the farmers will have a 
few apples to sell. 


' The Making of the Man. 








“And finally,” he urged, proudly, “I am 
a self-made man!” 

The beautiful girl whose hand he sought 
in marriage regarded him with scorn. 

“You cannot deceive me!” she exclaimed. 
“You were made by a trust! What would 
you be, I ask you in all candor, but for 
Consolidated Pigs’ Feet?” 





He quailed under her accusing glance, 
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E. VAN DEMAN, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





and agricultural journals. 


other country. 


dress this office. 


Can some good authority tell us how it 
is that we have two kinds of the Rome 
Beauty and Neverfail apples? Long may 
Mr. Van Deman and others live to write 
and I to read.—J. W. H., old subscriber, 
Winchester, Ohio. 

What is commonly called “bud-varia- 
tion” is the cause of the sports from the 
normal types of varieties of fruits. There 
are several instances of this kind on rec- 
ord. The same is true of a few flowers 
and vegetables. The cases mentioned by 
J. W. H. are well known to scientific po- 
mologists. The vyariation of Rome 
Beauty apple is of rather recent occur- 
rence, and in Hastern Ohio. It is a very 
considerable improvement over the old 
variety in size. How permanent and gen- 
eral this may prove to become is yet to be 
demonstrated. Probably it may continue 
indefinitely. There have long been varia- 
tions from the common type of Genet, of 
which Neverfail is a synonym. I knew 
one in the West and have heard rumors 
of others in the Central and WHastern 
States. 

All of these variations, leaving the seed- 
lings out of the question, are the result 
of mysterious changes that come over the 
growth of certain portions of a tree or 
plant. New colors are developed in leaf, 
flower and fruit. Size and shape are also 
changed, sometimes for the better and 
sometimes the reverse. We only hear of 
the improvements, the disadvantageous 
changes being left in obscurity. 





Mr. Green: 


Dear Sir: Will some one suggest a 
method of tilling an orchard on rolling 
ground so it will not wash the land. If 
you plow with the rows one way it be- 
comes ridged up and starts washes that 
cannot be stopped, and if you sow crops 
to be plowed under one cannot plow both 
ways. My ground is rolling both ways, 
south and east.—Charles Ketcham, Hol- 
man, Indiana. 

To cultivate ground that lies on steep 
slopes, or on those that are not steep, 
and have no washing is about an impos- 
sibility. Water must and will run down 
hill. Terracing is the way the Japanese 
and some others who cultivate very hilly 
or mountainous lands obviate the diffi- 
culty. This is expensive in construction 
and afterwards in cultivating the crops. 
I have seen vineyards along the banks of 
the Ohio that were planted on terraces 
built with the stones that were dug and 
picked from the ground upon which they 
stood. The soil had to be worked by 
hand, very largely, as is done under simi- 
lar conditions in Europe. But this is too 


of the steepest lands I ever saw in culti- 
vation are on the mountain slopes of 
North Carolina, Virginia and adjacent 
States. All sorts of farm crops suitable 
to that climate, as well as orchards, are 
grown there where it is so steep that plow- 
ing is done with the greatest difficulty. 
In some cases there are stones of all sizes, 
from gravel to as .arge as a barrel, strewn 
thickly over the surface and many more 
imbedded in it within easy reach of the 
plow. The stones prevent washing, in 
some degree and are left, by some per- 
sons, for this reason, but they are a great 
inconvenience, as everyone knows. The 
plowing is all done at right angies to the 
slopes; but the soil washes badly, and 
gullies are formed in the face of all efforts 
to prevent it. In the cotton, tobacco and 
grain fields of the lower lands, which are 
somewhat hilly in most cases, the same 
system of plowing is followed. The 
ground is broken and the rows planted in 
such a way that the furrows run across 
the slopes and not up and down them. 
They have all manner of curves, and look 
very strange to a farmer who lives where 
he has always seen straight rows in fields 
and orchards. But it is said that more 
grows in a crooked row than in a straight 
one. However, this may be, there is no 
joke in the fact that these crooked rows 
materially check the washing of the soil. 
“Side-hill” plows, or those with revers- 
ible mould-boards, are used in some sec- 
tions, so that there need be no dead- 
furrows. This makes the plowing of slop- 
ing land easier than with ordinary plows, 
and there is less danger of washing, where 
the field is plowed all in one “land.” 
Another plan which I recently saw in 
operation in North Carolina consisted in a 
system of wide but low embankments, 
with shallow ditches or depressions above 
gthem. These were made nearly parallel 
with the slopes and sufficiently near each 
other to catch the rainfall before a large 
quantity of water could accumulate, 
usually every three or four rods. The 
gentle slopes of the shallow depressions 
did not admit of sufficient current to cause 
damage by washing them into deep 
ditches. The cultivation was conducted 
just as if there were *no embankments, 
only, that they were not plowed down; nor 
were the ditches filled full of loose earth. 
The plan was not expensive, so I was 
told, and it seemed to work very well. 
One of the best vineyards I ever saw was 
treated in this way, near Southern Pines. 
A little hand work was needed from time 
to time, to keep water from standing and 
gutters from forming. For ordinary land, 
suited to orchards or vineyards, which is 
subject to washing this latter plan seems 
to me the most feasible of any that I have 
ever seen tried. 





When is the best time of the year to 
trim apple, pear, plum and peach trees? 
Would you trim them when in full leaf? 
W. A. Roberts, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Midsummer has long been my choice of 
all seasons for pruning trees, except in 
rare cases. Where they need to be in- 
duced to make a rank growth of shoots, 
or a big single stalk it is best to do the 
cutting in winter or early spring. Prun- 
ing when the leaves are-off, to use a com- 
mon expression, will induce wood growth, 
and if done when they are on will check 
it and induce fruitfulness. This is one of 
the principles of horticulture that should 
be clearly understood by all who grow 
trees, ‘ : : 
We usually prune in order to rid the 
tree of superfluous branches. When this 
is done it is desired that their places shall 
not be occupied with others, else they may 
be equally objectionable. It is nature’s 





and after a few commonplace remarks, 
left her, forever.—Detroit Journal. 


\ 





plan to replace branches that are broken 
or cut away. We sometimes have to run 


expensive for the average American, Some } 





We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known Corn, 
epondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more oft, 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. ’ 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, 
of culture, etc., and we do not know cf any one better qualified to answer th 
questions than Prof. H. E. Van Deman. ™ 

The Van Deman papers will be continued as before. 
largely read throughout the country, and generously copied by other horticulturg 


Methods 


These papers have bee, 


It is our aim to make Green’s Fruit Grower better and more helpful each yey 
We have never had so many subscribers as at the present moment. ea 
the beginning our subscription list has increased until now we have 
scribers than any other horticultural journal that 
This, with large advertising patronage, 
more money on our paper, and to put forth every effort 
Fruit Grower worthy of its extensive patronage. 

Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer, 


Each year fron 
more paid sy 
has ever existed in this or jn a 
encourages us to spen 
possible to make Green 


contrary to her plans, and this is one ¢ 
those cases. When the growth is stopp. 
and a branch is cut off the cells and due 
are all in place to carry the sap to th 
accustomed place, and dormant or adve 
turous buds are started into growth, whe 
the branch formerly was. Sprouts are ¢ 
natural result. 

When the branch is cut off while ¢} 
new wood is being formed, the ducts a 
filled with woody fibre and the healip 
over process begins at once. By the tir, 
growth stops in the fall there is a he 
arrangement of the tissue near the oy 
place and the circulation Passes by j; 
When spring comes there is little or , 
effort made to replace the old branch } 
the starting of sprouts. In some cases ¢} 
wound is nearly, or it may be, entire} 
healed over by that time. 

oe the flow of sap causes an ab 
normal or unusual develo 7 
re pment of fryi 
matter, especially in cases of tardy bes 
ing varieties. 

All kinds of fruit trees are affected } 
these methods of pruning. Cherry ay 
pear trees usually require less pruning 


than most of them and peach trees mord 


It pays to cut back the rampant, terming 
branches of peach trees each year, in ord 
to keep their heads compact and well be 
anced, and that they may have Plenty 4 
healthy bearing wood. This should } 
done in winter or early springtime, ay 
never in summertime. 





Which are the best varieties of plum 
for me to plant in this latitude? Takin 
into consideration productiveness, shippis 
range. td those which are less subjeq 

o lea ight fungus.—A. Hi ; 
Co. N.Y. F4 Hill, Mon 

Among the very best plums of the Eun 
pean type, for commercial purposes, 
Western New York are: Grand Duk 
Arch Duke, Monarch and Bradsha 
These have been well tested by the mo 
practical fruit growers in that section 
found to be reliable bearers and unusual 
free from leaf blight. Another very g 
one, of the German prune type, is Felle 
berg. The Farleigh Damson has 4j 
proven itself to be a good plum. 

Of the Japanese type Abundance 
Burbank stand at the head. Red June: 
some of the other new kinds may pm 
to be as good or better, but they have 1 
yet been thoroughly tested. There are so! 
otjections to the Japanese plums, of whi 
the chief are: rotting of the fruit; liabil 
to be affected with peach yellows; and 
be caught in bloom in early springti: 
But they have many good points. ' 
varieties are nearly always productive, 
facet; too" Much -so-in- some Cases;-the c 
culio troubles them but little; the fruit | 
such solid flesh that. there is little inju 
from handling and from long shipment 
and there are no plums that have such d 
licious flavor when cooked. These t 
latter facts will make this class of plu 
very popular with the canners when th 
become generally known. 

The native American types of the pli 
family are scarcely needed in Westel 
New York, although in the South 
West they are very suitable and profi 
able. The Americana type is essential t 
the success of plums growing in the 
gions from Iowa and Nebraska, nort 
ward to Manitoba. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Please tell us in the Fruit Grow 
about how far apart the Loudon raspbe 
stalks should stand in the row and he 
wide the row should be permitted to grov 
Mine have done finely this season. 
thinned them to about twelve to fiftes 
inches apart aiid the row about three fet 
wide—Yours truly, S. M. Brown, N. . 

The rews should be three and one-ltl 
feet to five feet apart, depending upont 
richness of thie soil. It is desirable to keq 
the plants in the rows thinned out so thi 
a hoe can pass between each cane. 1 
best growers simply cut off the cane clo 
to the ground where they are too thet 
This cutting out, however, is not strictl 
necessary since the bushes will bear fru 
if no thinning out whatever is done—t 
BH. Van Deman. 





York Imperial Apple. 





York Imperial is sometimes listed in 
alogues as Johnson’s Fine Winter, and 
its native county sometimes referred 10 
the Shep apple, Shep being a word of 4 
Pennsylvania German having reference 
the oblique shape of the fruit. The ™ 
is a vigorous grower, with slender dr 
ing branches after the manner of ™ 
Davis. It comes into bearing at four ye 
from planting, bears regularly and heat! 
The foliage and fruit are remarkably ™ 
from scab. The fruit is of medium % 
oblong, angular, oblique, smooth, ski2 J 
low, and almost wholly covered with ™ 
shades of red, the darker one disposed} 
distinct stripes; basin deep, cavity aes 
and narrow, stem short; flesh yell 
juicy, firm, sub-acid, good; season late ¥ 
ter. A good shipper, bringing high P! 





Bartlett Pear Figures. 





The Lompoc Record having sugé® 
that the coming fruit for profit in the 
ley would be the Bartlett pear, the 
tion has been asked as to what it ae 
yield at stated ages. No fruit ex 
peaches and apricots come into good 
ing under seven years, and at that a% 
thrifty Bartlett pear will produce 
pounds, or two and one-half boxes: 
the trees can better be set sixtee? b 
apart than the ordinary apple tree twee 
feet. At this rate there would be we 
trees per acre, yielding a gross er 
$150 per acre, with a certain tendens 
upward weight until the tree at t 
and fifteen years gives off from a 
to fifteen boxes. In twenty odd 7 
tbere never has been a failure in this” 
never leven producing a half crop. Thu : 
conclude that all things considered, 
is more money in this pear than iD 
other fruit. 





Why not try that court of intern 
arbitration on the Transvaal tro 
Indianapolis News. 
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This is sometimes an importan} 







































































































































































































































































WOMEN’S DEPA 

a : 

“*The hand that rock: 
rules the world.’’ 
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The Sweet P 
The Old Garden { 
Oh, restlessly 

The _— pea 
Nods on slender stem, 
For far in the sunny sk 
Bhe ses ailing butterfli 
And longs to go to them. © 


Foe why should they 

Be first to say, | 

“me love thee, pretty ma 
Why for their comi must 
Nor speak of love til] they 
Though Time her wings sho 












She wonders why 

She must not fly, 
Her warm heart’s love to 
Her pink and white and scar 
Were surely made for bette 
Than thus at home to stay 


ONLY A WOMAN’S 


ee 


A Cheery Atm 





Written for Green’s Fruit 
regular correspondent, Sis 


The days are getting sho 
light has to serve for the 
and very soon after four, in| 
It is harder for the houseke 
pleasant atmosphere, but n¢ 
to start the cheerful factors 
er’ must do it, even though 
ing teeth, and every bone aq 
find it will pay with a big r 
“But how can you be cheerf 
thiny is going wrong?’ say: 
I auswer, It is easier for 
others, but it can be cultiva 
with practice. Suppose w: 
breakfast table. Be in i 
time to prepare an appetizin 
each one with a smile and } 
morning,’ and have the 
Banish telling bad dreams a1 
dents. Bring out a bright st 
heard recently. Father and 
have a successful day, an 
more ready to meet perplexi 
tions. Many women are 
periodical headaches. My 
Smith, feels her’s coming o1 
fast, straightway goes to he 
all the blinds, and wants pq 
all over the house. She sa 
through her head like a kni 
dren get tired in such a gloo 
are soon jin the street, pickin 
“ot hier, and ‘rough way 
Chase pursues a different pl: 
begins to ache after break 
says to herself, “I am not 
way to this and keep in a 
She runs in to see a cheerful 
says not a word about bad 
talks about plants, and ge 
interested in the potted chr 
in the window. Sometimes 
ride in the street cars, anythi 
thoughts away from herself. 
of pain or trouble let all hou 
that the cheerful factory is } 
ing order, every day. 


GOOD AND BHAUT 


An artist gave his pupils a; 
for he told them tHat their co 
were perfect. “If you can suc 
ing them, you can then atte 
gorgeous of sunsets, for the 
@re alike.” They are Ameri 
Plentifulness and cheapness, 
as yet fully appreciated, a 
freely as health demands. 
instead of eating them as th: 
the trees, full of imprisoned 4 
health juices drawn from G 
want them cut into bits load¢ 
Spices and imprisoned betwet 
crusts. As pies we think a 
tight. Now the doctors say 
excellent brain food, and 
freely partaken of by men 
hours at their desks. It is 
Workers that are generally dy 
eat pie for lunch, often com 
sleep poorly, whereas, apple 
taken of would ensure sound 
awakening, accompanied with 
and active body. Children 
free access to the apple bar 
Cost something to keep it fille 
Day for this delicious fruit t 
tor’s fee. Mothers dread to 

Y & eroupy cough, but a 
eaten, prevent throat and li 
and are also good for the 

wels. A widow was once ld 
& small house, an acre of 
Sickly children, and with poo 
the middle of her lot was a 
tree in full bearing. She did 
first how this tree would pro 
and drink, as well as medicin 
lack of anything else they at 
she soon found her sickly child 
Stronger. Soon they were abl 
Talse a few vegetables and th 
&pples they sold tided them o 
times. A teacher whose school- 










the country had many of the « 
through the nocn hour. She 
{terested in their lunch bask 


Said she knew by their conte} 
of scholars they would prove 
Owner of the basket that me 
Mince pie and a pickle, invar 
Sickly and dull. But the boy, . 
Contained a piece of brown b 
8pple - wag always clear eyed 
mb, and was generally a bet 


THREP DELICIOUS re 


I want the young “ ’teens”’ 
me. Learn to cook the- folid 
ings in a dainty, appetizing uo 
” assured your fame as a 
: tye far and wide; you will n¢ 
at one feather in your cap 
hy about, but three. Firs 
St learn to prepare a good cu 
a 1 oshamed to offer that mudd 
Sed Stuff that often does di 
Da kfast tables. See that 
“Tawn water boils. Measurd 
pent of coffee to each pers 
: & shell and a little of th 
Four =. Pour in the boiling 
boils Pot over the fire and sj 
ithe Up once, then place on t] 
Btove for five minutes to se 
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Imperial Apple. 
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“The hand that rocks the crad/> 
rules the world.’’ 

















The Sweet Pea. 


Sh, a i 
@ 

Nods on her slender stem, 
yor far in the sunny skies 
he 008 the sailing butterflies, 


And longs to go to them. 


Be first to say, 
wwe love thee, pretty maid.” 
for their com! ng must she wait, 
Nor speak of love til] they dictate. 
Though Time her wings should fade? 


She wonders why 
She must not fly, 
Her warm heart’s love to say— 
Her pink and white and scarlet wings 
Were surely made for better things 
Than thus at home to stay. 





A Cheery Atmosphere. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


The days are getting shorter. The lamp- 
light has to serve for the early morning, 
and very soon after four, in the afternoon. 
It is harder for the housekeeper to keep a 
pleasant atmosphere, but now is the time 
to start the cheerful factory. And “‘moth- 
er’ must do it, even though it is like pull- 
ing teeth, and every bone aches. She. will 
find it will pay with a big rate of interest. 
“But how can you be cheerful when every- 
thiny is going wrong?’ says my neighbor. 
I auswer, It is easier for some than for 
others, but it can be cultivated and grows 
with practice. Suppose we begin at the 
breakfast table. Be in the kitchen in 
time to prepare an appetizing meal. Greet 
each one with a smile and pleasant “good 
morning,’ and have the talk cheerful. 
Banish telling bad dreams and direful acci- 
dents. Bring out a bright story or sayings 
heard recently. Father and children will 
have a successful day, and you will be 
more ready to meet perplexities and vexa- 
tions. Many women are troubled with 
periodical headaches. My friend, Mrs. 
Smith, feels her’s coming on after break- 
fast, straightway goes to her room, shuts 
all the blinds, and wants perfect stillness 
all over the house. She says noise cuts 
through her head like a knife. The chil- 
dren get tired in such a gloomy house, and 
are soon in the street, picking up all sorts 
of mischief, and ‘rough ways. But Mrs. 
Chase pursues a different plan. Her head 
begins to ache after breakfast, but she 
says to herself, “I am not going to give 
way to this and keep in a dark room.” 
She runs in to see a cheerful neighbor and 
says not a word about bad feelings. She 
talks about plants, and gets thoroughly 
interested in the potted chrysanthemums 
in the window. Sometimes she takes a 
tide in the street cars, anything to take her 
thoughts away from herself. At any cost 
of pain or trouble let all housekeepers see 
that the cheerful factory is in good work- 
ing order, every day. ; 

GOOD AND BBHAUTIFUL. 


An artist gave his pupils apples as copies 
for he told them tHat their color and shape 
were perfect. “If you can succeed in paint- 
ing them, you can then attempt the most 
gorgeous of sunsets, for the colors in both 
are alike.” They are America’s fruit for 
plentifulness and cheapness, but are not 
as yet fully appreciated, and eaten as 
freely as health demands. Shame on us 
instead of eating them as they come from 
the trees, full of imprisoned sunshine, and 
health juices drawn from God’s earth we 
Want them cut into bits loaded down with 
spices and imprisoned between two soggy 
crusts. As pies we think apples are all 
tight. Now the doctors say they are an 
excellent brain food, and ought to be 
freely partaken of by men who spend 
hours at their desks. It is these brain 
Workers that are generally dyspeptics and 
eat ple for lunch, often complaining they 
sleep poorly, whereas, apples freely par- 
taken of would ensure sound rest with an 
awakening, accompanied with a clear head 
and active body. Children should have 
free access to the apple barrel. It may 
Cost something to keep it filled, but better 
pay for this delicious fruit than the doc- 
tors fee. Mothers dread to be awakened 
by a croupy cough, but apples, freely 
eaten, prevent throat and lung troubles, 
and are also good for the kidneys and 
bowels. A widow was once left with only 
‘ small house, an acre of ground, two 
fickly children, and with poor uealth. In 
the middle of her lot was a large apple 
tree in full bearing. She did not know at 
first how this-tree would prove to be food 
&nd drink, as well as medicine. Often for 
lack of anything else they ate apples, and 
Sle soon found her sickly children growing 
Stronger. Soon they were able to help her 
Tulse a few vegetables and these with the 
apples they sold tided them over the hard 
times. A teacher whose school-house was in 
‘he country had many of the children stay 
through the noon hour. She was always 
iMterested in their lunch baskets, for she 
Sild she knew by their contents the kind 
of scholars they would prove to be. The 
°wner of the basket that held a piece of 
Mince pie and a pickle, invariably proved 
‘ickly and dull. But the boy, whose basket 
“ontained a piece of brown bread and an 
‘pple was always clear eyed, tough of 
tb, and was generally a better scholar. 


THREE DELICIOUS THINGS. 


“ Want the young “ ’teens’” to listen to 
thi, Learn to cook the- following three 
‘tgs in a dainty, appetizing manner, and 
a assured your fame as a cook will 
Dread far and wide; you will not only have 
vom one feather in your cap we hear so 

~ about, but three. First and fore- 
°st learn to prepare a good cup of coffee. 
ashamed to offer that muddy, undrink- 
‘© stuff that often does duty at our 
rektast tables. See that the freshly 
—s water boils. Measure a _ table- 
gg of coffee to each person. Put in 
‘a shell and a little of the white of 
Tous Pour in the boiling water, put 

w pot over the fire and stir until it 
:. up once, then place on the back of 


it is poured out over the cream and sugar 
it ought to be as clear as old wine. My 
second generally hastily prepared dish is, 
fried potatoes. “Hasy enough to do,” said 
a young girl, “put them in a pan, after they 
are cut, slash them around with a knife 
and there you are!’ Not so fast, my dear! 
The potatoes to be fried ought to be 
taken out of the kettle, after about ten 
minutes’ boiling. They should not be soft 
and squashy when cold. When you are 
ready to fry, heat the grease in a flat 
pan (I like cottolene the best) and put in 
the slices cut evenly as if it were bread, 
and only enough to cover the bottom of 
the pan. Stand over and time each piece 
as soon as it is lightly browned, as if it 
were a griddle cake, of course, lightly 
shaking over them some salt. My third 
and last delicious food when carefully pre- 
pared, is fish cakes, not often in these 
days served with coffee. Have the pota- 
toes soft and when cold put into the chop- 
ping bowl with the codfish picked care- 
fully apart into very small pieces, mix 
thoroughly, wet with a little milk, and 
form with flour on, your hands, small 
‘cakes, frying a nice brown. These three 
things need to be prepared carefully, but 
nothing worth having comes without tak- 
ing pains. 
MY “MUMS.” 

I must have at least one yellow chry- 
santhemum in my window. Nothing like 
these flowers to produce sunshine through 
gloomy November. They are rather 
“cranky” in an amateur’s hands, but 
they'll grow for you, if you study their 
peculiarities. I pull the roots of the old 
ones apart and plant out each piece with 
roots attached in spring. Keep soil loos- 
ened, and well watered, and pinch off the 
tops. By August they are ready to pot. 
Take a cloudy day, but a sunny one will 
do, if you put them im a dark, cool place 
afterwards. Generally, they do not turn 
a leaf. After two or three days place the 
pots in the sun only, being careful to 
water plentifully, once or twice a week, 
using manure tea. Bring into the house 
and place in a room where there is no fire. 
They will keep in flower up to Thanks- 
giving. A Mum, covered with yellow 
flowers, is a blessing to the neighborhood 
on gloomy November days. When through 
blooming cut the tops off and put down 
cellar. They will take care of themselves 
all winter, and send up sprouts in the 
spring for the next season. 


WORTH THD MONEY. 


As fall comes on we think of winter 
and get our supplies of potatoes, apples, 
etc., and feel thankful if the cellar is sup- 

lied with barrels filled with good things. 

ut we are apt to forget our hunger for 
pretty things that comes on when we 
women are confined to the house and the 
bleak weather reigns outside. Even a small 
sum spent for bulbs is a good investment 
and sure to bring in handsome returns. If 
I had fifty cents to spend for these win- 
ter brighteners I would buy tulips, single 
jonquils and the dear little crocus. Some 
complain the flowers are a disgusting mass 
6f insects if they come at all, but if care 
is taken to keep them in a cool room they 
will not be troublesome or disgusting. A 
sunny room through which is built a chim- 
ney suits them all winter. Below zero 
nights covered with newspapers they come 
through triumphantly. The bulbs must be 
potted and put in the dark for a month 
bor six weeks. The cellar is the best place, 
but if there is none a shelf in the closet 
will do, or even a stove where there is no 
fire. Indeed, an old air-tight is a very 
good place for the bulbs get plenty of 
air, as well as darkness. The best way 
is to bring into the light a few bulbs at a 
time and so stretch along their blooming 
time for weeks. Don’t forget your sick 
friend.. Take pot.-and<all for a few 
hours comforting visit at least. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


If one wishes to have delicious tea, it 
should be made in an earthen teapot in 
which boiling water has stood for some 
time. When the pot has become thor- 
oughly heated, the water should be poured 
off, and in its place should be put one tea- 
spoonful of tea to each: half pint of water 
to be used: Add water that has reached 
the boiling point, and set the teapot on 
the back of the stove for five minutes. 
Some send it directly to the table and 
cover with a cosey for ten or twelve min- 
utes. 

To remove the paint from window glass, 
make a strong solution of potash, saturate 
the spots of paint with this, and let it 
remain until nearly dry; then rub off with 
a woolen cloth. 

To restore velvet that has been spotted 
by rain, dampen thoroughly on the wrong 
side, then hold over a hot iron to steam, 
taking care not to let it touch the iron. 

Awnings stripes are made nowadays 
in a great variety of styles, varying in 
colors and combinations, and many a 
sightly building has been still further 
adorned or made picturesque by the placing 
upon it of awnings judiciously selected. 
There are stripes with high colors and 
striking effects that may harmonize well 
with the buildings upon which they are 
placed, but as pleasing an effect as any 
seen recently was that produced on a house 
that was ivy clad by awnings of the simp- 
lest kind made from stuff having alternate 
stripes of white and green, the stripes not 
very wide and of uniform width, and the 
green in the stripes as near as might be 
matching the ivy green. 

A heavy brush for a hardwood floor is 
a great labor saver when it has, as some 
of them do, a little reservoir of oil at the 
tcp, which is gradually let down, and the 
floor is oiled and rubbed at the same time. 

Pea salad is made of peas cooked in salt 
water and set aside to cool. In the mean- 
time have a white onion boiled, and when 
the peas are cold add it to them, chopped 
fine, with one hard boiled egg. Make a 
dressing of lemon juice, oil, salt and pep- 
per to taste. 

For a spinach salad place a quart of 
young spinach leaves in a bowl with a 
Spanish onion cut up fine, and a little 
mint. Pour over it half a pint of plain 
salad dressing and garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs. 

Chamois makes as durable and satis- 
factory a duster as can be used. To keep 
clean it must be washed in soap suds, 
dried in the shade and rubbed dry. It will 
hold a little dampness and is satisfactory 
in this way for dusting. Imitation chamois 
is very good and less expensive. Dusters 
should be kept for the purposes for which 
they are intended, and should never be 
used for anything else. 

Don’t throw away the trimmings from 
your _new tablecloths. Those long linen 
threads’ you will need when your. table- 
cloth begins to break a little. With them 
you can prolong. its span of life many days. 
Also try in ironing your tablecloths to have 
them folded in different ways to vary the 
ereases, so that the wear will not come 
always in the same place. : 

‘It is well always to remember the pro- 
portions of vinegar and oil in the French 
dressing,—three-fourths of oil to one-fourth 
of vinegar, though the proportion varies 
to some exteat, according to individual 
taste. 

The nasturtium sandwiches, which are 
delicious served with salads, are made of 
the petals of the flowers or. the young 
leaves placed between slices of thinly but- 
tered bread, the plate being decorated 
with the blossoms | 





Stove for five minutes to settle. When I 
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BAKE YOUR WEDDING CAKE, 


Now is the Time if You Expect 
to be Married before Christ- 
mas. 


Now is the time to bake your wedding 
cake if you are to be married in November. 

The best London wedding cake bakers 
advertise that all their cakes are a year 
old; none, in London or New York, sell a 
wedding cake under two months. A cake 
baked in July will be ripe for a Novem- 
ber wedding. 

And the process of “ripening” may be 
here explained. A cake newly baked is 
brittle and devoid of flavor; an old cake, 
on the other hand, is moist from the pres- 
ence of the fruits, and is fully permeated 
with the attractive spiciness. 

If you desire a tall cake bake it in three 
sections, as a thick cake bakes too slowly. 

Select three tin pans; by putting them 
up in pyramid style you can get the right 
sizes. Line the pans well with brown 
paper, a round piece for the bottom, and a 
band for the inside. Notch the top of the 
band to keep it from deforming the cake; 
grease thoroughly, and then prepare the 
dough. 

Take five pounds of flour, three pounds 
of butter, three pounds of brown suger, 
three pounds each of dried currants and 
sultana raisins, three pounds of dried cher- 
ries, one pound of chopped almonds, thirty- 
two eggs, a pint of brandy and an ounce 
each of grated nutmeg, powdered cloves, 
cinnamon and allspice. Add to this an 
even teaspoonful of salt and the grated 
rind of eight oranges. 

Cream butter and sugar and add the 
eggs well beaten. Mix the fruit in a 
bowl. 

Gradually add the flour to the butter and. 
eggs; stir in the brandy, and finally add 
the fruit. 

Divide the mixture into three parts and 
bake at least six hours in a moderate 
oven. Cover the top with paper after the 
first hour, to keep from burning. If your 
oven is too hot on the bottom set a pan 
filled with sand underneath. 

When well baked stand on a cool shelf 
for three days; then wrap in cloth and put 
away in tin until wanted. HWxamine the 
cake once in two weeks for, mould; air 
thoroughly and rewrap. Frost two weeks 
before wanted. 

The best icing recipe known is the one 
used at the wedding of the princess of 
Wales and at all the royal weddings since. 

Into five pounds of icing sugar, well 
sifted, squeeze the juice of four lemons. 
Whip the whites of fifteen eggs to a stiff 
froth and stir into the lemons and sugar, 
adding gradually the eggs. 

It must be so stiff that you can trace 
patterns with it, and have them remain 
raised. Add sugar until this is accom- 
plished. 

Better make this up in three lots, as it 
hardens too soon if made all at once. 

Cover the cake with the icing a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. Next day add an- 
other coat of icing, and so on until the re- 
quired finish and thickness are obtained. 
Finish with fancy designs and the initials 
of the bride. 





Etiquette of Conversation. 


Do not always begin a conversation by 
remarking on the weather. / 

Do not talk loudly or fast. A clear, dis- 
tinct voice has great power. 

Do not argue or appear to notice other 
people’s inaccuracies in speech. 

Do not, when narrating an incident, 
keep on saying “You see,” ‘You know,” 
ete. 

Do not speak mockingly of personal de- 
fects. Sothebody present may have the 
same. 

Do not talk of your private or family 
affairs except to intimate friends, and then 
be careful not to do so often. 

Do not cross-question people. It is bad 
form to force a confidence, but if dne is 
made to you, you are bound to respect it. 

Do not find fault needlessly, even with 
the weather. The habit of grumbling at 
either people or things is most disagree- 
‘able. 

Do not whisper if you have anything to 
say that the general company may not 
hear; reserve it till you and the person to 
whom you desire to impart it are alone. 

Do not talk of things which the company 
present can not be interested in.’ By so 
doing you may show yourself a clever and 
superior person, but you will be voted a 
bore. 

Do not interrupt others while speaking, 
but listen patiently until they have fin- 
ished. Remember that the good listener 
is generally more appreciated than the 
clever talker.—Texas Planter. 





A Health-giving Exercise. 


Breathing exercises alone will do much 
to improve the general health of nearly 
all women. Stand before a mirror in a 
recom in which a good supply of air is 
coming, and raise the hands straight over 
the head, and then let them drop naturally 
to the side—without attempting to square 
the shoulders. Then closing the mouth, 
take a long, deep breath and hold it in the 
lungs a few seconds. Repeat this as often 
as you can without feeling tired. Hach 
day try the same exercise until you can 
hold a breath for a minute and a minute 
and a haif. This will increase the exterior 
of the chest and develop the interior. 
Short, quick gasps are not normal breath- 
ing. By reducing the respiration to ten a 
minute for five consecutive minutes three 
times a day one will soon acquire full 
breathing. This is -most important for 
weak and sickly children. As the fresh 
air is a great stimulant to the lungs, when 
deeply inhaled, one has to be very careful 
not to bring on dizziness by over-exer- 
cising at first. Every woman must be a 
guide to herself. Always stop exercising 
before fatigue sets in, as over-exercise and 
no exercise at all brings the same results. 
Never try the limit of your strength.— 
Lillian Baynes Griffin in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Woman in the Business World. 


I have never.found a woman battling 
her way in the world who has not grown 
more sympathetic with human suffering, 
more patient with the little trials of life, 
more lenient and forgiving with the er- 
ring, and more appreciative of home and 
family ties. Independence, self-reliance 
and the adoption of honorable business 
methods need not destroy the inherent 
gentleness of woman’s. nature, unfitting 
her for the exalted station of an affec- 
tionate wife and tender mother. And as 
the lessons of the practical realities of 
life must come sooner or later, must be 
learned by most women, if they be learned 
‘in early womanhood, dream life displaced 
by the real life, no “rude awakenings” to 
the world as it is awaits the woman. 
When acquainted with the trials and dis- 
appointments that confront business and 
professional men the wife can more fully 
appreciate the wear upon the nervous sys- 
tem due to the constant grind of daily 
eares. Knowing the real work of life, she 
becomes a companion indeed, fully appre- 
ciating the joys.of success and the disap- 
pointments of failure, sharing in both 
alike with her husband, and when thus 
appreciating the feeling of nervous ex- 
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haustion and irritableness she quietly 
passes over these manifestations, which to 
the inexperienced woman often prove the 
beginning of estrangement, as. between 
such and a dejected husband there can be 
but little real companionship and sym- 
pathy.—Emma Leonidas Kelly in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





A Picnic Sandwich. 


Bread used for basket luncheons should 
not be tess than a day old, for the sake of 
thin and even cutting. The crust should 
be trimmed off neatly, the butter should be 
put on evenly, not in dabs. To prepare 
nuts for sandwiches first chop very fine, 
then pound to a paste; salt well, mix well 
with butter, and spread; or mix finely 
chopped nuts with just enough mayonnaise 
or cream salad dressing to slightly moist- 
en.—Woman’s Home Oompanion. 





Attar of Roses. 


The rose harvest in Bulgaria and fhe dis- 
tillation of oil of roses are now completed. 
The quantity obtained this year is about 
two hundred thousand grammes less than 
last year’s yield, the decrease being due to 
the drouth. Hstimating the value of a 
gramme of oil of roses at two and a half 
francs, this means a turnover of half a 
million franes. The price of attar of rose’ 
has risen rapidly this year, and in all the 
large towns of Hurope the demand is in- 
creasing. Stocks,’ therefore, will soon be 
exhausted. In Bulgaria the entire quan- 
tity at present stored is estimated at only 
fifty thousand grammes. - 





Simple Home Remedies. 


’ Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


It was my mother’s custom to keep a 
medical note book, and in this she wrote 
her favorite remedies. This became a val- 
uable book in a few years, and its recipes 
were often called for by neighbors in cases 
of sudden illness. I will give a few reme- 
dies which we have often tried and found 
good. 

Cough Medicine—Squeeze the juice from 
two or three lemons, add half a cupful of 
clear honey and boil to a thick syrup. Take 
a tablespoonful every two hours urtil the 
cough is loosened. 

A good liniment for sprains, neuralgia 
and rheumatism is made of one ounce each 
of turpentine, oil of cloves, laudanum and 
camphor. Apply frequently, rubbing it in 
well with the palms of the hands. 

For earache—Fill the ear with a Httle 
cotton dipped in warm, sweet oil. If this 
does not give relief, a few drops of lau- 
danum should be added to the oil. Do not 
keep the cotton in the ear longer than 
really necessary, as it makes the ear ten- 
der and sensitive. If the pain does not 
yield to this treatment, it is best to sum- 
mon the doctor, for it is possible that the 
ear is gathering or that an insect has 
worked its way so far in that it is out of 
sight and if not attended to at once may 
cause deafness. 

(Be careful what you apply to the ear. 
Call a doctor in most cases.—Kditor F. G.) 

If the baby has the thrush mix a level 
teaspoonful of powdered borax with eight 
teaspoonfuls of clear honey and apply it 
to the sore places two or three times a 
day. The best plan, however, is to pre- 
vent thrush or infant’s sore mouth, and 
this is easily done by washing it every 
day with a weak solution of borax and 
soft water. This will do the baby no harm 
if he swallows a little of it, which cannot 
be said of many things that are used for 


worms. ‘The best remedy I “have ever 
known is to wash the ringworm with a 
very strong solution of borax and hot 
water three times a day and it will soon 
disappear. These are old remedies, but 
are none the less valuable on that account, 
for they have stood the test of years. 

If the little folks are troubled with con- 
stipation give them powdered licorice. It 
can be obtained at any drug store and the 
children like it, so it will be no trouble to 
get them to take it. 

For rheumatism steep two quarts of 
black sunflower seed in a gallon of water 
on the back of the stove all day, then 
strain and bottle. Take half a cupful 
night and morning until it is all gone. 
This has proven effectual in many cases. 
—K. J. C. 





Recipes for Good Seasoning. 


When boiling ham, put in a cup of black 
molasses, one onion, a few cloves and 
peppercorns, adding a bunch of hay, it 
seasons finely. Let the ham cool in the 
water in which it was boiled, skin, rub 
with brown sugar, and brown in a slow 
oven for an hour, basting every fifteen 
minutes with some of the stock in which 
it was cooked. Epicures like the last 
basting of sherry. When boiling chickens 
for salad or pressed loaf, put in a quarter 
of a pound of good salt pork—it is an ex- 
cellent seasoning. Shred the chicken from 
the bones, press into mold and pour the 
water (which has largely boiled away) 
over it, and it will form a delicious jelly 
all through the bits of meat. 

Put sugar in the water used for basting 
meats of all kinds; it gives a good flavor, 
to veal more especially. 

To give a fine flavor to corn beef hash, 
use good stock for moistening, with a pinch 
of salt, sugar and cayenne. 

Three tablespoonfuls of freshly made 
Japan tea, with a bit of nutmeg, gives an 
indispensable flavor to an apple pie. 

Boston baked beans can be improved by 
Adding a cup of sweet cream the last hour 
of baking. 

When making tomato soup, add a raw 
cucumber sliced fine, boil soft and strain 
with tomato. It gives a pleasant season- 
ing. 

Add. a cup of good cider vinegar to the 
water in which you boil fish, especially 
salt-water fish. 

Make snow cake with arrow-root flour. 
the flavor is delicious. 

Small pickles, olives and capers minced 
fine are an excellent seasoning for a salad 
dressing. 

A fine seasoning for chicken salad is to 
slice an onion on the top of the prepared 
chicken and let it marinate two hours or 
more, adding, at the same time, a few 
drops of prepared chévril. Be sure that 
every particle of the onion is taken from 
the chicken before adding the dressing. 








rs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


| An Old and 
Well-Tried 











remedy for Diarrhoea, - 
in every of the world. Be sure and 
ask f Soothing Syrup, 


or 
and take no other kind. 





this disease. Many persons that seem per-: 
fectly healthy are troubled with ring- |- 


The Folly of Despair. 


Hard by, whére care hastes daily cityward, 
And clattering feet, and heavily rumbling 


wheels 
Rout Pa brief calm the world of morning 
eels, 
A loft grove with shadows glimmering, 


road, 
Against th’ * sath thirst keeps the still dewy 
sward. 
shnonat Soe cool glades the glad song often 
peals mi 
Of oriole or gentle thrush, and heals 
Our broken mood, by discontentment flawed. 
But when returning eve her peace hath 


drawn 
mound, Seanvee souls, whom care did tyran- 
nize, 
We linger for a foolish bird, forlorn, 
Who fiits.where dusky branches thwart 


our eyes, 
Calling his mate, “Good-night!” with plaint 
so deep, 
As though no morrow waked the world from 


sleep. 
—Bnuffalo Commercial. 





New Process of Cleaning Bed 
Linen. 


In a circular, the Surgeon-General cf the 
German army, in Berlin, calls attention of 
the heads of garrison hospitals to a rew 
cleaning method which is to be employed 
in future, as thorough experiments have 
proved it to be of advantage. According 
to this method petroleum is added to the 
water besides soap and soda, taking as 
many grammes of it as there are liters cf 
water used—30 grammes of petroleum 
to 30 liters of water. This admixture of 
petroleum does not only admit of an easier 
cleaning, as well as less wear and tear on 
the linen, but the wash also retains its 
color, is thoroughly disinfected, and the 
expenses are considerably reduced by a 
saving in soap. 





To Broaden a Child’s Mind. 


Expand the child’s mind by showing 
him from time to time scenes from all 
sides of life. Take him to-day to studios 
and let him see how pictures are made; 
next week to silk-factories, to learn the 
poetry of labor, and afterwards to a brick- 
yard and an iron-foundry, not forgetting 
the claims of great churches and monu- 
ments upon an elevating education. The 
alternation of city an& country is a de- 
lightful stimulant. When travel is pos- 
sible we should give the child glimpses 
of mountains and sights of the sea, and 
let him become acquainted with moun- 
taineers and fishermen, even as he ought 
in town to know something of the ways 
and thoughts of the workmen, so that he 
may come to feel sympathy with all sorts 
of people and understand the merit of 
labor. Actual experience of this kind is 
worth infinitely more than the theorizing 
in school-books. It is not particularly inter- 
esting to a child to read that he should be 
grateful to all the people who supplyehim 
with his daily comforts; to the farmer, the 
baker, the manufacturer, the builder. But 
when he sees how grain grows and is con- 
verted into flour; how furniture is wrought 
from blocks of wood, and threads woven 
into cloth, the whole history of the ob- 
jects about him is revealed. The different 
parts of life become connected and he gets 
a sense of the thread of harmony that 
runs through it all. And he has a moment 
of satisfaction, coming through a feeling 
of kinship with the world, which is more 
useful than gratitude upon general prin- 
¢iples.—Florence Hull Winterburn in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Take Rest. 


Have you ever noticed that the woman 
who accomplishes the most in this world 
is she who is sensible enough not to work 
too hard or too long without resting? Be- 
sides, she is younger and fresher looking 
for her years than the woman who works 
to the limit of every day’s strength and 
fags herself out with drudging. She is 
strong to satisfy the demands of home and 
her particular social surroundings, and 
above all, to prepare good food, which is 
almost sure, if no charms are left, to make 
idol worshipers of her comrades at home. 

There is many a rest producing change 
in store for the housekeeper. Even a 
flying trip form home rests and renews. 
It is no evil thing to drop things where 
they are and turn one’s back on this, that 
and the other thing, crying to be done. 
Life is so cram full of them that there 
isn’t room for all. Some things must be 
crowded out, and the distinction between 
the necessary and the unnecessary should 
be judiciously made. Do not keep to 
yourself all the hard, unpleasant tasks. 
Do you let outings and sociabilities pass 
you unshared, to -be wholly enjoyed by 
your neighbor? She is no more deserving 
of it than you. Perhaps not so completely 
needing the benefit you lose. 

My sister, don’t be half hearted with 
yourself. Don’t be so selfish as to miss 
your share of life’s comfort and reward. 

It is far from fair that the hardest- 
worked, busiest-brained and tiredest-handed 
woman is the one to take all the bitter 
and leave all the sweet. Somebody is 
going to have that sweet which belongs 
to you. Life for the most part. is too 
much a matter of routine. There is too 
much delving in one line, the following 
along in a beaten path, the staying in one 
rut. It is this more than any other thing 
that causes the premature breaking down 
and wearing out of the human machine. 
Had there been a change of occupation 
and thought, many might have kept in use 
and repair for years longer.—Mirror and 
Farm. 





Good Sense in Marriage. 


“The ideal marriage is not the result of 
any arts or artifices on either side, it is 
the result of commanding emotion on both 
sides sanctioned by good sense.” says Helen 
Watterson Moody in Modes and Fabrics. 
“The man who marries a woman or the 
woman who marries a man out of any 
other motive than that he or she sees no 
other way to be happy, takes a greater 
_viskthan I, for one, or any other sane 
person should wish to take. Observe that 
I say, ‘no other way to be happy.’ For 
of that one should be sure first. The 
mere fact that two persons love each other 
is by no means an assurance that they will 
be happy in marriage. It is much the fash- 
ion to consider that love is a kind of divine 
madness whose impulses one is bound al- 
ways to trust and obey. How many times 
have you and I known the most unpropi- 
tious and disastrous engagements accepted 
with the hesitant reflection, ‘Oh, well! if 
they love one another.’ But some of the 
most unhappy and even tragic 
marriages [IT have ever known have 
been those in which the young 
lovers were at the first profoundly 
in love with each other. This leads me to 
the sincere belief that love is only one of 
the necessary ingredients of happiness in 
marriage, though it is, to be sure, the one 
which we cannot reckon without. I would 
counsel young women to take account of 
many other things than love in considering 
an offer of marriage—good character and 
a serious purpose in life, and an instinct 
of unselfish consideration for others, 
These, too, are things that are needed to 
make a happy marriage quite as much as 
love. It has been ’my observation that a 
great many so-called happy marriages are 
seriously marred on the inside by flaws in 








a little understanding of the importance of 
it and a determined purpose to make mar- 
riage as happy as it should be. Such 
faults as these are selfishness, distrust, 
penuriousness, bad temper and intemper- 
ance. No girl’s. happiness is safe in. mar- 
riage with a man in whom any one of these 
is a dominant trait, no matter how much 
they may love each other.” 





The Afternoon Nap. 


If you are tired from a heavy job of 
ironing or preserving and the veins of the 
temples throb from the heat of a hot 
stove, try the homoeopathie remedy of hot 
water before attempting to sleep. Loosen 
the dress at the throat, and bathe the 
neck and temples with hot water instead 
of cold. Bathe the back of the neck es- 
pecially with hot water, brushing the hair 
up, and then lie down to rest. After this 
treatment the tired muscles and the veins 
that supply the brain seem to relax, and a 
restful sleep comes almost as soon as you 
are ready to lie down. After half an 
hour’s nap you awake. refreshed and ready 
to dress for the afternoon.—N. Y. Tribune. 





The Personal Substitute. 


The personal substitute is the latest in 
the house of luxury. It is this: superior 
help who takes the brunt of bores and 
steps in between the mistress of the man- 
sion and all unpleasantness. But the per- 
sonal substitute’s job is no sinecure, for, 
while assuming all the burdensome duties 
of milady, she must be careful and not be 
too alluring and interésting when substi- 
tuting in the line of entertaining. The 
ywoman qualified to’ occupy such a position 
is a woman who should never have been’ 
brought to the pass of seeking it. The 
tact and cleverness required to fill such a 
role would insure h2r own better fortune 
in the world which is rich enough to in- 
dulge in this sort of eighteen-carat gold- 
lined, diamond-riveted machinery. Private 
secretaries, companions and accomplished 
lady’s maids cannot hold a candle to the 
personal substitute, but how many of her 
do you suppose you could find, if you raked 
the world over with a fine comb? It is an 
exacting office, and only an ideal being 
could fill it—Boston Herald. 





Wall Decorations of Dining 
Rooms. 


The most recent decorations of the din- 
ing rooms are in brilliant tones of color. 
The idea is suggested, it is said, by the 
splendid colors of the old banquet rooms 
of Venice in the time of Paul Veronese 
and Titian. It certainly seems absurd to 
use dull, subdued colors such as are suit- 
able for a library, where grave study and 
the “pale cast of thought” that belong 
to the room may call for sober colors. 
In the dining room, where the family do 
not often come except at the daily meals, 
rich colors may be -used without any one 
becoming tired of them, as they would in 
the sitting room. The Dining room should 
be a cheerful room, where cheerful 
thought should prevail and cheerful colors 
stimulate digestion. ‘Thus it comes that 
the most brilliant tones. of crimson are 
used for walls and ceiling, with the wood- 
work of the room in white enamel. Old 
mahogany furniture covered with tapestry 
in dull tones of color is used with these 
rich tinted walls, or very dark red 
brocades. The hangings and curtains of 
the dining rooms are red, like the walls. 

Rich emerald shades of green in stripes, 
with green hangings, are also used in 
dining rooms with white enameled wood. 
The hangings then match,the.walls, and 
rich brocades, in old Venetian patterns, 
upholster the furniture. Either of the 
tints suggested for walls is excellent as 
a background for pictures framed on fine 
band of gilt.—(L. M. K.) 





Where Mothers Fail. ‘ 


“Too many mothers do not realize that 
there are any problems in their relation- 
ship with their grown daughters,” says 
Temple Bailey in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, writing of “Some Mothers and 
Their Daughters.” “The training of little 
children is discussed as an all-important 
topic. Why, should not the delicate ques- 
tions which must arise in every house- 
hold where two or more women of strong 
personality live in constant and close con- 
tact receive just as careful consideration? 
It is after the school-days that the troubles 
begin. The mother who has clung to her 
little girl fails to recognize the needs of 
the growing woman, and is hurt by any 
independent action on the part of the 
daughter; while the daughter, in her eager- 
ness to grasp at the best in the new life, 
forgets the deference which is due to the 
mother. Out of these conditions small 
clashings ensue, to end too often in com- 
plete discord. It is just at this time that 
the mother must bring all her love and 
diplomacy to bear. She must endeavor to 
know her daughter’s nature, and to under- 
stand its possibilities and limitations. She 
will find that her problems are not the 
problems of her mother nor of her grand- 
mother, for the girl of to-day is not like 
the girl of yesterday, and she must be 
studied from a different standpoint.. The 
most unpleasant of all things American is 
the dominant daughter. Brilliant, restless 
and discontented, she demands all things 
as her right rather than as a privilege. 
The time-honored tale of the mother at 
the wash-tub and the dapghter at the 
piano is verified as the mental attitude 
of many households. There are two 
things that the mother of such a daughter 
should cultivate—a. quiet dignity which 
shall force the girl’s respect, and a sym- 
pathy which shall win her heart. She 
‘must be interested in that which interests 
the younger mind. And she must not. be 
dominated. Her self-assertion need not 
and should not be radical, but she must be 
quéen of her own household, yielding her 
scepter to none, and especially not to her 
inexperienced daughter.” ; 





—"You are truly polite, Wickman; you 
gave that homely woman your seat in the 
streetcar.” 

“Well, she looked as if she was going to 
stick her hat pin in me if I didn’t.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 





When You Hang ‘Pictures. 


The hanging and arrangement of pic 
tures is one of those important little de- 
tails which mean so much in the general 
effect of'a room, and yet in too many in- 
stances they are treated in a haphazard 
fashion, and either hung high close to the 
frieze or so low that they almost form the 
dado. It is. impossible to give sttict 
directions-as to their arrangement, as so 
mueh depends upon the room, its size and 
position. They should, however, always be 
hung at a medium height, on a line with 
the eye, not too close together, and per- 
fectly straight.; 

Then, again, oil paintings should not be 
placed next to engravings, nor water 
colors, as the effect of the one is destroyed 
by the othér. When hung close together 
not only do the colors elash, but the dif- 
ferent designs of the frames produce a dis- 
cordant'impression. It is hardly necessary 
to say that a pieture oever shows to ad- 
vantage when placed directly oppose ww 
a window, as the light falls upon it flat 
and hard. Small -pictures- and prints 
should be fastened to ‘the wall, not 
hung by a cord or wire, nor allowed to 
tilt forward, at an angle. The latter ar- 
rangement throws the frames out of the 
line of the wall. 

When large pictures are hung by, chains 
from the frieze mouldings or from a rod 
under the cornice, the chains should in- 
varibly be of iron, painted the exact tone 
of the wall paper, and rendered ag little 
conspicuous .as possible. The brass chains 
generally employed detract from the pic- 
ture, and are by no means an improve- 
ment to the walls. ; 

Where pictures.can be treated as part of 
the decoration, 4s panels sunk in the wall, 
in a setting of carved wood or stucco 
moulding, after the fashion which pre- 
yailed in rooms of importance during the 
seventeenth and _ eighteenth centuries, 
they are shown to the very best advan- 
tages, but the ordinary room must content 
itself with frames of gilt and wood, which 
should be characterized by simplicity with 
most delicate detail. The one thing neces- 
sary in the framing of pictures is to con- 
sult congruity, and to attend to the rule 
that all bases should range at one level. 
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Mrs. Ingall’s Jam. 


Mrs. John J. Ingalls makes a black- 
berry jam that is celebrated all over the 
country. Among her children it is 
known as “B. J.” Even the Hon. John 
J. always speaks of it as “B. J.” Mrs. 
Ingalls has -written out her recipe for 
the benefit of housekéepers, and here it 
is: 
“Take two gallons of blackberries, 
carefully pick them over, and thoroughly, 
wash in cold water. Place in a pre- 
serving kettle, and pour over one quart 
of water, and cook until soft, being 
careful they do not burn. Stir at in- 
tervals with a wooden spoon, to break 
up the fruit.. Remove from the fire and 
press all through a wire sieve into a 
large stone or earthenware jar, avoiding 
tin. Stir fhe pulp thoroughly. Take 
one quart and put into the kettle and 
when it boils add one quart of granu- 
lated sugar, previously heated in the 
oven. Bring to a boil, and let it cook 
rapidly for fifteen minutes, shaking the 
kettle from time to time, so it will not 
stick to the bottom. When it begins to 
jelly, it is done. -This can be tested by 
slipping a silver spoon in cold water, 
then take up a little of the boiling jam 
and drop it slowly in a saucer. If it 
hardens, it is done. One accustomed 
to preparing it, generally can tell by the 
peculiar sound of the bubbles as they 
break. Pour into. small jars, and when 
cold seal tightly, and place.in a dry place. 
Never try to make more than a quart of 
the jam at once; it will take no longer to 
prepare a little at a time, and it will be in 
every way better. I prepare the fruit one 
day, and set it away in the cellar, and 
make the jam the following morning.” , 





The good housewives everywhere must 
be as careful in the use of stale as of 
fresh bread, because of the germs with 
which stale bread is infected. ‘‘A health 
food company made a recent demonstra- 
tion of this fact, showing that while fresh 
well baked bread gave 240 germs to the 
grain, bread that was kept in the cup- 
board three:days had 6,500,000 germs. A! 
large stone jar with a cover is the best 
place to keep bread, letting it first become 
cold before putting it into the jar. 
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Sick Women Advised to Seek 
Advice of Mrs. Pinkham. 


{LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 94,863] 

“I had inflammation and falling 
of the womb, and inflammation of 
ovaries, dnd was in great pain. I took 
medicine prescribed by a pbysician, 
but it did me no good. At last I heard 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and after using it faithfully I 
am thankful to say Iama well women. 
I would advise all suffering women to 
seek advice of Mrs. Pinkham.”—Mzs. 
G. H. CoarPgELL, Grant Pank, Inu. 


“For several years my health was 
miserable. I suff¢red the most dread- 
ful pains, and was almost 6n the verge 
of insanity. I censylted one of the: 
best physicians in } of, York, and he 
pronounced my disegaé a fibraid tumor, 
advising an operstjon without delay, 
saying that it was my only chance for 
life. Other doctors prescribed strong 
and violent medicine, ayd one said I 
was incurable, another told me my 
only salvation was galvanic batteries, 
which I tried, but nothing relieved me. 
One day a friend called and begged me 
to try Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. I began its use and took 
several bottles. From the very first 
bottle there was a wonderful change 
for the better. The tumor has disap- 
peared entirely and my old spirits have 
returned. I heartily recommend your 
medicine to all suffering women.”— 
Mrs. Van CLEFT, 416 SAUNDERS AVE., 
JrRsrey City Hereuts, N. J. 
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BALDNESS 
CURE. 


Prevents HMalr Falling Out, Removes Dan- 
druff, Stops itching and Restores 
Luxuriant Growth to Shining 
Scaips, Eyebrows and 
Eyelashes, 


People who need more hair, or are anxious 
to save what they have, or from sickness, 
dandruff or other causes have lost their hair 
should at once send their name and address 
to the Altenheim Medical ri sap 907 
Selves Building, Cincinnati; Ohfo, and they 
will forward prepaid, by mail, a sufficient 
free trial package of their remedy to fully 
prove its remarkable action in quickly re- 
moving all trace of dandruff and scalp dis- 
eases and forcing a new growth of hair. It 
also quickly restores premature gray hair to 
natural color, produces lustrous eyebrows and 
eyelashes. 

The remedy has cured thousands and no 
one need fear that it is harmful. 

Write to-day for a free trial package. It 
will be mailed securely sealed in a ar 
—— so that it may be tried privately at 
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MISS EMMA EMOND. 
@he was the object of many experiments, all 
of which failed, and the offer of a well 
known to send a free trial of their 
remedy was peculiarly alluring to her. She 
sent for the free trial, followed all direc- 
tions faithfully, and soon she was rewarded 
by a growth of hair which for thickness, 
quality and luxuriapce, was as remarkable 
as the result was gratifying. —~ Emond 
lives in Salem, Mass, at 276 Washington 
8t., and naturally feels very much elated to 


@ecover from total baldness. 
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The Aged. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower: by EB. 
P. Dickerman, 

mn life’s main, 


on thless seas 
botne on tranquil 


a. weary mepee ba 
te) ior on 
Storm-tossed ~ or 
waves; 
With faith for compass, and your Bible 


chart 
A pilot guides you to a fairer land! 
A sweet, old age succeeds an honored life, 
An@ grand is age though tottering to the 
grave. 
i, how beautiful, it seems! 
oer tee Lert loves. to live allotted time; 
Uniike fair flowers cut down, in youth’s 


bright bloom, 
the érechnees ‘on them still, of life’s sweet 


morn, 
= his scythe, at last, shall reap 
them wh, 
And garner them beneath their low, green 


mounds; 

They like the ripened grain the reaper falls, 
Phe cok an an 4 Sen af teacte lives, 

e blessed ones, at sunsets : 
Whilst aureoled with light, as saints in bliss, 
Like trees, in autumn, lovely in decay, 
Put.on their robes of immortality 
As going to some joyous festival. 
The favored beings, whom serene old age 
Prepares for death and their long journey 


home, 
Shall die, indeed! but triumph over death 
And pass beyond to happier abodes. 





Love for Fruit Growing. 





Written for Green's Frult Grower 
by A. A. HALLADAY. 


I believe that the love of fruits was born 
with me. From my earliest recollections 
the care of fruit trees has been one of my 
greatest enjoyments. 

I well remember that when a boy more 
than forty years ago, I carefully saved 
every seedling apple or plum tree that I 
would occasionally find growing in the 
garden and plant it in some corner, or be- 
side the fence and as soon as it was large 
enough I budded it, and many of these 
trees are to-day large and thrifty and have 
produced many barrels of excellent fruit. 

I have tramped many miles carrying 
scions, wax and tools, for a xind hearted 
old gentleman who was a professional 
grafter, and who I have no doubt I both 
hindered and helped, hindered by trying to 
get too close to him that I might “catch 
on” to the whole process of grafting and 
budding, and helped by carrying his basket 
of tools and scions. 

It was a proud day for me when the 
good old man consented to allow me to 
bud a tree all alone, and a still prouder 
day when after a daily inspection of the 
“job” to find that the bud) was alive and 
growing. 

I well remember saying to my father 
when but a very small boy that when I 
got old enough I would go all through the 
town and graft all the wild apple trees 
along beside the roads. Not so that “all 
who run might read,’”’ but so that all who 
traveled the roads might eat fruit. (In 
my ignorance I thought, as I have since 
learned that some older “boys” think that 
the land at the side of the roads was pub- 
lic property.) My father was a great 
lover of fruits, and to-day may be seen 
on the half dozen or more places that he 
owned, a fine assortment of fruits of his 
planting. In fact several of these places 
are conspicuous for their fine assortment 
of choice fruits. On one of these places 
was quite a number of plum trees, planted 
by a former owner, and it was most likely 
the neglect of this former owner that has 
given me my success in growing plums. 

This man planted his plum trees close to 
a fence beside a lane where his horse and 
cow were pastured, and as might be ex- 
pected these animals kept the tops of these 


fence, with the result that the trees had 
searcely any top, but had made lots of 
roots, and when my father took the place 
and moved the fence the trees started up 
and made a most wonderful growth. 


The next season they commenced to 
bear, and for the next fifteen years, while 
my father lived on the place I never knew 
of any “off”? years, every year these trees 
were loaded with as fine plums as I ever 
saw grow. 

This gave me the idea of close pruning, 
a practice which I have followed ever 
since With excellent results. By cutting 
back severely while small, the roots get 
a good start, the good effects of which can 
be seen in after years. 


A LITTLE FARM WELL TILLED. 


To show what may be done with a small 
piece of land I will state what I have my- 
self done with a small garden while living 
in the village and working in a store. The 
lot was four rods wide and perhaps 150 
feet deep. The buildings occupied a part 
of the lot, and a portion was used for a 
kitchen garden, but I set apart a square 
piece (4x 4 rods) and on this piece I sowed 
very early in the spring, early peas, drill- 
ing them in in rows one foot apart, leav- 
ing open spaces eight feet apart each way, 
planting a hill of Hubbard squashes in 
each space later in the season. 

The peas proved to be the earliest in the 
place, and as there was that season quite 
a strife between two local truckers, I sold 
the crop on the vines for $1.50 per bushel, 
receiving for the crop $56.00 in cash. This 
crop was off the land early and the land 
being very rich, the squashes made a tre- 
mendous growth, and really they were a 
sight to behold, as one may judge, for I 
harvested three tons of the largest Hub- 
bard squashes I have ever seen. I put 
them in a pile in my yard and sold the 
lot to one of our marketmen\for 8 cents 
per pound, $60.00 per ton, 

The next spring I planted peas and se- 
cured another big crop, and in August of 
the same year I set out 2,800 potted straw- 
berry plants on the same piece of land. 
setting them close together for I intended 
them only to get plants from. The next 
season I potted and sold from these plants 
over 20,000 potted plants for which I re- 
ceived $2.00 per 100. 

I did all the work myself, mornings be- 
fore half-past six, and I also had one 
evening after 6 o’clock each week. This 
was some twenty years ago, and it was 
remarked. many times that I got more 
clear money from that little piece of gar- 
den than many. farmers got from their 
farms. 

About this time I began setting plum 
trees, buying them from tree agents and 
pay from $1 to $2 apiece for them. 
I took good care of my trees, and they 
grew, and were so much ahead of trees 
of the same kinds, and purchased of the 
same agent by some of my neighbors, that 
they really thought I had some way of 
getting better trees than they could gét, 
and quite a number of them brought their 
orders to me and wanted me to put their 
order in with my own, which I did to 
please them, at the same time telling them 
it was not in the stuck, but in the care of 
the trees that made the difference. 

No doubt many people haye been in- 
duced to buy and plant fruit trees, who 
would not have done so but for the tree 
agent, but it is a fact that the man who 
must be urged to buy trees, generally re- 
pents of having given the order and when 
they come he will get them out of the 
way as quickly as possible and perhaps 
will give them no~further attention, while 
on the other hand if a man goes to the 
trouble of ordering trees from the nur- 
sery, he does so because he wants them, 
and will give them the best care possible. 

In these days when there are so many 
nurserymen selling stock direct to the 





planter, the man who still buys from tree 
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{rather be a bachelor alone on an island in 


trees trimmed down below the ‘top of the ‘ 





agents is as far behind the times as the 
farmer who hoes his corn with a hand-hoe, 
or cuts his grain with the siekle. 

Other people may have use for the tree 
agent, I have none whatever.—A. A. Hal- 
laday, Mapledell Fruit Farm, Vt. 





Greater New York’s Milk 
Supply. 





The May supply of milk for Greater 
New York as compared with same month 
last year as below: Plain milk, May, 1899, 
8,233,960; cream, 361,240; condensed milk, 
97,330 gallons; for 1898; plain milk, 
7,592,980; cream, 276,160; condensed milk, 
74,050 gallons. Reducing the cream and 
condensed milk to its equivalent in plain 
milk for 1899, 10,288,485 gallons were 
used; for 1898, 9,159,105, an increase of 
over 12 per cent. over last year’s consump- 
tion. Prices were same for both years, 
2% cents first half and 2 cents latter. 
Average 2.12 cents per quart. To supply 
this immense amount of milk daily for sat- 
isfying our New York cousins with their 
daily rations of milk and cream requires 
about 1,000,000 cows, equal in ntmber to 
all the dairy cows of this State. The in- 
vestment in iand, buildings, machinery 
and farm stock in addition to the cows 
would foot up into the millions. A con- 
servative estimate would be, for farms 
$300,000,000 for other stock and tools 
$50,000,000, all devoted to this one object 
of supplying the daily rations of milk and 
cream to the people of Manhattan.—Elgin 
Dairy Report. 


Fall the Right Time. 





The practice of procuring fruit trees in 
the fall is becoming more and more gen- 
eral as each season demonstrates its wis- 
dom. It is a more favorable time than 
spring, because of the cooler and less fickle 
weather and the lighter pressure of busi- 
ness ‘with nurserymen, the freighting com- 
panies and the planter. While a severe 
Northern climates will not admit of fall 
planting, the trees may be procured in the 
fall and thus be on hand at the proper mo- 
ment in the spring. It is not that the trees 
were dug in the fall that sometimes causes 
failure; but often it is want of care by the 
buyer. Through carelessness, want of 
time or other causes, young trees when re- 
ceived are too often left exposed to frost 
or drying winds. Heel the trees in at 
once by digging in clean plowed land a 
hole two feet deep and the length of the 
longest trees. Lay the trees in, the roots 
a little lower than the tops, and cover 
Toots, tops and all, with six inches of 
good, well-pulverized, clean soil. On this 
place a board, then fill the hole rounding 
full with earth. Early in the spring lift 
up the tops of the trees, leaving the lower 
half still in the soil, or take them out and 
heel in an upright position—Farm and 
Home, 





Interpretations. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

What do such sayings as, “And God 
said: ‘Let us make man in our image and 
likeness.’” “And God said: ‘Let there 
be light and there was light,’”’ mean to 
us? If it was the spoken word with God 
that was the creative energy, why is it 
not with man, His image and likeness? 
The image of a thing is just like the thing 
itself and does the same in action or acts; 
it is cause and effect, God being the cause, 
image and likeness (man) the effect, i. e., 
the thinking real part of man, spiritual 
man, not the fleshly physical man. 

“Flesh profiteth nothing, spirit is all.” 
If God spoke, man, His'counterpart does, 
or can do, the same. Now it remains with 
us what the spoken word is. Is it sick- 
ness, sorrow and death? Or shall it be 
health, happiness and life? “He came 
that we might have life and have it more 
abundantly.” God created all and called 
it good. Let us not defile His temple by 
thinking or speaking any but true and 
good thoughts and we will surely see the 
results on our bodies; for most assuredly 
the body is only the expression of mind 
or the word spoken. “I hold that thoughts 
are things, endowed with being, breath 
and wings.” 

How much brighter and more beautiful 
life lived on this plane would be if we 
had a smile and a cheerful word for those 
that are toiling up what to them seems 
a very hard road. If we could only real- 
ize that trials are to lift us up higher, 
just the pushing or growth for “One of 
the many mansions (states of mind) pre- 
pared for us.” Let’s have a kind word, 
a loving smile for each and every one we 
meet. Let us cultivate happy, healthful 
thoughts, for our bodies certainly register 
what our minds dictate. If sickness and 
disease, weak, sickly bodies are the result. 
If health, strong, robust, active bodies. 
Christ (Truth) came that we might have 
life and ‘have it more abundantly. Ye 
shall know the Truth and it shall make 
you free. We are not free when ill. We 
are under bondage to the flesh. To think 
well is to be well, and *‘As a man thinketh 
in his heart (mind) so is he,” is what the 
good Master and example for us all taught. 

“And good may ever conquer ill. 

Health walk where pain has trod. 
As a man thinketh so is he. 
Rise, then, and think with God.” 





—The cause of freedom is the cause of 
God.—Bowles. 

—The better wit is, the more dangerous 
is it—DLandor. 

—Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 
—Shakespeare. 

—Talent convinces—genius but excites. 
—Bulwer Lytton 

—That evil is half cured whose cause 
we know.—Churchill, z 

—The beginning of compunction is the 
beginning of a new life.—George Eliot. 

~The true moment at which to call upon 
one’s f to take any new step in virtue 
is at the fainting point, when it would 
seem so easy to drop all and give all up: 
when, if you do not, you make of your- 
self a power.—J. F. W. Ware. 





Have You Asthma in Any Form » 





Medical Science at last report§ a posi- j. 


tive cure for every form of Asthma in 
the West African Kola Plant, about which 
s0 much has lately been said in the med- 
ical journals. Its cures are really marvel- 
lous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Va., writes it cured him of Asthma 
of thirty years’ standing, and Mrs. E. 
Johnson, of No. 417 Second St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., testifies that for years she 
had to sleep propped up in a chair. The 
Kola Plant cured her at once. Mr. Alfred 
C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, of Washington, D. C., was also cured 
when he could not lie down for fear of 
‘choking, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, and others of our readers give simi- 
lar testimony, proving it truly a wonderful 
remedy. If you suffer from Asthma in 
any form we advise you to send your ad- 
dress to the Kola Importing Company, 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York, who to 
prove its power will send a Large Case 
by mail free to every reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who needs it. In re- 
turn they only request that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. It costs-you nothing and you should 








surely send for it 
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On The Old Farm. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 0. BH. 
Haworth. 


Out in the field the berries Ww. 
They were worked from dawn till late at 


night, 
By bar ul and boys till the weather grew 
cold, 
And the birds toward the South took their 
flight. 


In the woods the wild grapes grew 
And the birds from their nests flew to seek 
Some that were wet with morning dew, 
To feed their young as they began to peep. 


The boys were up at four o’clock, 
To feed the chickens and the stock, 
And from the mow to throw down hay 
To stop the donkey’s eternal bray. 


When autumn came-and apples grew ripe 
The boys went out with basket and sack 
To gather the fruit along the old pike 
And carry home all they could pack. 


When all —_— apples were put away 
And all the evening chores were done, 
The boys must have a little fun, 

The corn to pop and the games to play. 





Unfermented Grape Juice. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Can some of the readers of your valuable 
paper give a receipt to put up unfermented 
grape juice that can be kept pure and 
sweet for table use and not a beverage. 
I once stopped with a man in Southeastern 
Texas, also one in Central Arkansas that 
had juice of this kind and used it on the 
table in place of tea and coffee. 

They said they would guarantee it to 
cure any case of stomach or kidney trou- 
ble. I did pot think much about it at the 
time and failed to get a receipt, but the 
best I recollect was something like this: 
let the grapes get thoroughly ripe, then 
shell from the pod burst in cider mill with 
a cylinder filled with tacks; then press out 
as you would cider; take a vat or tub, 
place a layer of brown paper then one of 
sand and so on until about eight or nine 
layers; pour in juice and filter when fil- 
tered; bring to a boil and skim; put into 
bottles, jugs or cans the same as canning 
fruit; or if put into kegs or barrels give 
them four good coats of paint on outside. 
I drank of this juice in Jume and found it 
sweet and nice, besides its vinous health- 
giving properties. Any one giving proper 
receipt will be liberally rewarded for same. 
I have been a reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower for quite awhile and it comes as 
one of the household. 

Enclosed find amount for one year’s sub- 
scription. I will close by saying people 
here call me a fruit crank.—Yours respect- 
fully, A. C. Pethtel. 





A Bachelor Defends Himself. 





Dear Mr. Green: With much interest 
and a little indignation I read your article 
in the August number entitled “Sad Fate 
of a Bachelor,” in which you express your 
sympathy for old bachelors. Certainly 
you are placing your sympathies on the 
wrong side of the fence. Sad as was the 
old man’s fate which you give as an ex- 
ample, ten times over would I rather have 
been in his place than in that of many 
married men with whom I am personally 
acquainted. I will just give one example 
for you.to compare with that of your 
Rochester bachelor. 

An old gentleman with whom I am 
quite well acquainted remained a sober, in- 
dustrious bachelor until forty-five years 
old. He was honored by all who knew 
him, owned a quarter section of good land 
clear of mortgage, and any one would have 
taken his word as readily as his note. 

Mark the change; it has now been 
twenty years since he married a woman 
five years his junior, one of the conditions 
of this marriage being that the farm be 
placed in the wife’s name., He is now 
an old man, broken down with hard work. 
He is scarcely able to walk from the 
house to his barn. The farm is mort- 
gaged for its full value and but for pity’s 
sake would be sold before this. 

The old man’s best clothes are scarcely 
respectable to be worn at home, while his 
wife, whose virtue is very questionable, 
dresses up in silk and satin as gay as a 
“sweet, sixteen.” No one ever hears a 
kind.,word pass between them. Compare 
a life like this with a bachelor’s life, be it 
ever so lonely. For my part I would 





the midst of the sea. 

And such cases are, after all, not such 
rare exceptions. I could point to several 
equally as bad and a few even worse. 

A married life at its best certainly ex- 
cels a single one in very few points and 
at its worst is hell on earth. 

No, Brother Green, do not waste any 
sympathy on old bachéiors, or young ones 
either. If you have a superfiuity you can 
certainly find a market for all of it among 
hen-pecked husbands.—Resp., H. N. C., 
P. O. Box 93. 

(Reply: I am happily married and I 
find that the great majority of humanity 
are likewise. It seems to me that who- 
ever lives without the love of wife and 
children loses much of life. ‘There are 
unhappy marriages, and much is said of 
these, while little is said of the thousands 
who live happy, married lives. People can 
act unwisely in getting married as in 
everything else. They can also act un- 
wisely after marriage. But this is not evi- 
dence against marriage. A good husband 
tends towards making a good wife. A 
good wife tends towards making a good 
husband. But where bachelors and maids 
are happy unmarried surely no one should 
disturb them or make them.afraid.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Fall Setting of Trees. 





Unless fruits of any kind can be got 
into the ground very early in the spring 
it is better to set in the fall. In spite of 
this fact a large part of the setting of 
fruits is done in the spring. 

When fruits are set in the fall they have 
the winter in which to get settled in the 
soil. It is hardly possible to pack the soil 
about the finer roots of a plant and get 
that close contact that is necessary to 
growth without injuring them to some ex- 
tent. If the setting is done in the fall, 
after growth has practically ceased, there 
is no necessity for extraordinary pains 
about getting the soil packed around the 
finer roots. This will be accomplished by 
natural agencies during the winter, and 
when the growing season of spring comes 
the plants will be ready to grow at once 
and grow vigorously. 

There is more leisure in the fall and 
more pains’ can be taken in preparing the 
soil for the trees or plants. The soil is 
dry and may be worked without danger of 
making it hard when it settles and dries, 
as is often the case when the soil is 
worked in the spring. 

This is’ particularly true of tree fruits of 
all kinds. ‘They should be set in holes 
that are both wide and deep to begin with, 
being filled to the proper depth for the tree 
before it is set in. This gives the feeder 
roots a deep and well pulverized soil in 
which to hunt for plant food, and the fu- 
ture growth of the tree will be much more 
rapid than it would have been if set in a 
shallow hole when the soil is wet or at 
best very damp. 

Grapes and berries set in the fall are in 
the best condition to come into bearing at 
an early age, as they have the whole 
growing season of the first year in which 
to prepare for fruit the second or third 
year. After considerable experience in 
this line we are convinced that the weight 
of argument is in favor of fall setting. 
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A Good Old Advertisement, 





It has become the fashion to term news- 
paper advertising a new science. The 
designation is misleading. The fact is that 
the extensive and elaborate business an- 
nouncements of to-day are the necessary 
development of a very ancient method of 
inducing people to purchase the adver- 
tiser’s wares. Here, for instance, is the 
advertisement of a new ptblication as. 
printed in one of the German “newsbooks” 
in 1591: ‘Magister Cunan has published 
the book and Matthew Welack has printed 
it in Wittenberg. Let whoever does not 
know the meaning of this buy the book at 
once and read it with all possible zeal.” 
There is a modern ring about this an- 
nouncement. It is quite in line with the 
energetic and convincing advertisements 
of our latter-day merchants.—Philadelphia 
Record. 





For the land’s sake—use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizer. 

















WITH YOUR<> 
PRESENT INCOME; 


if you are earning less than $76.00 per month and appreciate an independent position at which 
ye wane earn $160.00 and Gxponses per month (and many of our active men _ 
make more) you should communicate with us immediately. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO WRITE US AND LEARN OF THE EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY WE OFFER TO THE RigHT MAN 
We want an active, industrious, reliable sales, 
and keep you 








man in every town. We furnish FREE OF Chik 
‘ou immediately in position to earn BIG WAQES ot high grade employmeny 


uired to place 
the year, except 


iy every day 
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Walk of Life _ NO INVESTMENT 
"AGENTS OF SUNDRY ARTICLES 7 NO —.—. 
INS AGENTS , 
} NO HOUSE-To- 
BOOK CANVASSERS rae Ake HOusg 


NURSERY STOCK AGENTS 
FARM MACHINERY AGENTS 


Clerks in General Stores #NO COMPETITION 
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FACTORY FOREMEN 

, MERCHANTS / / and atten. 
TRAVELING SALESMEN . , NO MORE TIME jfion than 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, MINISTERS 5 S living at anything at 
AND MEN WHO HAVE HAD a 7 \\ \ 7a make for you a 

NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE Riga” | 0 ay /AN 


NO_LESS THAN, 


SUCCESSFUL AGENTS, @gge $5.00 A DAY SURE, 
E ARE THE WORLD’S LARGEST TAILORS, [,'7 27,010 sv 


CAN .ND KUROPEAN MILLS. We control the entire output of several of these mills. Weown our materialsat the 
lowest eost, and operate the most extensive and economic tailoring plant in existence, and tut to measure ang 
make to order Suits and Overcoats from $5.00 to $15.00 (mostly 85.00 to #10.00). Pants from $1.50 to 85.00, 
Fancy Vests from $2.00 up. The days of ready-made clothing are numbered. AT THESE PRIOES everyone 
will prefer to have his garments cut to his measure and made to his order. NO DIFFICULTY IN GETTING ORDERS, 

If your references are satisfactory we start you out at once. We furnish you FREEg 

complete AGENTS’ SAMPLE BOOK AND OUTFIT. Our large, dsome, leather-bound 
Sample Book contains our entire line of Suitings, Overcoatings, Tro’ end Vi 3 full instructions for taki 
measurements (which you can learn in 5 minutes from the large photographic illustrations in the book), eolo 
lithographed fas plates, full description of the material underneath each sample, and prices left blank for you 
to fill in, fixing your profit to suit yourself. This Sample Book is put up in a Fine Canvas Carrying Case, which also 
contains Ti ) * Anaab g Order Blanks, Business Cards, Stationery, Advertising Matter and Agenis’ Guide and Instruction Kook, 
with Net Confidential Price List, also complete “salesman’s Talk.” Our instructions are go plain, our suggestions 
to the salesman so thorough that anyone can immediately make a success of the work, You require 
nothing. Just take the orders, send them to us, we make the garments promptly and send them by express 
C. O. D., subject to examination, andif not perfect! satisfactory they can be returned to us at our expense, 
Neither the agent nor his customer assumes the slightest risk. We take all the ch of the transact! We either 
ship direct to your customers, collecting your full ome price and send you weekly check forall your profit; 
or,it you prefer, we — direct to you at your net confidential price, allowing you to make your own collections, 
You can add a li bur ‘WEN confidential 


ibe: price. . 
NEAR AL UR N MAKE $40.00 EVERY WEEK IN THE YEAR.* 
We make no charge for our complete Agent’s Sample Book 
THE ou | [ | ABSOL L , ord Outfit, but in order to protect ourselves against 
~ many who might i 
outfit (which coste us between 85.00 and 86.00), with no intention of working, but merely out of idle curiosity, 
we require each applicant to fill out the blank lines below, giving references, and further agree to pry a tempor. 




























mpose on us by sending for the 
ary deposit of One Dollar and ¢ e6 ch: for the outfit when received, if found exactly as represented and really 
While this nominal deposit of $1.00 for the outfit is not one-fifth of {ts cost it insures the 
refund your $1.00 as soon as your sales amount to $25.00, which amount you 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO. 
Corn Exchange National Bank 
REFERENCES: Any Express or Railroad Company ¢ OF CHICACO. 
Any business man or resident 
Fill out the following lines earefully, sign your name, cut out and send tous, and the outfit will be sent you at onee. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Building, CHICACO, ILL. 

GENTLEMBY :—Please send me by express, C. O. D., subject to examination, your Sample Book and Complete 
Salesman’s Outiit, as described above.\ I agree to examine it at the express office andif found exactly as repre. 
sented and I feel Tecan make good big wages taking orders for you, I agree to pay the express agent, asa guar. 
antee of good faith, and to show I mean business (merely as a temporary deposit), One Dollar and express charges, 
with the understanding that the One Dollar is to be refunded to me as soon as my sales have amounted to 625,00, 
1f not found as represented and I am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. 


a big money maker, 
good faith of applicants, and we promptly 
can take the first day out. 





“***"*“Bigh your name on above line, 


PPUTTI EIR eee ee aad eae PTT Tee 


On above two lines give as references, ni mes of two men over 2] 
years of age who have known you one year or longer. 


Married or single... .....+-esre.++-++seeseees BECO F on cgvncovads pe vcnecneeccesoncpbesedcecces ce cece ceed scescccoce 
Address your letters WOO to In above line give name of your nearest express office, 
AMERICAN WOOLEN NILLS CO., West Side Enterprise Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


(American Woolon iilis Uo, are perfectly responsible, we know them personally.—Xditor. ) 
MENTION CGREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ![N WRITING. 
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“Best by Test—74 YEARS, Largestannunlsale. High quality— 
not high — Sold direct. We bup 4 million Apple trees, 
Pit? ~~ a — and 2-yr. Other Trees, Vines, ete. 
n proportion. acres Nur- T 
gery. 43,000 acres Orchards. We PAY FREIGH . 
box and pack free, require ne money _ before safe arrival, ship 
ly cven to Australia. Fruit Book free. Writeus,—Visir us. 
(D AW CASH cach WEEK and want more Home and 
e traveling salesmen. Stark. Market and Quale 
; ity Kings PAY: sete of Commerce, KK LOUISIANA, MO, 
Black Ben Davis, Champion, Senator, Dansvilio, N.Y. 
Delicious; Gold plum; KMiefier;Elberta R02 Starts, Mo., ete. 
















































AND HARNESS 


are sold directfrom factory at 


WALKER GARRIAGES ifsc 2 


Highest quality, finest workmanship and perfect finish, yet at lowest 
6st. We ship any style vehicle anywhere for examination and ‘subject 
tc approval. No matter how far away you are you can do business with 
‘4s and save money. We make all the vehicles wo advertise, also fine 
harness. Send for our FREE Book of 104 pages. It tells our plan in full. 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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SILK ‘DRESS 


a i: Full 10 to 15 yards of beautiful silk. Black, brown, blue. 
beating around 


grea or pink, in lightordark shades. Here isan honest advertisement, No 
b 








ush. We make our offer of a silk dress free in plain English & 
i bon diamond breast pin which we give absolutely free to every person an- 
wens oe oe ee eks willsell only 6 boxes of our Positive Corn Cure at 26 ee ee Ifyou 






fi 
pay ea order salveto-day & we willsend it by mail, when sold you send us the $1.50 & 
send you this handsome present exactly as we agree same day money is received ‘We 
rdinary inducement bo convince you we have the best Corn Cu a 2S 
you comply with the orfer we send you; the silk dress will be given absolutely free full ® yas. any 
color you desire, » Done, one free for selling our 
wonderful Remedies. 






out your good mone: for a handsome dress while you can 
‘wadress is once MFR'S SUPPLY DEPT. 7; o 65—d5th Ave., New Yori City, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











=| Trees from Nursery to Planter Direct. 











GREEN’S NEW FALL 





last winter. 


Twice the usual size. 
unless you send for it. 
too valuable to send unless you want it. 


What is the difference between a good man and a bad man? Character, quality. What 1s 
the difference between a good tree and a bad tree? The answer is the same—charaeter, quality. 


CATALOGUE. 


You will not get it 
It is 


FREE TO ALL. 


The character or quality of a tree depends largely upon the soil and climate where grown. 


ROCHESTER TREES 


have long had an excellent reputation throughout the entire country. 
fact that Rochester is a most favorable locality. Last winter millions of trees were destroyed by 
severe freezing in néarly every state and territory, but Rochester trees escaped, the thermometef 
there reaching only 10 degrees below zero. Even tender peach buds were not injured at Rochestef 
No fruit trees were injured in the slightest degree. 


This is. owing to the 


BOXING FREE THIS FALL AND LOW PRICES. 


We invite your attention to our large stock of apple trees, standard and dwarf pear trees 


plum, cherry and peach trees, also to a large collection of small fruit plants of every kind desired 
for the garden or fruit farm, all in the best possible condition, with ample roots and wood well 


matured. 
15,000 under-sized trees of all kinds at low prices. If you want 


them, write us. 





Our new large catalogue will be sent free on application only. 
You won’t get it if you don’t send for it by Postal Gard. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, 
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, WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 22 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. | 
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(TRADE MARK.J 


the never failing m 
#4 of their terror, and t 
ee cisive action of “6 DROPS, 
a restored to health, hap 
¢tending physician that the 
they jive and are a walking 
old age. This may so 
ri pe tively true. We make 
fo1a out no false promises to 
ot matter how many docto 
how long you_have suffered, 
tively be cured by the use of 
RALGIA, SCIATICA, B 
TOOTHACHE, NERVOUSN 
HEADACHES HEART WE 
PREEPING NUMBNESS, 
go proof positive are we 
% DROPS,” backed up by th 
rsons from every part of 
$5 DROPS” is daily curing m 
din cases of Rheumatism, 
cannot cure chronic Rheuma 
gevere, Or how long standing. 
4s also the cheapest, for a dol 
d by mail or express, or 81: 
py (90) days will send sam; 
SWANSON RHEUMATIO C 


Asthma:Hay 


sician who suffered ma 
witieht attacks of Asthma and | 
discovered. @ sure cure lor the 
pow entirely recovered. He willm 
pottle to any one who writes for it 
quite a number of people who ot 
trial; is am absojute cure, pert 
harmless, apd so fortifies the sy 
cure is PERMANENT. Address, 
WALRATH, Box R, ADAM} 


Pleuse mention Green's Frui 
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THE GENTLE 
OF NEW YORK C 


Wants an agent in your town. It giv 
Cameras, Bicycles, Sewing Machines 
Yishes, Rings, Watches, Shirt and Silk 
kerchiets, etc.; in fact, about two hun 
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Asthma iHay Fever 


bysician who suffered many years from 
vient attacks of Asthma and Hay Fever has 
discovered a sure cure for the diseases, and is 
pow entirely recovered. He va a trial 
pottletoany one who writesfor it. it has cured 
ouitea number of people who obtained the free 
trial; is an absolute cure, perfectly safe and 
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cure is PERMANENT. Address, DR. s Ke 
WALRATH, Box R, ADAMS, N. Y. 


Pleuse mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


$1000 GIVEN AWAY! 


THE GENTLEWOMAN 


OF NEW YORK CITY, 


Wants anagent in your town. It gives premiums of 
Cameras, Bicycles, Sewing Machines, Desks, Sets of 
Dishes, Rings, Watches, Shirt and Silk Waists, Hand- 
kerchiets, etc.; in fact, about two hundred useful and 
oruamental articles and household necessities can be 
secured without costing one cent. A new and attract- 
{ve plan of securing subscribers without the objection- 


able features of canvassing. 
$1000.00 IN GOLD | GIVEN AWAY FREE 
In Addition to Ou> Regular 


AND 

We send our complete outfit and easy plan for 
raising clubs Free, also our Mammoth Premium 
List. You wil be surprised and delighted with the 
high quality and great assortment of our premiums, 
and in addition we are going to give away $1000.00 
in Gold and a $950.00 Piano. Drop us a postal 
card to-day for full particulars; do not delay. Every~ 
thing will be sent you Free. 


GENTLEWOMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Gentlewoman Building, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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WABASH BR 


i St. Louis and Chicago 
Train No. Vestibule Limited. 


Leaves Buffalo daily 7:15 A. M. via Niagara 
Falls, a solid vestibuled train to Chicago ; dining 
car; Wagner sleeping cars, Chicago and St. 
Louis; through free. reclining chair cars, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Kansas City. 

Detroit 


Train No. Limited. 


Leaves Buffalo daily at 2 P. M., Wagner sleep- 
img cars and free reclining chair cars. Arrives 
i Detroit at 10 P. M., Chicago 7 A. M. 


Train No 9 Fast Mail. 


Leaves Buffalo daily 8:10 P. M.; Wagner slee 

- Chicago; Wagacr sleeper Kansas City via 

4g louis. Reclining chair car Kansas City via 
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Chicago 10:55 A. M., arrives St. Louis 2:00 P. M., 

7a peeemeaae City 9:45 P. M., arrives Omaha 
Continental 


Train No. Limited. 
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‘ Detroit, at7 A. M., Chicago 2:35 P. M., St. 

“¢ end P. M., —y- City 7 A. M. Free — 

1 Chu car an i H vleans * 

Passengers at 9 P. M, goes Ba Yi “ey 
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Pa information -relative to routes, rates 

Rich ne-car reservations apply to your loca’ 
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R. F. KELLEY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., No 
Bi Main-st., Ellicott Square, Buffalo. es 
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WANTED. 
RELUBLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN, 


“ introduce our new lines of Fruit and 
Mamental Trees. Permanent position. 
‘ty or Commission. Write for terms, giving 
erences, 


Address, 
HIGHLAND NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








and Chicage 





How to Pack Apples. 


Assort them to run uniform in size and 
quality. Pack in new or-clean second- 
hand, round-hoop flour barrels. Turn the 
upper head of the barrel dowh. Take out 
the lower head and commence packing by 
placing two tiers of apples snugly with 
stem ends upon the head. Then fill up 
the barrel without bruising the fruit. 
Shake down gently, but thoroughly, and 
fill so full that the head must be pressed 
in with a lever or barrel press. Then 
fasten head; turn barrel over, and mark 
the variety on the face end.—S. H. Frost. 





Fruit Notes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Clapp’s Favorite is perhaps the heaviest 
cropper of any of the forty varieties of 
pears fruiting in the nursery, but this 
year was the off year (the first in five 
years). Only had one barrel of No. 1 and 
these sold for the sum of $4.75. Picked 
at the right time and handled-right this 
is a very profitable variety. 

I have watched the Crosby peach three 
years here, compared with twenty other 
varieties and I truly believe it is the best 
for us. Last year this variety was the 
only one that gave a full crop and it is 
the same this year. Leaf curl did not 
trouble, hard winter had no bad effect 
and nearly every. tree we have is yielding 
a large crop of fine peaches—iarge, fine 
appearance. There are trees on the mar- 
ket under the name of Crosby that are 
not genuine. 

Last year our dwarf pear orchard was 
in sod. The trees looked sick and con- 
tinued to look worse as the summer 
lengthened. When the grass was fit to 
cut a large swath was mowed and piled 
around the trees; Some trees were 
treated thus, some not. Those treated 
| showed signs of benefit but not enough. 
Before winter the orchard was plowed 
and this summer has been thoroughly 
worked with cultivator, and 95 per cent. 
of the trees look as healthy as any tree 
ever seen, have made a luxuriant growth, 
and are showing a fair crop of nice smoéth 
fruit. In addition to the plowing last fall 
a mixture of rich muck, wood ashes, and 


hen Wee was acktionadaronpd the..base 
ree.—B., Clifton, 


of each N. Y. 





A Low Wagon at a Low Price. 


In order to introduce their Low etal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company; Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s. Hand gon, 
that is only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 
80 inch wheels with 4-inch tire. 


ly 


This wagon is made of best materia] througb- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully guaranteed for 
one year. Oatalogue giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who 
also will furnish metal wheels at low prices, 
ne any size and width of tire to fit any 
axle. 





—Los Angeles draws its electricity from 
a turbulent mountain river ninety miles 
away. The twelve thousand-horse power 
runs street cars and machinery, and sup- 
plies the city with light and heat. There 
is less loss of energy than was expected. 





Bowmanstown, Pa., April 26, 1898. 

The Pure Food Co., Cincinnati, 0.3 

Sirs—I received my tea set and water set 
all right and_ must a I am much pleased 
with them. Your baking powder is a good 
article and I can recommend it as such. 
Money order for amount due you has been 
sent. Yours respectfully 

MRS. W. C. ECHHART. 

The above is copied from the original letter 
to The Pure Food Co., which the manager 
of the Fruit Grower has in his possession. 
See the large display adyertisement on 
Woman’s page—‘A Tea Set Free to Every 
Woman,” 2 





Wonderful. 


One of our subscribers wrote his name and 
eddress on a postal ecard, and siniply ad- 
dressed to “Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, 
Md., Department 329," requesting ene of their 
catalogues. By return mail he received an 
immense book that alone took 17c. in stamps 
to carry it, and contained over 10,000 flius- 
trations, quoting lowest prices on 100,000 
articles, embracing everything used in a 
home, everything necessary for an office, for 
a public building, for a barn, for a farm; 
containing wearing apparel for men, women 
and children; quoting lowest prices on every- 
thing to eat, chew and smoke; et all 
about Agricultural Implements- and Vehicles. 
No home should be without one of these 
valuable books, as it will be the means of 
saving you many dollars on everything you 
buy during the course of a year. All for a 
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5O Ib. order............+08+-++ Sewing Machine. 
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Front Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO - 


Our Old Gun. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by A. 
‘ M. Johnson. 

Yes, our ol the blamed old one 
We had m. Ge were boys, : 
Which often went béfore ‘twas sent 

And scared us with its noise. 


i. sights were true, its stock was new, / 
made s0 ve ain 

That when ‘tine abet one’s cheek grew hot, 
His shoulder felt a pain. 


When we took alm to shoot at: game 
And felt a fearful thud, 

H’en though "twas not a first rate shot 
We knew that we'd drawn blood. 


But when I say we'd go away 

Our head in ’kerchief tied, 

And say ‘twas fun to shoot that gun - 
You'll think we almost lied. 


fins, oar Eee, our dear old gun, 

s going to decay. 

ite cameras stock and treacherous lock 
Have long since had their day, 


But when each year the squirrela appear 
We still have lots of fun. ; 
In memory then we're boys again, 

A shooting our old shot gun. 





Shaping the Tree. 


Remember in pruning the ,young trees 
that it is essential that they be properly 
shaped early in their lives, the success of 
the orchard as well as its appearance de- 
pending in a great measure uron the shape 
of the individual trees. Be careful that 
all necessary limbs be taken off while the 
trees are young, especially the laterals, 
which not only destroy the symmetry of 
the tree but also absorb much of the 
strength.—North American Horticulturist. 





Pruning Fruit Trees. 


The pruning should always be done 
while the tree is dormant and before the 
exhaustive process of pollen secretion 
takes place. There is en old saying that 
we should prune in the winter for fruit 
and in summer for wood, but I am con- 
strained to : ¥ that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one ever pruned a tree in 
summer when in full growth without in- 
juring it.—R. M. Kellogg, in Farmer’s Re- 
view. 





Bisulphate of Carbon and Tree- 
Root Lice. 


At a recent meeting of the Ohio State 
Horticultural Society. Prof. Webster 
stated that he had experimented with bi- 
sulphate of carbon to exterminate lice on 
the roots of trees. Invariably when he 
applied sufficient bisulphate of carbon to 
kill the lice the tree also died. The pro- 
fessor remarked that the ants burrow 
down along the trunks of the trees, then 
follow the. larger roots until they arrive 
at the soft and tender rootlets and there 
deposit the lice. 

In regard to fumigation Prof. Webster 
remarked: “I would rather have a cer- 
tificate of fumigation of nursery stock 
than one of inspection.” The professor 
exhibited a model house for fumigation. 
He cautioned the audience to be very care- 
ful on account of the deadly invisible gas 
employed. ‘The hydrocyanic gas used is 
formed by dropping potassium cyanide into 
sulphuric acid and water. The moment 
these two ingredients come in contact 
they form an invisible deadly vapor. The 
model house that the professor exhibited 
was so constructed that the danger from 
mixing was avoided. 





Wendell Phillips’s Hair-Shirt. 
ae > 

Recalling his conversations with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, during his first visit to 
America, Justit! McCarthy writes in The 
Youth’s Companion: “We talked about 
Wendell Phillips, whom I had already met 
in New York, and he expressed his regret 
that Phillips could not be prevailed upon 
to come to any of the dinners of the Sat- 
urday Club, for he was so strong a de- 
votee of total abstinence that he was un- 
willing to be present at a dinner where 
wine was drunk. I began to express some- 
what emphatically my regret that a man 
so gifted and otherwise so genial should 
have such rigid views. Emerson smiled 
his sweet smile. again, and said,- ‘Well, 
well, I know how much Wendell Phillips 
likes pleasant and intellectual company, 
and so let us at least give him the credit 
of his hair-shirt.’’”’ (See Youth’s Com- 
panion’s liberal offer for 1900 on last 


page.) 





The Great Vine of Santa Barbara. 


ibe cut down on Monday. . This vine is the 
largest of its kind in the world, and no 
‘tourist considers his visit to Santa Bar- 
bara complete without having seen it. It 
is known the world over. The trunk is 
over four feet in circumference, and the 
trellis 75 feet square. Albert Magee, its 


"owner, is satisfied the vine is dying, and 


seo has decided to destroy it. 

The vine is supposed to be from 75 to 
100 years old. ‘There is no definite rec- 
ord of its planting, but the cutting was 
set by a Mr. Robles. gts history is inter- 
esting. The original vine, which was 
taken up after its death and carried to 
Philadelphia in 1876, as an exhibit at the 
Centennial Exposition, was a cutting from 
the Mission grape. It had been used as a 
riding whip by some senorita who came 
to visit the Robles home either from Ven- 
tura or Carpinteria. She planted the cut- 
ting with her own hands and it took root 
and grew undisturbed for years. From 
the thrifty young vine Robles took an- 
other cutting and planted it near the first. 
The soil and other conditions were extra- 
ordinarily favorable, and both vines grew 
to enormous size—San Francisco Call, 
May 27. 





Strawberry Growing on the 
Ozarks, 


For some weeks past strawberries by 
the car load, yes, train load, have been 
coming out of the Ozark country of 
Southwest Missouri and Northwest Ar- 
kansas to the great market centers, and 
from there distributed throughout the 
land. Few people realize the extent to 
which fruit-growing industry has grown 
jn this Ozark country. In addition to the 
extracts from “Fruit Farming Along the 
Frisco,” presented im last week’s issue, 
we give place to the following, which 
states briefly what is being done in fruit 
raising in that region, some of the reasons 
why the industry flourishes there and a 
hint as to the opportunities yet available: 

Fruit Faising in the Ozark region on a 
commercial scale is a development of the 
last fifteen years, and principally within 
the last decade. One can only faintly ap- 
preciate what the growth has been by 
considering the facts somewhat .compara- 
tively. Think of Missouri’s orchards as 
comprising more acres than are in the 
entire area of Delaware, which only a few 
years ago was recognized as the leading 
peach growing State. Think of 30,000,000 
apple and peach trees in Missouri and 
1,000,000 more of each to be planted this 
spring. Think of a single county in Ar- 
kamsas, Benton, with 100,000 acres in 





orchards, Think of a single 


The big grapevine in the Montecito will | 


Missofri, Barton, growing 2,000 acres of 
blackberries. Think of 2,000 carloads of 
strawberries as the probable output of 
the 1899 crop from this Ozark region. Two 
thousand carloads? Yes, At 600 crates 
to the car, and 150 crates to the acre, it 
will take 8,000 acres of strawberry beds 
to produce this crop. At 80 cents a crate 
paid for picking, it will take $360,000 to 
meet this. one item of expense. It will 
cost the growers well on to $900,000 from 
the time picking begins to meet’ all ex- 
penses of getting this crop to market be- 
fore they get any returns for labor and 
cost of growing.—Rural World. 





Pruning the Quince Tree. 


One of the reasons why quince trees do 
not produce more fruit is because they are 
not pruned properly. Usually there is about 
every neglected quince tree a number of 
sprouts that start either from thé base of 
the trunk or from injured roots near the 
tree. These should be removed, and the 
work should be done while the tree is in 
leaf, as there will be less danger of new 
sprouts starting up. Then when the tree 
has been reduced to a single stem, remove 
the short branches growing up in a thick- 
et in the centre. Some of these may have 
fruit on, but do not spare them for that. 
If the quince tree has been long neglected 
there will be more or less dead limbs, which 
have been so long shaded by foliage above 
them that they have died. All these should 
be cut out. Air and light are as necessary 
to the quince as to any tree that grows. 
—American Cultivator. 4 





The Green Rose Man is Abroad. 


This individual has been in our mniidst, 
and “green rose” has become a household 
phrase for humbug. The people whom the 
chap duped were green (self included). A 
high stepping, Youd talking, rather nice 
looking young man takes one by surprise 
with his drawing room bow wher he pre- 
sents himself as a representative of the 
Floral Company of California. This young 
man was entirely out of catalogues and 
cards, but would have some in a few days. 
He had any color of rose desired, single 
or double. When some demurred and said, 
“This is not the proper time of year,” he 
replied, “That’s what every one says, ‘but 
let me tell you that this is just the time.” 
“Now let me tell you another secret,” he 
said, ‘in two years you can take them up 
‘and break them in two, both will do 
equally as well, that is the only way to in- 
crease them, see!” 

This chap came here with nothing, got 
nothing by express or freight and sold just 
lots of plants. The question arises, where 
did he get the plants? The small boys 
answer the query by telling that they have 
seen this man on the creek bank trim- 
ming plants. while two tramps.are at work 
digging them. But lo! and behold! while 
we are finding this all out the bird has 
flown. He was seen last going aboard a 
boat carrying a large gunny sack; very 
likely with some roots to dupe others. 

Now, for the life of me, I can’t see what 
made such fools of us all! It serves us 
right. We all know where we can get 
these things true to name.. Why do we 
take a perfect stranger’s word regarding 
them? I will be very glad if this saves a 
few others from being “tricked” in like 
manner.—M. L. Heckman. 

Gasconade Co., Mo. 





Corn in the Orchard. 


Corn is undoubtedly the most appropriate 

crop to raise in a young orchard. It makes 
a wind break, causes trees to grow 
| straight and furnishes. food. for insects 
which prefer young corn to trees. And 
the cultivation given corn is just what 
the trees need: Those who were fortunate 
enough to have apples last year have good 
bank accounts now. Apples at 50 cents 
a peck have been no dream, but a reality 
which caused the drchardists to dream of 
diamonds and other adornments of pluto- 
crats.—Homestead. 





Were Willing to Mix Up. 


“Can’t the Democrats of this town get 
together?” inquired the political exhorter 
in Kentucky. “Get together!” answered 
the man with court plaster on his ear. 
“Why, it takes eleven deputy sheriffs to 
keep ’em apart!’—Washington Star. 





In Rennes, 


Three or four generals jumped to their 
feet at once. 

“We demand the witness be more ex- 
plicit!” they shouted. “His statements are 
so vague that doubtless we have let escape 
— times the opportunity to call him a 
ier- z 

The court was moved to tears.—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


FREE To SUFFERERS 


The New Botanic Cure for Kidney, Blad- 
der and Rheumatic Diseases,— 
A Wonderful Discovery, 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Bladder Disorders, diffi- 
cult or too frequent passing water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in a new botanical discovery, 
the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
botanists, the piper methystieum, from the 
Ganges River, East India; It has the ex- 
traordinary record of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly on the Kidneys, 
and cures by draining out of the Blood the 
poilsonons Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease. > 

Hon. R. C. Wood, a leading attorney of 
Lowell, Ind., cured of Kidney and bladder 
disease,. writes: . 








“T am now 655 
years old and have 
used various kinds 
of medicines. For 
the pasttenyears I 
have suffered from 
rheumatism and 
liver trouble and 
have also suffered 
from. kidne 
bladder trouble for 
the Sant five years. 
I have been treated 
by all our. home 
P ysicians and by 
hree different spe- 
clalists, besides 

4 S a 4 ured va- 
- rious sv-ca e- 
Won. R. C. Wood, Lowell, lad. tines without re. 
ceiving the least benefit. My bladder trouble 
became so troublesome’ that I had to get up’ 
frgin five to twelve times during thefnight 
to. urinate. In fact, I was in misery e 
whole time and was becoming very despond- 
ent. I have now used Alkavis and am bet- 
ter than I have been for five years. I know 
Alkavis will cure bladder and kidney trouble, 
and can most heartily recommend it to all 
sufferers. I feel so grateful to you that I 
feel I owe it to you to write you this. Wish-. 
ing you the success you deserve, I am, 
Respectfully yours, ©. WOOD. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., fashington, 
D. C., testifies in the Ohristian Advocate, 
that Alkavis completely cured him of Kid- 
ney and Bladder Disease of many years’' 
pes al Many ladies, including Mrs. C. C. 

‘owler, of Locktown, N. J., and Mrs. James 
Young, of Kent, Ohio, also testify.to i 
wonderful curative wers in Kidney a 
other disorders peculiai to womanhood. That 
“8 may judge of the value of this Great 

iscovery for yourself, we will send you 
one Large Case by mail Free, ony pskas 
that when cured yourself you m- 
mend it to others. It is a Sure } Cure 
and cannot fail. ddress, T. urch Kid- 


and 





ney Cure any, No. Avenu 
‘New York City. rs, J i 


* 
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—When the maiden is the old Teutonic 
myth saw the Dragon approach, she was 
much terrified. ‘ 

“Are you going to devour me?’ she 
shrieked clasping her hands agonizedly. 

“No, Maude,” replied the Dragon sarcas- 
tically, “I’m simply going to take your 
chewing gum away from you!” 

Whence we see that even a Dragon 
eventually becomes tired of being asked 
foolish questions.—Detroit Journal. 


—An absent-minded professor once in- 
vited a number of learned Scotsmen to 
visit some interesting ruins in his neigh- 
borhood, and to do honor to his guests, 
and being h¥mself a Scotsman, he donned 
the Highland dress for the occasion. 
There was to be a luncheon in a large 
marquee on the lawn, and when the master 
of the house appeared in all the glory of 
his kilt, the acniinanest of Jane, the 
housemaid, was great. 

Thinking her master was in one of his 
vacant moods, she rushed upstairs, and 
reappeared presently on the lawn, where 
ber master stood in conversation with a 
group of his visitors, with a pair of the 
professor’s best trousers over her arm. 

-She blushed as she said, pointing to 
the bare knees of the brawny Scot, at the 
same time holding out the garment: 

. ‘Please, sir, you’ve forgotten these.”— 
Tit-bits. 


“Oh, yes,”’ said the stocky man with the 
square jaw, “my married life is quite a 
happy one.” 

“Glad to hear it,’”’ said the thin man with 
the thin hair. “Got any particular sys- 
tem?’ 

“Well, yes.. Whenever my wife gets in- 
to a tantrum I go out and find the fellow 
who introduced us and give him another 
licking.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


—Crimsonbeak—It will be rather awk- 
ward when this wireless telegraphy comes 
into general ase.: 

Yeast—Why so? 

“Well, it would sound funny to ask a 
man to send you a wireless wire.’’—Yon- 
kers Statesman. 

—Fond Parent (wishing to console his 
widowed daughter)—No wonder you grieve 
for him, my child; you will never find his 
equal, 

Afflicted One—I doubt if I—I can, but 
I’ll do my best.—From Tit-Bits. 


—Penelope—Do you remember that 
striped shirt waist you wore at the beach 
last summer? 

Patrice—Yes. 

“Well, I saw it in a field to-day, being 
utilized as a scarecrow.” 

“Did it look natural?’ 

“No; there wasn’t any arm around it.”— 
Judy. 

—The fact that daylight and darkness 
are alike to the Rev. Mr. David, a well 
known Northwest Missouri Baptist minis- 
ter, owing to his blindness, was responsible 
for a rather unusual and somewhat amus- 
ing situation during the service conducted 
by him in the Maryville Baptist Church 
Sunday night. Mr. David had but just got 
started in his discourse when the electric 
lights suddenly went out, leaving the con- 
gregation in total darkness. The minister, 
however, knew nothing of it and preached 
right along, his audience remaining per- 
fectly quiet until the close of the sermon. 
Then, following the announcement of the 
hymn, the chorister rose and_ said: 
“Brother David, the lights lave been out 
almost half an hour and we cannot see to 
sing.” And then a light, although not the 
one “that failed,” dawned upon the sight- 
less orator, and he hurriedly pronounced 
the benediction and dismissed his congre- 
gation.—Kansas City Journal. 


—Shippers and produce merchants gener- 
ally complain that express rates between 
prodticing and shipping points to a market, 
are entirely too high and there is a unani- 
mous opinion on the part of the grower, 
shipper and merchant, that something 
should be done toward an adjustment of 
the rates, either by an intelligent presen- 
tation of the matter to the companies in 
such a@ way as to secure a voluntary con- 
cession on their part or by a legal enact- 
ment that will fix the rates at a more 
reasonable figure. This problem is one 
that has vexed the trade for a long time, 
and the only manner in which it can be 
remedied is by the united and concerted 
action of the trade through its different 
organizations.—Fruit Trade Journal. 


“How long are you going to stay here?” 
asked one lady of another, whom she met 
for the first time. ' 

“Just as long as we find it convenient 
to do so,”” was the quiet reply. 

“Those people don’t amount to much,” 
said the interrogator, confidentially, to her 
husbind. “The womin as gvod as told me 
that they wouldn’t find it convenient to 


means.” 


First of all, I wish to suggest that our 
native birds be protected, since nearly all 
of them are especially fond of locusts as 
a diet during the summer months. When 
our prairie — and other grouse wére 
still numerous nd harm whatever was re- 
ported-as coming from “native grasshop- 
pers.” Quail, plovers, black-birds, spar- 
raws, hawks, and even ducks, are known 
to feed largely upon these insects. A 


destroy thousands of them. Where the 
birds are destroyed the extra thousands 
of locusts soon increase beyond the normal 
and injury results. Year after year the 
gap is made wider and the possibility for 
harm increases. Even frogs, lizards, 
snakes, and other animals that come under 
our ban destroy many of these destructive 
locusts, and every time we thoughtless!y 
kill one of them we make it. possible for 
their natural food to do us harm. 


The schooner Golden Sheaf, which has 
arrived in New York harbor with a cargo 
of logwood from Jamaica, brought along 
inadvertently about a thousand lizards 
from the tropics, and as a result, the crew 
of the vessel are in 4 condition bordering 
on mania. The lumber was loaded at tho 
Black River, in Jamaica, and the little 
reptiles secretéd themselves in the logs 
and did not make themselves manifest 
until the vessel had put some distance.be- 
tween herself and the-port. Then they 
came to the surface in startling numbers, 
and after their initial appearance it was 
next to impossible to induce any of the 
sailors to venture in the hold. The lizards 
are described as being eight inches long, 
with a tail six inches in length, which 
they shed on the slightest disturbance. 
Their skin is ever-changing colors and 
were it not for their loathsome natures, 
they would make admirable pets. Their 
principal and striking feature is their eyes. 
These are full, round and beady, and the 
sailors declare that when once they are 
fixed on a man, the unhappy mortal ex- 


-periences tremors and a sinking at the 


heart, which are more easily imagined 
than described. Capt. Chandler, through. 
long experience, has ats accustomed to 





such companions, but the crew did ‘not 


| dren, 


stay long, and everyone knows what that 


single bird of any of these species will | 


spend one restful night after they had dis- 
covered the presence of the intruders. It 
seems the only remedy is for the vessel to 
return to Jamaica and disgorge its weird 
cargo. The lizards are said to abide by a 
ship with unconquerable pertinacity until 
it returns to the place of their embarka- 
tion, and then nothing can keep them on 
board. In the meantime, Capt. Chandler 
has a deep and difficult problem to solve 
and the neighboring jackies are giving his 
ship a wide berth. 

—Scientific men generally believe that 
the bed of the Pacific Ocean was once 
above water and inhabited by men. 


American tailways and their managers 4 
are going to cut quite a figure in Europe’ 
n2xt year. At Paris they will have one of 
the finest exhibjts in the history of expo- 
sitions, and after the big exhibition is over 
.the staid people in other parts of the con- 
tinent are going to be treated to several 
examples of Yankee enterprise that will 
startle them. One American railway will 
exhibit a model train, from engine to ob- 
servation car. After the exposition is 
closed this train will be run over all the 
principal railroads in Europe and Great 
Britain to show the folks over there how 
comfortably people of the United States 
travel and what those of the fatherlands 
are missing in the way of transportation 
accommodations. It may bring about a 
change in Buropean railway accommoda- 
tions. 


we 
Cro 


The Golden Wedding. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Green, Michigan: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Green—<Accept con- 
gratulations. Most romances end with a 
wedding, but yours has extended fifty 
years later. Fifty years of happy married 
life means much for the individuals and 
much for the community at large. No 
man and wife can live happily together so 
long without mutual love and confidence. 
It is these two items which more than any- 
thing else go to make up a home. A 
house, fine furniture, fine grounds and 
equipages do not make a home. A house 
full of people may not be a home. It,is 
mutual love and confidence that makes 
home. 

Whoever establishes a home and con- 
, tinues it for fifty years with integrity and 
success is a public benefactor. There is 
more than one sense in which life is eter- 
nal. We live forever through our chil- 
If we, as parents, bestow upon our 
children good moral characters we are 
giving them that which is worth more 
than money. One hundred years from 
now who can number your descendants? 
One thousand years from now your de- 
scendants may reach into the hundred 
thousands. There is a sense in which you 
two will live in the lives of all these com- 
ing generations. As you have struggled to 
do right and avoid evil, you make it 
easier for those of your family who come 
after you to do likewise. Like produces 
like. As a rule good people have good 
children, and thus the coming population 
of the world is fixed’ for good or evil. 

A man who has lived in eontentment 
with a wife for fifty years has paid that 
wife a high compliment. A,woman who 
has lived in contentment with a man in 
married life for fifty years has paid that 
man the highest compliment in her power. 
You two have, therefore, complimented 
each other, and I compliment you also 
and congratulate you. Your lives have 
been a success. You have not wanted in 
worldly goods. Your farms and orchards 
have been fruitful, your children and 
friends have multiplied. Years have grown 
brighter as time has passed. You have 
both been favored with health, which is 
one of the greatest of all blessings. 

May you be spared many years longer. 
~—Very truly yours, Charles A, Green. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia, 
will send their address to him {t box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 
give; only tells you how he was cured. 


Creat Rupture Cure 


Wonderfully Brilliant Invention Sold at a 
: Low Price. 


A Home Cure That Is Restoring Thousands 
to Perfect Health, Many Remarkable .. 
Instances. 


In speaking about 

his remarkable 

cure of a danger- 

ous rupture ¥. 

Lawrencé E. Mer 

er, of Syracuse, N. 

- Y., says: “I tried 

the method of Dr. 

Rice because it 

seemed such a vast 

improvement over 

anything else I 

had used and also 

combined curative 

effects such as no 

other rupture 

treatment contains. 

I hadn’t much faith 

Sin the possibility 

==} of a cure, but the 

— aa results are remark- 

Mr. Lawrence E. Meyer. able. I had been 

laid up for months 

but from the day I began the Rice method 

the rupture did not bother me for a minute. 

I was only a short time when I couldn’t. feel 

any trace of where the rupture had been 

and I soon was able to work all day as 

photon 4 as a young man. I advise every rup- 

tured man or woman to send at pnce and 

get this method as it will ce nly cure 

permanently ‘and perfectly.” Mr. Meyer’s 

advice is good. pon application to Dr. 

Rice, he will send you free a book that fully 

explains how he cures rupture. If you know 

of another perso ruptured send and get S 

book for him. Such an act of kindness wil 

be remembered alt the rest of his life. Write 

to-day without fail. Address, Dr. W. 8. 

Rice, 352 F. Main St., Adams, N. Y. The 

book is mailed free to all who send name 
and address, 


MARION HARLAND boois: "Pen 
THE FARMERS VOICE 


is the greatest Agricultural 
Weekly in the United States. 


The Four Books and the Bo 
Voice to January, 1900, for CG 


The four volumes of Marian Harland are just out and 
are not on sale at the book stores. Vol. 1 on “ Health 
Topics”—Vol. II, “ Home Topics ”’—Vol. ITI, “ House- 
hold Management ”—Vol. IV, “Cooking Hints” Finely 
ee on heavy paper from new t and plates. 

und in heavy paper cover. The retail price of each 
volume is 25cents. $1 for the set. The Farmers Voice 
is $1 per year, The books will be sent you free of cost 
postage paid, and the Voice to Jan. 1, 1900, all for 50c. 
This phenomenal offer will be open for a short time 
only. Address, 


THE FARMERS VOICE, Chicago, Ilis. 








The largest collection of Choice Foreign and Domestiq 
Strawberries in America. Illustrated catalogue free. 
- a GOLDSBOROUGH, Weasley Heights, W: 





STROLOGY. Tell your future love, troubleand 
success. Send 20c. and birthdate. T. A. Rhaphel, 
Binghamton, N. Y F 





OME BARGAINS. Chea) place on earth to 
buy. Knee pants l4c ; men’s jean pants 49c ; flannel 
overshirts lic; smoking per p’k’g 3}¢c; boys’ 
suits 89c; 10 heavy envelopes ic; 10-quart tin pails 8c; 
pins 1c; sardines per box 3440; men’s $2.50 congress shoes 
98c; men’s solid working shoe 69c; women’s $1.75 button 
shoes 79c: linen thread 2c; a good dipper 2c; gold plate 
ring Ic. Send for price lst. C. A. Willard 
pany, Chigago. “ 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WANTED. We want ladies to introduce our 

new and large assortment of Kose Bushes, 
Flowering Shrubs and Bulbs during the summer 
months. Writefor terms. Salary or Commission. 
Outfit Free. Address, Highland Nursery Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. : 














WANTED. Reliable and trustworthy men to 
introduce our new lines of Pruit and Ornae 
fae Mg eee pees Leis ry or 
mmission. Wr or term ng references. 
Address, Highland Nursery Go, Rochester 


VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE—300 acres, 
necessary buildings, convenient -to 
churches, schools, railroads and Richmond: 
Price, $7.50 
chester, Va. 








ONDERFUL! For ten cents we fur- 
nish a complete recipe for making an 
article oene enormous profits. Expense of 
manufacture is trifling and can be made in 
any locality. Aksolutely safe. Mailed in plain 
sealed envelope. G. F. Hannas Bros., 416 EB. 
8th St., B’klyn, N. Y 


WwHtr WYANDOTTE, Barred Plymouth 
Rock, Rose Comb, Brown Leghorns 
and, Belgian Hares at $1.00 each, HE. B. 
Ketcham, South Haven, Mich. 








ARMS, FARMS! Conn. Valley Farms for 
sale. State wants. Hawley & Buttes, 
Springfield, Mass. e 





Rowe COMB LEGHORNS, White and 
Brown, Silver Laced Wyandottes. Pekiu 
and Rouen ducks stocks for sale now. Eggs 
in season. Mention Fruit Grower. J. W. 
Cook, Poneto, Ind. . 


OW IS THE TIME TO BUY PURS 
breeding stock for next year. Barred 
Plymouth Rock Cockerels, $1.50. Pullets, 








Hundreds have tested it with success. 


Morristown, N. 
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head, stop 


color, after 


oe ; 
S, 


WE WILL MAIL FREE on application, to any address, 
full information how to grow hair upon the baldest 


hair falling, cure weak eyebrows and 


eyelashes, scanty partings, scurf, dandruff, itching 
scalp, and restore gray and faded hair to its natural 


all other remedies have failed. Enclose 


Kc 2 cent stamp for sealed package. Address 


; LLORRIMER & CO. , 338 'N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md, 





ea. iw} gifts free. 
i — 
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fA our Hundred Piece 
received our Silverware and China Sets by iutroducing our M 
We now sell one million tablets weekly soat pays us to give these 
Write to-day. 
America, Address World Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Penne — 


¥/00 PIECES CHINA DINNER SET FREE 


You can get this full size China Set withoutany cost. This isan 

MH honest offer to introduce our Tablets for all Stomach Speco 
Ma Write us,for 81.00 consignment, when sold remit money and w 1 
send you One Dozen Coin Silver Pla bh 


e wi 
a ~ Teasp I wit! 
China Set Offer. Thousands of families have 





Refer to any bank or newspaper in 





oie 
ie 
ry 
m 


resent of the best 


We also give a 


% N.Y. LAUNDRY WOR 
hh PEE PEE EES 


A 
wh MACHINE in the World. No sy en or 
ih bing needed. We want you to show itto your friends, 
ole or.actasagentif iva can. Youcan COIN BION EY 
) 1ANDSOME WATCH to the 
W8 first from each county: d 


ala gs i ks oll agp whe hs ogee wks ae we ike ake oa oie ie oe ke ae ae ie ao: 


A PRESENT. 


END us your address and we will_make you a’ 


ing 


Automatic 


Address oom 27 
80 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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» APPLE TREES 


N’S NURSERY CO., 


FOR THE 
MILLION. 


- Let Us Price Your List for 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Peach or Quince Trees: 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LOUDON RED RASPBERRY. | 
and RED CROSS CURRANT. 


New Catalogue of ornamental trees, etc, will soon 


. * 
lees 
Peas 


ft 


Be. 


per acre. EH. T. puval, Man-: 


$1.00. The place to buy—Chas. L. Hydorn, , 
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Winter Crops 
perish when they lack nourish- 
Liberal _ fertilization 


insures the vigor necessary to 


ment. 


resist winter killing. 


Phosphoric Acid and Nitrogen 
in well-balanced proportions, 


are what they need, 


Send for our books telling all abou 
composition of fertilizers best adapted 
Sor all crops. They cost you nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
73 Nassau Street, New York, 





























THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE « 


EVAPORATOR. 


Four sizes made. 
fr complete, 












8 

Slicer, Corer, Apple, 

Fock and Potato Parers. 
ied Fruit Presses. 


Send for circular. 4 
Marion, N.Y 


H. Toprine, 





Ss Pa 
7] U ege 
For Families 
eringthis : 


There our address at once. 
10,000 persons answ: ertlocqnant a — 


Vv can get: 
somely Decorated Set, absolutely free,—we mean it. 
There is ing wit 


no trick, no juggling with words, nothing but what 
Our Pas black & white, no misrepresenta. 
receive & take advantago 

no matter what 


sa) PUBLL 
expense. FASHIO™ PUBLI 
New York City, Dept. 193 P. 0. Box 2 

Number ts your namncand addrens anc 


send 10c. silver or stamps 
inserting thisadvertise! 





“pea tome | eee aL ade - 
iarge circulation without delay, knowi 
enue will be secured from our advertising columns, 











Please mentidh Green’s Fruit Grower. 

EXQUISITE RINGS me EE 

Tima We will give a 

rat i beautiful Solid Gold finished ring warrant. 
4 ed to any 

beautiful enameled stick Pins at 10c. each, 


rson who will sell 10 of our 
H Send name and address and we will mail 





yam pins postpaid. Yon sell them and remit $1 
7 and we will mail the ring CLARK & UO. 
100 Vinton St., PROVIDENCE, RB. L. 


’ 











= sig express offi 
eslesm money. Ad 
EAGLE WATOH OU., 258 Broadway, New York. 


Please Mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 
Roofing Co. awarded 
eM ete Tul Medal and Di me 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING. at Worid’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFINS, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this pgper. 

Sykes tron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, O 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


T COSTS NOTHING 


to try our Sewing Machines. We 
7 ship direct from factory to consu- 
mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
free trial. 117,500sold. Warranted 
20 Years. All attachments free. 
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$40.00 Arlington for........ 14.00 
545.00 Arlington for........ 16.00 
860.00 Kenwood for......... 21.50 
i Other Machines at $8, $9 £611.50 





High-Arm 


Illustrated catalogueand testimonials 
free. Write at ‘once for. our srecial 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B-_ 30, Chicago,Ill. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


, Send dc. in stamps to pay postage 
A on 148 page Illustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har- 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices. 100 styles to 
w¥ selectfrom. Wemanufacture our 
own work and can gave you money. 


KING HARNESS CO., 14 Church St.. OWEGO, N. Y. 


CGHICHESTER’S PILLS 


Original ane oS 
BAF Always reliable. es, ae ' 
pnt CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 
in RED and Gold metallic boxes, sealed 
with blue ribbon. Take no other. se 
Dangerous Substitutions and imita- 
tions. Ask your Druggist, or send 4 centein 
org Be Ng mp hg 
ooklet for au, in lester, 
return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. Sold by 

Druggists. Chichester Chemical Cor, 
+311 Madison Square, PHILA., PA. 




















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





SHORTHAND FREE fexcons°*y “mat 
and personally. Pupils located. Send for cir- 
culars. Write Chaffee’s Phonographic Institute, 
Oswego, N. Y., E. M. WOLF, Manager. 


CATARRH INHALER FREE 


r. Worst wil his new Scien- 
tific Catarrh Inhaler, with medicine 
for one year, on three days’ trial free. 

Cures Catarrh, Colds in Head, Partial 
Deafness and all Diseases of the Air 


Passages. satisfactory send $1.00; 
if not, 


it'not AGENTS WANTED 


DR, E. J. WORST, 
261 Main St., Ashland, 


Please mention Green’s. Fruit Grower. 
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16 oz. to 1 Ih. 





best made at lowest prices. 

Don’t be humbugged by Agents of 

Trast, ofthe Manpfacturers. | 

Carts, Bageles, Harness, Safes, 7 Bone Hills, 

fetsnPrseoen, Jack Serows, Trneks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffve Miils, Fi Tenis Wie reat, 
Seong Mille, Grow Bore” agincy Watelice, Clothing ae. 
ae gend Oortete falas tndune ew Goo Roney " 
ts2 8. Bt. 


CALE 0O., Chicago, Til. 


DETECTIVE. 2273 eae vent 
Amotican Bevective Ass'n, fodianapolisy fads 





The 


Story Teller. 





A Kentucky Story. 





Lexington has a citizen who must be 
trying to, beat the record of Baron Munch- 
ausen as a prevaricator. His name is Je- 
rome B. Frazier, and here is a sample of 
his soaring fancy taken from the Lex- 
ington Argonaut: 

“I am very fond of domestic animals 
and fowls, and the possessor of a fine, in- 
telligent fox terrier,,who answers to the 
name of Fanny. I attended a sale some 
months ago and bought a Poland duck. I 
brought her home and put he: among the 
other poultry in the yard. In a few weeks 
I noticed that Fanny and Miss Poland 
were en good terms with each other, and 
in a few weeks they were inseparable. 
Finally Miss Poland thought she had 
loafed long enough and went on sitting. 
Fanny made regular visits to her and 
seemed to take “great interest in the pro- 
ceeding. The duck rarely ever left her 
nest. 
sickened and died. Fanny seemed almost 
heart-broken over the untimely death of 
her friend. The evening of her death I 
missed Fanny from her accustomed place 
in the yard and began a search for her. 
I found her in the duck’s nest “with the 
eggs underneath her. The next morning 
I visited the poultry house and found 
Fanny still covering the eggs. I concluded 
not to disturb her, but await results, This 
continued for some weeks, and at the end 
of the usual time allowed for incubation 
I found that six lively little ducks had be- 
come citizens of the poultry yard. Fanny 
seemed proud of her success as an inca- 
bator. ‘The little ducks followed her and 
seemed to know no difference between 
Fanny and a barnyard fowl. The strangest 
part of this story yet remains to be told. 
Fanny is a remarkable ratter, and these 
little ducks developed into the finest rat 
killers I ever saw. I am willing to match 
these six ducks against six terriers for 
from $100 to $1,000 a side in a rat killing 
contest, and’ I will win the match.—The 
Courier-Journal. 





A Circus Tragedy. 





I. 


eGugusse, the favorite of the Winter 
Cirque, which stood in the shadow of the 
Kremlin, was not a handsome fellow. He 
had neither the wit of the clown, the grace 
of the chariot driver nor the versatility of, 
the ringmaster; yet he was more popular 
with the Muscovites than all the three 
together. He owed his popularity a good 
deal to nature, who had sent him into the 
world equipped with an enormous head, 
large, fan-like ears and a hunch-back 
balanced upon slender legs, which bowed 
beneath their weight. He was the king 
of the dwarfs and the idol of the mob— 
for to a mob, grace, wit and strength are 
nothing compared with hideous deformity. 

Yet he was a man. He had passions 
like other men. He had a heart within 
his bony breast as capable of human af- 
fection as that possessed by .any of the 
public who applauded his tricks. And his 
heart he had thrown at the feet of Mdle. 
Nina, daughter of Adolphe, the equilibrist, 
the handsomest horsewoman in the circus. 

When she appeared at the circus for 
the first time he was dazzled by her 
beauty. She danced into the ring in a 
cloud. of gauze, an.cug which spangles 
glittered like diamonds. A white rose, 
suspended from pearly teeth, contrasted 
with the rich red of her cheeks and coils 
of jet-black hair, which streamed luxu- 
riantly down to her waist. She was 
proudly, insolently beautiful, and the 
dwarf—whom the whim of a circus man- 
ager had taken from the cobbler’s»lapstone 
—was completely dazzled by the sight of 
such radiant loveliness. : 

As time went on the star dropped from 
the sky. The distance between them grew 
less gnd less as the illusion faded from his 
eyes. Every morning he used to see the 
dazzling beauty of the previous night, in 
a dirty morning wrapper, patching her 
scanty wardrobe as she watched the pot 
boil in the open air. He. began to talk 
with her, and then he began to dream, and 
in his dreams he saw Nina walking by his 
side, radiamt with happin?ss. 

Nina laughed at his gibes, screamed at 
his jokes and shouted, “Encore, ‘Gugusse!”’ 
when the love-stricken dwarf made some 
grotesque movement which, he hoped, 
would be interpreted as an exhibition of 
affection. The fair horsewoman occasion- 
ally caressed him as she would have ca- 
ressed a dog. He was less than a dog in 
the eyes of the circus people. Jealous of 
his popularity, they cuffed him whenever 
they met him, and the dwarf found it use- 
less to protest. 

One evening he told Nina that he loved 
her. The girl stared at him for a moment 
as if she had not heaféd aright, and then 
burst into a fiteof laughter. Gugusse 
frowned and drew himself up to the full 
height of his little figure, hoping perchance 
to impress her. Then he told her how he 
had loved her from the moment he first 
saw her, and how life was*impossible with- 
out her regard. ae 

Every wocd the dwarf uttered was like 
a jest to the merry-hearted girl. She sat 
in her chair and shook with the exuber- 
ance of mirth. Gugusse stepped forward 
and took one of her white, plump hands 
in his horny palm. Nina jumped up with 
a gesture of disgust, drew her hand away 
and struck the dwarf a blow in the face. 

A few hours later the circus rang with 
cheers as Gugtsse entered. But the dwarf 
had no heart for his work that night and 
he was hissed from:the ring. 





qi. ’ 
. 
The next day the circus bills bore the 


imposing announcement: 


“Unparalleled Novelty. Stupendous at- 


tractions. ~The Tragedy of Usande; or, 
The Martyred Maiden. Mdle. Nina and 
Gugusse.” 


At 7 o’clock the house was crowded. The 
usual exercises took place—tight rope, 
trapeze, horizontal bar—but they passed 
almost unnoticed. The people were wait- 
ing for the promised tragedy. They 
wanted to see the white-robed. maiden de- 
voured by the bear. pa 

At last Gugusse and Nina entered the 
ring, and the pent-up excitement of the 
crowd found vent in cheers. Nina was 
witchingly beautiful in her white toga, 
over which fell tresses of rich, dark. hair. 
She looked like the white-souled martyrs 
of old, for whom the’ stake had no terrors. 
She advanced to the éenter of the ring, 
and Gugusse, looking as hideous as the 
headsman of the restoration, bound her 
securely to the post. Nina clasped her 
hands together and lifted her large eyes 
skyward in an attitude of prayer. 

Gugusse disappeared and re-entered the 
ring with a tame bear, which had-been his 
playfellow since he left his Polish home. 
He held the animal by the ear, and as the 
brute struggled ‘and. growled menacingly 
the people applauded to the echo. 





ey watched Gugusse approach the 
n'and heard some words uttered, 
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After sitting for about a week she- 
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which they took to be an appeal for her 
recantation. In reality Gugusse was mur- 
muring a passionate declaration. 

“Nina, I love you. Have pity on me. 
Can you not hear me? Have pity_on me, 
or I will let Biska fly at you. I have made 
him drink brandy, I have beaten him, and 
this morning I stole his meat from him. 
He is hungry, he is-mad. Will you be 
mine?” 
¢ Nina shook her head with a gesture of 
impatience. : 

“Nina! Nina! I am qa man—I have a 
right to love you. I love you with my 
whole soul. I cannot live without your 
love. Be mine! Do not make me desperate. 
Ah! you shake your head! You will not! 
You despise me. I know it. You shall 
pay dearly for it now!” 

As he finished speaking the dwarf bent 
down and unmuzzled the furious brute 
which pawed the ground viciously at his 
feet. Nina turned pale. There was des- 
peration in the dwarf’s face~there was 
murder in his eyes. Her cheeks blanched 
with terror, and from her lips came the 
ery: 

“Help! help! help!” e 

With a rapid movement Gugusse un- 
muzzled the bear, and the famished ani- 
wal dashed past him, sprang upon the 
helpless girl and rent her with his claws. 

The scene was so realistic, so strikingly 
rendered, that the audience applauded un- 
til the circus was filled with a deafening 
roar. They little knew that a tragedy was 
being enacted, and thought it was a part 
of the “‘business’”’ when the beautiful head 
dropped down and the blood spurted from 
the white, unclothed arms. 

What passed just then in the mind of 
the wretched creature who stood watching 
the horrible sight? Was he conscious of 
his infamy? Was he seized with pity at 
the sight of so much youth and beauty 
being ruthlessly torn to pieces? Did he 
wish to undo what he had done? 

No one can tell, but just as the bear 
was planting his cruel claws in the white 
shoulders of the half-conseious girl the 
dwarf sprang forward and seized the brute 
with his muscular arms. With a mighty 
effort he pulled the bear off his victim and 
flung him to the ground. 

The passion which famine and excite- 
ment had aroused in the bear caused him 
to turn with furious force on his master. 
As they rolled over together in the saw- 
dust the bear caught the dwarf in a ter- 
rible embrace. There was.a cracking of 
bones, and before the people belonging to 
the circus had time to run to his aid the 
infuriated beast had planted his fangs into 
his neck. 

And the crowd, little suspecting that a 
grim tragedy had taken place before their 
eyes, jumped on their seats and howled 
out, amid a storm of spplause: 

“Encore, Gugusse! Encore, Gugusse!” 
—Texas Planter and Breeder. 





An Unwelcome Fifteenth. 





A couple of tourists who were journey- 
ing on horseback in the rural district of 
the South had ridden many miles when 
they came to a small log cabin, out of 
which children of all sizes and ages came 
swarming like bees from a hive. 

The tourists were tired and ravenously 
hungry. Hailing an old negro gt the cabin 
gate they told him that they had come to 
take dinner with him. 

“Yo’ is welcome, gemmén!”’ he said. “I 
ain’t got much ter eat, but I’ll do the ve’y 
bes’ I kin fo’ yo’, gemmen.” 

Then, raising his voice to a shrill yell, 
he said: 

“Hi yo’, Judas Iscarlot, yo’ run catch a 
chicken fas’ ez yo’ kin carry yo’.” : 

‘“‘What do you call that boy?’ asked on 
of the tourists. 

“Judas Iscarlot, sah.” 

‘““What did you ever give him such a 
name as that for?” 

“Dat’s a Bible name, sah, an’ it has a 
meanin’, All de Bible names has a mean- 
in’, sah. Ise got fo’teen, en dey’s all got 
Bible names, caze de Bible names has a 
meanin’, sah.” 

“What is the meaning of Judas Iscar- 
lot?” 

The old man was very reticent about 
giving further information, and it required 
a good deal of persuasion before he finally 
said: 

“Well, I’ll tell yo’, sah. Hit’s like dis: 
Yo’ see I’d had fo’teen chillun befo’ Judas 
Iscarlot was bawn, an’ fo’teen chillun is 
a mighty big fam’ly fo’ a po’ man to raise 
en keer fo’, thout habin’ no mo’, so when 
Judas Iscarlot came erlong I gib ’im dat 
name caze you know de Bible hit says it’d 
be bettah fo’ Judas Iscfrlot he’d nebbah 
been bawn.’’—Detroit Free Press. 





Science Notes, 





—The cooling of the air continues until 
condensation of the watery vapor begins. 
Watery vapor is always present in greater 
or less quantities. The temperature at 
which this condensation takes place is the 
dew point, and if this occurs at 32 degrees 
F. or below, frost is formed. 

—Dr. W. Hastings, summarizing observ- 
ations made in this country and Europe, 
says that the regular growth of children 
continues from two up to sixteen years. 
From sixteen to seventeen’ growth is 
usually retarded. A man does not fully 
attain his growth until after the age of 
twenty-five, and athletic exercise extends 
the period of growth to thirty years. Be 
tween the ages of fifty g@nd sixty the size 
of the human body diminishes. Depriva- 
tion of food and hard work interfere with 
bodily growth. 

—Many people regard gold as of one 
color; this is a mistake, as pure gold varies 
considerably in hue. An expert can tell 
the locality from whence it was derived 
by its color. Australian gold is very much 
redder than Californian, Nugget gold 
(Klondike, for instance) is yellow, whereas 
that from quartz is of a deeper “golden” 
tint. The reddest gold comes from the 
Ural Mountains. Of course few people 
see pure gold, for the metal of commerce 
and even our coins are alloyed. Native 
metal is much too soft to be used alone, 
and requires an alloy to enable it to with- 
stand rough wear and tear. 

—In France a method of seasoning wood 
through the agency of electricity is cred- 
ited with much success. It is called the 
Modon-Bretonneau process. she timber is 
nearly immersed in a tank of water con- 
taining ten per cent. of borax, five of resin, 
and a little carbonate of soda, and rests 
on a lead plate connected with the positive 
pole of a dynamo. Another similar plate, 
lying on the exposed surface of the tim- 
ber, is connected with the negative pole. 
Thus a current of electricity can be passed 
through the wood, from which al! the sap 
appears to be removed, while the borax 
and resin take its place in the pores. In 
a few hours the timber is taken out and 
dried, and the seasoning is said to be 
complete.—American Cultivator. \ 








HOW TO DRAIN LAND PROFITABLY. 


On ev farm there is probably some land 
that could be made more productive by un- 
derdrainage. Properly drained land can al- 


ways be worked earlier, and more profitably. 
: oe =. f The best and 






: in: ex- 

lained in the book, “ Benefits of Drainage 

ead How-to Drain,” which is sent Free by Joun 
H Ja0Ksom, 12 aed Ave. Albany. New. 


Please Mention Greev’s Fruit Grower. ' 
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Man, the Knight, ~ 


Yesterday her head was high, 

Though her soul was stained within; 
Yesterday men came to vie 

For the smiles there were to win; 
As a + mpc she flourished then— 
Yesterday none but the men 

Had suspicions of her sin. 


She is just as fair to-day — 
As when men were at her feet, 
Yet they rush across the way _ 
When they spy her on the street; 
She is praying God on high 
To forgive and. let her die— 
Women scorn her when they meet. 


Yesterday her air was proud, 
Men were at her beck and call, 
Now, behold! her head is bowed, 
Women gossip o’er her fall! 
Men who knew but knelt before 
Are her devotees no more— 
Men are men still, that Is all. 
—S. BE. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 





THE WICKED PIANO. 


—— 


It Has Caused Many Quarrels and 
Wrecked Many Minds. 





A writer in the British Medical Journal 
says: “The piano has been the causa te ter- 
rima of quarrels that have sundered ancient 
friendships; it has wrecked many enter- 
prises of great pith and moment; it has 
disturbed the finer adjustments of the cer- 
ebral machinery in many literary and sci- 
entific workers, have driven studious men 
from their books to the bottle, and has 
stimulated peaceable citizens to the com- 
missi of violent assaults. These are 
among the evil effects of the piano con- 
sidered passive, as the schoolmen would 
say—from the point of view of the suf- 
feret.” 

But the operator does not come off scath- 
less. A recent writer, Dr. Waetzhold, 
thinks that the chloroses and neuroses 
from which so many young girls suffer 
may be largely attributed to the abuse of 
the piano. . He therefore urges that the 
“deadly” custom of compelling young girls 
to hammer on the keyboard before they 
are 15 or 16 years of age should be pro- 
scribed by public opinion. Even at that 
age the exercise should be permitted only 
to those who, in addition to real talent, 
possess a robust constitution. 





The Shekel Earned. 





That which we work for’and win by, 
earnest effort is doubly our own 
and carries with it its wisdom. Thus 
a man who inherits a fortune sel- 
dom puts it to the best or wisest 
use. In order to learn the wise and 
beneficent use of money one must have 
toiled for it coin by coin, must have some 
time suffered the want of it. A man born 
with a golden spoon in his mouth never 
tastes either pain or happiness as these are 
known to the common man. He has not 
felt the great danger of desire which gives 
te fulfillment its exquisite flavor. Not 
having struggled in the fight, he knows 
nothing of the joy of victory.—Carrie E. 
Garrett in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





A Bird Without a Conscience. 





“TI really think that an ostrich has more 
brains than an Arab,” declares Lilian 
Bell in Woman’s Home Companion, when 
describing a visit to an ostrich-farm near 
Cairo. “They have the most curious 
agate-colored eyes—colorless, cold, yet in- 
telligent eyes. But they are the eyes of 
a bird without a conscience. An ostrich 
looks as if he would really enjoy villainy, 
as if he could commit crime after crime 
from pure love of it and never know re- 
morse; yet there is a fascination a.» 
old birds, and they have their good points. 
The father is domestic in spite of looking 
as if he belonged to all the clubs, and, 
much to my delight, I saw one sitting on 
the eggs while the mother walked out and 
took the air. Ostriches and Arabs do 
women’s work with an admirable disre- 
gard of Mrs. Grundy. Ostriches have an 
irresistible way of waving their 
lovely plumy wings, and one old fellow 
twenty-five years old actually iyhitates the 
Dervishes. The keeper says to him, 
‘Dance,’ and although he is about ten feet 
tall, he sits down with his sealy legs 
spread out on each side of him, and shut- 
ting his eyes, he throws his long, ugly red 
neck from side to side, making a curious 
grunting noise, and waying his wings in 
billowy lines like a skirt dancer.” 





The Excavation of Babylon. 





German archaeologists are busy with 
plans for the excavation of Babylon. The 
late Sir Austen Henry Layard, the ex- 
plorer of Nineveh, was the first one to do 
anything in the way of excavating Baby- 
lcn, then Sir Henry Rawlinson followed. 
The excavations\it is claimed by the Ger- 
mans, were done in a half-hearted way, 
and they are determined that their work 
shall be thorough. It will be very costly, 
and it is estimated it will occupy five 
years. It will be carried on by the Orient 
Society jointly with the Directors of the 
Royal German Museum and the leader of 
the expedition is Dr. Robert Koldewey, 
who has already had much experience in 
such work. The expeditions will start from 
Beirut, going from there to Aleppo, whence 
they will travel by caravan to Bagdad. 
Babylon itself is two days’ journey from 
Bagdad, and consists of rough mounds 
scattered on the banks of the Euphrates, 
under which lie the ruins of a great city. 
The excavators will begin with the fort- 
ress which is what remains of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s palace, where Alexander died. In 
addition. to their excavating upon the city 
site. proper they will investigate a number 
of other ruins situated near. 


. 





Condition ot the American 
Farmers. 





A recent investigation by the Industrial 
Commission into the condition of the agri- 
cultural class in the United States brought 
out some curious testimony, leading to the 
conclusion that the American farmer is in 
pretty bad shape. An expert representing 
the Agricultural Department gave statis- 
tics from whith he “deducefl the concu- 
“sion that the condition of the farm la- 
“borer was wretchedly poor, while that of 
“the farm-owner was little if any better. 
“He estimated that after all: expenses of 
“the farm were paid the farmer receives 
“anwaverage of only $22.61 per month, 
x ting nothing for interest.” The 
figures presented show that the average 
per capita earnings of the farm laborers 
in the United States amount to $225 per 
annum, without board, or about $18.75 a 
month. Of course everybody who knows 
anything about the facts must see that 
this is wrong. It appears that in the com- 
pilation of these statistics the South, with 
its millions of idle people, whites and ne- 
groes together, is taken. into the account; 
but even including this element, which 
does not seeem to deserve consideration 
if the’ condition of the real farming class 
of the country is to be ascertained, it is 
still clear that there must be something 
wrong. The average farmer has not of 
late years received as large prices for his 
products as he formerly did, taking one 
year with another, but his expenses have 
in many ways been reduced, and from all 
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that can be learfed from the observation 
of travelers and from the testimony of 
bankers, merchants and others who con- 
stantly have dealings with the agricultu- | 
rist, he is, upon the whole, doing about as‘ 
well as his brothers who are engaged in 
other pursuits. In some of the HWastern 
States where wheat growing has ceased 
to be profitable there are farmers who are 
very poor, while wheat growers in the 
West have been growing rich; but taking 
the whole body of the American farmers, 
it will be found that they are by no means 
in the desperate condition indicated by the 
figures above quoted. And we hope to 
see <heir condition become a great deal 
better than it is, There is a future for 
agriculture in this country. 


A Simple Plan for Rooting 
Plants. 








Cuttings taken in August for winter 
house-plants should be rooted in the usual 
manner in a propagating-bed arranged for 
the purpose. This is practicable in the 
conservatory, but for those who have not 
such a good place for this work the’ 
“saucer system of rooting” is recom- 
mended, which consists of flat pans or 
saucers) in which is placed a couple of 
inches of sand. The cuttings are placed 
in this sand, which is kept constantly wet 
and in the sun. It is highly important 
that the sand be kept wet during the en- 
tire period of rooting.—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Making Their Mouths Water. 





The method employed by Dutch fisher- 
men to insure “astonishing catches” is thus 
described by the Golden Penny: The fish- 
erman puts a number of live worms and 
insects in a bottle partially filled with 
water, and then corks it securely. The 
bottle is dropped into the water, the fish- 
erman sinking his line alongside. It ap- 
pears that the sight of the wriggling con- 
tents of the bottle so excites the appetite 
of the finny tribe that they fall easy vic- 
tims to the baited hooks. 





Scientific Notes. , 





Nearly one hundred different machines 
have been invented for boring rock. 

American hickory as wagon material is 
better suited than any other wood for 
moist, tropical climates. / 

Beer tabloids are to be put on the mar- 
ket in Germany. it is said one of the 
small tablets dropped in a glass of water 
will, in a few minutes, turn it into a 
glass of beer. 





To Fight Rum with Tea. 


The Church Army of the Episcopal 
Church announced Friday a plan to fight 
the rum habit by establishing tea bars in 
various parts of the city to supply this 
stimulating beverage, both hot and cold, 
for.one cent a glass. The first tea bar will 
be opened at No. 76 Allen street, and a 
persistent effort will be made to teach the 
poor that good tea is better than beer or 
whiskey in every way. Instructors in tea- 
drinking will be sent free into the homes 
of all who ask for them, to teach the 
housewives how to make tea properly. 
Great attention will be paid to what is 
familiarly called ‘the growler trade,” 
which means that tea will be sold at 
cheaper rates than a cent a glass, and 
delivered in pails to those who send to the 
bar for it—New York Tribune. 





Possibilities of Language. 
e 
A number of commercial travelers were 
telling stories in an uptown restaurant last 
night, and this was vouched for by one 
who used to be a railroad conductor in 
Eastern Pennsylvania: “My train had 
always reached@ Lebanon just after an ex- 
press train, but the schedule was changed 
so as to bring my train into the station 
first. A voluble Pennsylvanian Dutch 
woman was a regular passenger on mar- 
ket days, as my train stopped at her sta- 
tion, while the express whizzed by. The 
first evening that I ran my train in ahead 
of the express she was much astonished 
and delighted. She rushed up to me and 
exclaimed, in the high key and peculiar 
dialect of that region: ‘Vy, you’re early of 
late; you’re first at last; you used to be 
behind beforé! ’—New York Tribune. 








Saving Fertility. 





The effect of continual cropping in the 
exhaustion of soil nitrogen has been made 
the subject of study in planting peas, 
buckwheat, oats, etc., says Wisconsin Ag- 
riculturist. The results of the experi- 
ments show that only the leguminous 
plants were able to utilize the nitrogen of 
the air. An increase was noticeable in the 
yield of each suceeeding crop of peas, 
while with the non-leguminous crops, each 
succeeding yield was poorer than the pre- 
ceding one. The experiments simply show” 
what every farmer knows, or ought to 
know, that planting, clovers, cow-peas, 
vetches, or any legumes. tends to constant- 
ly improve the soil, while cropping with 
non-leguminous plants, swech as corn and 
wheat, unless fertilizer of some kind is 
used, constantly depletes the soil. Vast 
amounts of fertility can be saved to the 
soil by the liberal planting of leguminous 
crops. 


Cured of Drinking. 


A Woman's Secret Method Whereby She 
Cured her Husband who was a Terrible 
Drunkard by Mixing a Remedy in his 
Coffee and Food, curing him with=- 
out his Help or Knowledge. 


It takes a woman to overcome obstacles. 
Mrs. Chas. W. Harry, 920 York St., New- 
port, Ky., had for years patiently borne the 
disgrace, suffering, misery and privation due 
to her husband’s drinking habits. Learning 
there was a cure for drunkenness which che 
could give her husband 
secretly she decided to 
try it. She mixed it in 
bis food and coffee and 
"as the remedy is odor- 
ey less and tasteless he 
¥. never knew what it 
was that so quickly re- 
lieved the craving for 
liquor. He soon began 
to pick up*in flesh, his 
appetite for solid food 
returned, he stuck to 
his work regularly and 

now have a happy 

| Some. one yoy was 
ts) about his wife’s 

MRS. CHAS. W. HARRY. experiment and he 
gives her the credit of having restored him 
to his senses. It is certainly a remarkable 
remedy, cures a4 man without his effort, does 
‘him no harm and causes him no suffering 
whatever. 3 : 

Dr. Haines, the discoverer, will send a 
sample of this grand remedy free to all 
who will write for it. Enough of the rem- 
edy is mailed free to show how it is used 
in tea, coffee or food and that it will cure 
the dreaded habit quietly and permanently. 
Send your name and address to Dr. J. W. 
Haines, 718 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and he will mail a free sample of the remedy 
to you, securely sealed in a plain wrapper, 
also full directions how to use it, books and 
testimonials from hundreds who have been 
evred, and everything needed to aid you in 
saving those near and dear to you from a 
life of degradation and ultimate poverty and 
disgrace. 
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Floating Down The Stream. 


We're floating down the stream of life, 
The current’s swift, the moments fly, 

We cannot stop where sunbeams fit, 
Time sternly bids us hasten by. 


Traveling o’er the muddy stream, , 
"Mid ¢ ng! scenes of wrong and right; 
Sometimes dark clouds are overhead, 


Sometimes the sun is shining bright, 


Now winds our way through sylvan dells, 
With brightest flowers by the way, 

But our path may lead through desert sands 
Before there dawns another day. 


Sometimes we’re happy, sometimes sad, 
For Joy and sorrow blend together. 
Spring days must pass and autumn come— 
Each ‘season brings us change in weather. 
—Monroe Jones. 





Prison Warden (to prisoner on his dis- 
charge)—And now I hope that you'll lead 
a respectable life and become a useful 
member of society. 

Discharged Convict—Thank you, sir; I 
wish the same to you!—Unsere Gesell- 
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have found it in rets. 
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Way.” MRS. SALLIE H. SELLARS, Luttrell, roy? 
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Pa! Potent, Taste Good. 


Pleasant, latable, Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 5c, 
CURE CONSTIPATION, .., 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 39 
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— Watch ana Chain. 









Charm to 


mail and 


the mone 


BLUINE at 0c. each. Send your 


tte Premium List. 
oO money required. 
risk.. You 


\\)) FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain ang 


Boys and Girls for selling 144 dozen packages of 
ull address by return 
we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 


We send the Bluine at our own 
oO among your neighbors and sellit. Send us 
hat you get for it and we send you the Watch, 


Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

Onin Foto, Meaey B lled Crystal. Itis 
‘ace, He eve ry . Ht 

teed to keep Accurate time, and with Proper Care 

skould last ten years. 

BLUINE CO., Box 

The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods and give Valuable Premiums, 


an Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 
Guaran- 


422 CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 





Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





CANNING MACHIN 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


DANI: G. TRENCH & CO. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ERY 482 SUPPLIES 


ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
Chicago, Ill 
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1899 BICYCLES, WATCHES, 
CAMERAS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS 


You can quickly earn a premium by selling a Eas 
few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to your neighbors. qa” i 
No money required in advance. Our plan the best even Boys @fa re 
and Girls do well. Ourpremiums as good as money will buy. 
Large illustrated list mailed free. Write today for full particu- 


FREE 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 









Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds. 
of Palms, Everblooming Roses, 
rolicited. Catalogue Free. 


Choicest Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


40 Acres Hardy Roses. 


44 Greenhouses 


Ficus, Ferns, Etc. Correspondence 


ztTHE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, 0. 





A big pac 
other offer, and the remnants are 


of astonishing value. 


SILK REMNANTS FOR GRAZY WORK, 


of beautiful Silk Remnants, from 100 to 120 pieces, all carefully trimmed, prepared froma 
large accumulation of silks especially adapted for all kinds of fancy work. We give more than double any 
all large sizes, in most beautiful colors and designs. Send 25 cents in silverot 
stamps to Panis Silk Company, Box 3045, New York City, N. Y. This concern is reliable and the packags 


Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





$200 in CASH FREE 









































COLONIAL TRADING COMPANY, 


_FOREST PUZZLE. 


= ve $200.00 in Cash to anyone who can arrange these eight proups 
oie Eto in nemes.of eight well-kuown Forest Trees. E s 


ny times as it appears in its own group. A 
many ti iP ee 8 


nds the correct answers the money ‘will be equally divided and wil] 
Bepaid Dec. 15, 1899. Understand, however, that we have ono cor¢:tion, which 


of your time, and we will A 

write you about it when Lag send your answer. How Can We Do This ? 
usine: 

‘We want you to work for us in your own locality, and propose to make itan 

who can solve this puzzle. ‘tis straight business with us. 


get your answer, we will notify you if the names you send are the correct ones, 
and will also inform you fully of the work which we wish done that will cnsble 


1. HAS. 

2. KAO. 

3. MEL. weed by carpestore and bul 

4. EINP. Sight Samce of the trees, we wil 

3 ELPAM. may take a few hours 

6. RESCUP. _| iene 

7. RADEC. mek yer'it te crtost of ekille "We make this 
8. BRICH. 


Write at once, giving your full name and address plainly. 


404 Atlantic Avenue, - BOSTON, MASS. 





Each g:oup of 
, spells the name of a common forest tree +: hich is 
ax You can only use each letter in its own Coup 
J ruber there are 
the ictiers into the 3 

if more than one 





you $200.00 in 


r so that you may become interested in cur 

Distance from us does not make any difference. Try 
with your answer. It looks like an easy 
nerous offer to every reader of this 
As 20cn as we 








Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Ae Pins, different patterns. e 
cents each, and we give you Free a Fine Gold or Si 
magnificent Solid 





= ~ 4 meget So A pee Arges 5 => Sap as 
aie ee ee ee 
eaten a iit arm DoD, 


-\ CPIDACZD 


"COSTLY PRESENTS: YOU_GET BOTH. \ 


7 ENTS with 12 new style, Stone Set, Enamel Scarf and Stick 
ag ne Re Everybody wears them. Sell to your friends for 10 
eer laid Bracelet (with lock and key), aiso this 

5 oid laid Band Ring, handsomely engrav 
no money required until pins are sold; we take all not s 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ed, a perfect beauty, wears a lifetime. Send name} 
old. Address PEARL PIN CO., Providence, R.1, 
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Small Trees for Sale Gheap! 
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Moving 








Apple, Pear and Plum Trees 





varieties you want, stating number 
you special low prices. 


Anjou, Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, 


All: growers of Nursery Stock, when digging up a’ two or three year old 
block of trees, have some undersized trees. 
‘such. These trees are nice, healthy and vigorous ; well branched, 80 

roots; but not large enough to grade in with the sizes offered in cata 


logue. Do you want them? If so, send us your list of th 


We have several thousané 


of each you want, and’ we wil! subal! 


THE VARIETIES OF BARGAIN PLUM TREES ARE: 


Bradshaw, Lombard, Niagara, Reine Claude, 
: Abundance, Burbank, Red June, 


Grand Duke, Shipper’s Prid 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN STANDARD PEAR TREES. 


Wilder Early, Bartlett, Seckel, Sheldon, 
Lawrence, Kieffer, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Flemish Beauty, Clairgeau, 


VARIETIES OF BARGAIN DWARF’ PEAR TREES. 


Anjou, Barseckl 


Duchesse, Louise Bonne, Seckel, 


Wilder Earl 


‘ VARIETIES OF BARGAIN APPLE TREES. 


Ben Davis, Gravenstein, Transcendent Crab, 
Northern Spy, Wealthy, Duchesse, Hubbardston, oh 
None-Such, Hendrick’s Sweet, Jacob’s Sweet, Red Astra 








Send for a free trial.to-day. It will brighten 





the rest of your life. 














gs- LET US PRICE YOUR LIST OF WANTS. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, Ni. ' 
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STRICTI 


PROSTATIC DIS) 


permanently removed by o1 
nn our remedy is used at home 
out.pain or danger; without surgi 
failure; without loss of time from 
Our method cures where all of 
pave failed. Thousands testify to 
Then why submit to painful op 
n’s knife, which never cure 

y obtain such a valuable reme 
Don’t delay, but send at once fo 
ing formula of remedy, and proofs, 
Address, VICTOR CHE 

43 Brewer Building, Bost 





Horse Owners Shot 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caust 
Balsa: 


The Great French Veterina 


A SAFE, Si 
POSITIV 






SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
Impossible to Bitocer Qny scar or. 


5 ¢ Blister_over used. 1 
ofa indesents 


or mild or severo ac 
Blomishes from Horses 

: MAN_REMEDOY for R 
etd Sore Throat, Etc., itis 


GUARANTEE Sastic’ 
WE CAUSTIC i 
produce more actual resulis than a 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ov 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsan 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.5 
druggists. or sent by exprese, charge: 
UTrections for ita use. Send for descri 
testimonials, sta) Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, C 
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is for the busy,practical,working farm 

it ig their paper and claims their: 

UR LITERARY AIM firortey 
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lensed and readable form, the most tim 
© essays, Suggestions and records « 
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on all subjects pertaining to their b 





rice 50 cents; 


Subscription 
advance, Circulation 200,000 c 
State and Territory i 
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f ecopy FREE. Agents 
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2,400 Dozen Pairs F 
Fine Hosiery 
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ae 
Weha > 
ve secured at forced sale 2,400 dozen 
Sragrionene Cakes geese 
yw our Illustrated Fasl 
order to adve: introduce it into ne W 


old rtise 
bs reliable Fashion Journal of New Yor! 
jonly journal inevery particuiar, the fashi 
unexcelled , with every issue we give beau 
Patternsall latest styles with completein 
Ph pears <va ewe hints. fascinating stor 
ng Metropolitan journals. Th 
warm, well-made fashion 
ro r shades, cardinal, navy blue, seal 
aes _—. in fact colors & styles to suit all 
an of paying from 25 to 75 cents fc 
Post ter ‘hose ‘when you can geta doze 
2 Cltively, the entire lot (2,400 dozen pai 
ork during next 60 days for regular 
5 etter Btill, we will send tho Illust 
sana 6 monthsfrec to 2,100 persons who 
vertisementat once & send usthe address « 
the lersfrom ditferentfamilies. We aro dete 
it's ratein usefulypremiuins, hence this liber: 
& Colossal offer & will not appear again. 


atin is your order will be filled samé da 
ubdle-dealing about it; we will do exactly a 
Adder st it costs us—Wwe must increase o 

Static piilustrated Fashion 
Naot D, Box 3 ,Dept.380 New York 
. “ ‘A dozen gents hose givwuif desired in} 
m you write be sure to mention size & ; 
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and save the toll. 


‘ horses, we have t 
+ mill. Thousands 
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able goods, in fz 
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35 PATTERNS 
FREE (; 


NEW AND ARTISTIC 


Stamping Outfit! * 


ne r four beantifu) rngand thirty-one 
fra’ 
n 





oral and artistic designs, on fine pert 
every kind of embroidery, Will be sent F 
us only 10c., for a trial subscri 
OMAMS Home JOURNAL. These designs a 
8,1 8, corners, cic.,the newes 
eng and Would cost from 10 to 30'cts. each 1° 
i whole 35 PaTTERNS, FULL S!zz, WI 

DiRecTions FoR UsE 

FREE if you send only 

10 cts, for trial sub- 

scription to our maga- 

zine. Address, 
Womans Home 
Journal, 


Boston, Mass. 
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PECIAL TY. 
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Frice, mad same day order i 








50 and up. Just ti 
lers and. those whe get up clu 
for Catalogue containin 
Plates. 


® have a co 
mplete line of plates 
fither be sent loose or bound in 


» flso unexcelled facilities f 
PPeeial Plates for Introduce 
8' rite for prices. 
TECHER LITHOGRAPHI 
Rochester, N. Y. 





mitra Farm for Sale Near Roche 


1and ig located about one-half 
pictric ears of Rochester, N. Y. I 
of toe, in fine condition for gr 
ruitor grain crops. It is d 
farm. 6 land is set out wit 
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a or particu 
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Al be equally divided and. wil 
© eq! and wi 
hat we have one cor¢ition, which 


How Can We Do This ? 


a nae » fo make-itan 
ty, and propose to 
aot make any difference. Try 
answer. It looks like an easy 
rous offer to every reader of this 
business with us. Assocn as we 
you send are the correct ones, 
ih we wish done that will cna 
rm address plainly: 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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PEAR TREES. 
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u, Anjou, Barseckle 
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ne, Seckel 
; Wilder Early 
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mad free 


*‘‘SSHORT”? BARRELS IN NEW 
YORK STATE. 


Are the Old Barrels Illegal? 


Being interested in the barrel business, 


{I have been carefully scanning the columns 


for some time, for information anent the 
subject of “Short barrels,” says Fruit 
Grower, in Rural New Yorker. I am not 
surprised to learn in your last issue that 
many barrels are being sent in unmarked, 
in alleged violation of the law. The writer 


| under the title “Among the Marketmen” 


heal iwm severe and chronic 
‘alta cases of urethral 


STRICTURE 


PROSTATIC DISEASE 


permanentl removed by our new method. 
= our remedy is used at home; secretly; with- 
pain ar danger; without surgical operation ot 
falure; without loss of time from business. 

‘ur method cures where all other treatment: 

vefailed. Thousands testify to this fact. 

Then why submit to painful operations by th 
n’s knife, which never cure, when you cat 
obtain such a valuable remedy? 

Don’t delay, but = A once pee ame wk. an 
mula of remedy, and proofs, mailed (se 

bg tor dress, VICTOR CHEMICAL 60. 
33 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Horse Ownere Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


the Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE GURE. 


meant Stud 


SRE SS Se 
2 ae ta ee aes 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
st Biiste ever used. Takes the place 
ofall Hniments for m d or severo action. Removes 
Bunches or Blomishes from Horses or Cattle. 
MAN MEY for Rheumatism, 
oda Sore Throat, LKtc., it is invaiuable. 
RAMTEE thes one tablespoonfal of 
WE GUA CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
proiuce more actual results than & whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure sine ee ry 
Brery bottlo of Caustic Flas Me arran- 
plicinenn cert eumemrenn ett al 
ists, n e . > 
Tora for ite use. Sena for desoriptive 
testimonials, ota, Ad 3 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohig 








Progress should subscribe for 


T he nasa 
<o~ko~ AGRI- 
CUL- 
money. | URAL 
EPITOMIST. 


tis for the busy,practical,working farmers of America. 


T WILL AID ANY 
00D FARMER 


It is their paper and ciaims their support. 


forthe 

OUR LITERARY AIM !.Ser:r2snttolag incon 
densed and readable form, the most timely and yalua- 
ble essays, suggestions and records of experience 
ral literature; 
timely ad- 


hich appear in the world of 
beside giving, oatprinlly. soun 
cé on all subjects pertaining to their business. 


subscription price 50 centa; 35 cents when 
Circulation 200,000 copies monthly 
in the U. 8. and 


din advance, 
petrating every State and 


fe deehe pHa nated 


intimates that commission men may take 

some action looking to the enforcement of 

the law, etc. I hope that no hasty action 

may be taken in this direction for the fol- 

lowing reasons. It would be a difficult 

matter to prove violation of the law. It 

‘will be remembered that the apple crop 

was extremely light, consequently barrel 

makers throughout the State, and especial- 

ly along the Hudson River where the six- 

teen and one-half-head barrel has been the 

standard size for thirty odd years to my 

personal knowledge, had many of the out- 

lawed barrels left over (I have over 3,000 
such). 

No doubt the intent of the Ambler Barrel 

bill was to drive out the sixteen and one- 
half-head barrel, regardless of the results 
to hundreds of barrel-makers through the 
State, and to the large number of cooper- 
age stock manufacturers who, by such in- 
tent, would suffer still more than the coop- 
ers, aS they manufacture stock usually a 
year in advance of the demand. But Jaws 
with penalties attached must be interpreted 
strictly by the letter, not the intent only, 
and one of the ablest statutory lawyers of 
the State says that barrels made previdhs 
to the passage of the Ambler pill do not 
require any mark, and this opinion was 
confirmed by four other lawyers to whom 
the matter was submitted. A mistake, I 
think, was made in not postponing the time 
when this law should take effect. One re- 
eult of the change which fruit growers 
will feel when the smaller barrels are 
worked off, :s an advance in the price of 
the new standard barrel, it being the same 
size as the flour barrel; an extraordinary 
demand for cooperage stock of this size has 
sent prices up 25 per cent. There is no 
question as to the wisdom in securing a 
uniform standard-sized barrel, and it will 
eucceed, but justice to all concerned Te- 
quires time and patience. Senator Rice, 
who was on the committee in charge of the 
Ambler bill, told me that had the com- 
mittee known the facts as referred to 
above, the bill would have been amended 
as to time. 





Fall Prices for Apples. 


Fruit growers cannot place much con- 
fidence in newspaper reports as regards 
price that fruit buyers are paying ‘for 
apples and other fruits. Particularly is 
this the case when the reports of prices 
come from commission houses, or from 
interested buyers. 

Recently I noticed an article published 
in our local papers, stating that the apple 
crop was a good one and that buyers were 
paying from 75c. to $1.25 for the fruit 
under the trees. As to what is meant 
by the fruit “under the trees” is left for 
conjecture. It may megan that the fruit 
is picked by the owner and left in piles 
under the trees for the buyer to barrel 
and to sort himself; or, possibly it may 
mean that the buyer is to pick and sort 


ists in Western New York are being. of- 
fered $1.75 to $2.00 per barrel for good 
apples, and that the chances are for still 
higher prices. : ; 

A man in this vicinity-seld his apple 
‘Yerop last year for $7,000 arid has again 





2460 Dozen Pairs 
Fine Hosiery | 


3 ~*~) ‘ 

Wehave secured at forced tale 2,400 dozen of ladie 
fine hose which we pro to elear out oofth bn tis weeks by 
them away with our Illustrated Fashion Journal in 
order to advertise & introduce it into mew families, The 
ba reliable Fashion Journal of New York is a complete 
jimly Journal in every particular, the fashion department 

unexcelled , with every issue we give beautifully illustra- 
ted patterns all latest styles with complete instructions 
7 contains household hints, Sncpination aoewe & stands 

rank among metropolitan journals, The hoseare hea 

warm, well-made fashionable goods, in fast colors, 
popular shades, cardinal, navy blue, seal brown, black, 
is te, —_" in fact colors & styles to suit all tastes. There 
= need of paying from 25 to 75 cents for a pair of fall 
‘ Winter hose “when you can a get a dozen for nothing. 

onllively, the entire lot (2,400 dozen pairs) to be given 
oh, during next 60 days for regular subscri 3. 
r etter Ktill, we will send the Illustrated hion 

urnal 6 monthsfree to 2,100 persons who will answer thiz 
advertisementat once & send us the address of 20 newspape: 
aersfrom ditferentfamilies. Weare determined to lead 
Herein usefulypremiums, hence this liberal inducement 

Sacolossal offer & will notappear again. If y ze eit 
snd 10 cts. silver or stamps to help pay postage, mailing, 
“6. and your order will led same fay i's recet le 
P his is an honest advertise ment, nothing ambiguous or 
mubledealing about it; we will do exactly as we agree no 
Address SHI ns Me Be — seeker our amen 

: ustrate a ion, Journa 
Station D, Box 35, Dept. 380 Rew Pork gy . 
>A dozen gents’ hose giv. u if desired in place of ladies. 
eLyou write be sure to mention size & colors wanted. 





YOUR GRAIN 


AT HOME 


verywhere. 
. free, 


prices, &c. 
JOLIET, ILL, 


Pz 35 PATTERNS 
FREE 


NEW AND ARTISTIC 


Stamping Outfit ! 


ety doral ant seciecbe ierigs os Ane panied ape’, 

a er ,on ’ 

lor every kind of embroidery, will be sent FREE to every 

~ sending us only 10c., for a trial subscription to THE 

ANS HOME JOURNAL. These designs are for center 

doilies, borders, corners, etc.,the newestand prettiest 

wend. &nd would costfrom 10 to 80 cts. each in stores. We 

the whole 35 PATTERNS, FULL Ge, waa COMPLETE 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE 




















SPECIALTY. 


Male Books for Murserymen and Dealers, 


Pedy to send same da: 
y order is received. 
$1.50 and up. Just the thing f 
Baloo, and those who get up Club orders. 


"a for Catalogne containing Sample 
Me he Plates. 
eithe & complete iine of plates which can 
degi red be sent loose or bound in any style 
+ also proiy g eeee ware for ° N ng 
FPepial Write eg Eg ee: 
STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
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na? Farm for Sale Near Rochester, W. ¥. 


80d is located about one-half mile from 
“lectric cars of Rochester, N. Y. It is fertile 
of te in fine condition for growin; 
" ult or cee crops, It is desirable 
fruit noe 6 land is set: out with numer 
Bho, trees, and the site is a pleasant one for 


If the b desires will 

house and barn upon the piace. ihe land 
Us $2500. r culars, 

Nupskry Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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this year a fine crop of fruit on same 
trees, for which he has been offered $2.50 
per barrel. 

Where fruit growers sell their apple 
crops to men who pack the apples them- 
selves there is liable to be a disagreement 
as to the question, what is a first-class 
apple. The buyer is apt to throw out 
much fruit which ordinarily should go into 
the barrel. Where the buyer contracts 
for fancy fruit, the seller should beware. 
A fancy apple is a perfect specimen as 
regards size, color, shape and condition. 
The loss of a fruit stem would warrant 
the fancy apple being thrown out. It is 
well for a fruit grower to know what 
these terms mean.—Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Gathering and Marketing Fruits 


The picking and gathering of fruit is an- 
other important point—to know the proper 
time and stage of development to gather 
the fruit, according to your market. Your 
small fruits should be picked in the cool 
of the day, and at once be put in a cool 
place, and not picked when wet with dew. 
Of course if you are close to a local mar- 
ket get out early and pick them with the 
dew on them, and have it at the market 
early in the mofning. If you are obliged 
to ship, it must not be shipped wet, for it 
will get mussy, and will not keep. When 
your tree fruits are picked pack at once 
and get them away from the light and air; 
this is important in fruit-handling. When 
we first grew berries ge packed them in 
tight boxes, which hele about a quart, and 
then it was thought the fruit must have 
more air, and we began getting these open- 
work boxes or baskets, on account of the 
ventilation they gave. Pick your Derries 
when dry and keep them as cool as you 
ean. I had a man tell me he had such a 
nice airy packing shed, right’ on top of the 
hill, where the breeze -was blowing con- 
stantly. I told him it would blow the life 
right out of the berries—you don’t want 
the wind blowing on them. If they are 
wet they must have air enough to dry the 
moisture from them, but then shut them 
up and keep thé air from them. Put a 
blanket over tham if necessary. Our Ital- 
ian friend knows this, and if he has ber- 
ries to carry over until next day he will 
turn the boxes upside down, and the nicest 
berries in the package are those which 
were in the bottom, away from the air. 
That is the point. But don’t say I told 
you to do away with all ventilation. You 
want a package as light as possible in 
weight, as attractive as possible in color— 
the neatest-looking package you can get. 
A second-hand package, a soiled package, 
one made of unattractive wood, should be 
discarded if you want the best prices. 


Do not send fruit of inferior grade to 
market. Have your small fruits graded 
by the pickers,.as it is hardly possible to 
assort afterwards, and see that all your 
fruits are up to an established standard. 
Sel] these as first-class goods, and if you 
market the seconds, market them as sec- 
onds. As to the manner of selling, this is 
a local question. If you are close to the 
small towns ‘sell direct to the consumer, 
but endeavor to have the man who handles 
your product in touch with you. If a local 
dealer, get him to come out and see how 
you grow and handle your fruit. Get him 
to understand the fruit from the plant to 
the package, and get him to believe in it, 
for then he will make the customers be- 
lieve in it, too. If you are obliged to ship 
to a commission man, get him acquainted 
with your product; go and see him and get 
acquainted with what is doing in the m 

kets. Borrow money to do this if ave @ 
sary. Bstablish confidence between your- 
self and your dealer, and then do nothing 





his own fruit. The facts are that orchard- | 


to shake that cogfidence, Just how you 
will do this will depend upon yourself. Ad- 
vertise in some way, for it pays—TI tell 
you, it pays. I do not say this boastingly, 
but since coming to Trenton I have met a 
dozen different men, and these men have 
spoken to me of my business—“Well, I 
see you had a nice crop of peaches in 
Georgia; I had some of your peaches jn 
Newark;” or, “I had some of them in Tren- 
ton.’”’ How do they know they were Hale’s 
peaches? My name was on the basket. 
Every basket and crate was labeled with 
a little label on the end—tooting my horn. 
It is all right to toot your horn if you 
have the wind back of it. The crates car- 
rying these baskets are two feet long, and 
are made of slats. One layer of baskets 
igs put in the crate so the label shows 
through to the outside, and the other layer 
is packed so the label shows on the other 
side, and then the crate has a label, too, 
and you can’t turn the crate any way but 
that the label will show somewhere. On 
the inside of the package or basket we 
put a little story-book, and this tells. about 
the orchard and the varieties of trees, and 
so on, Of course, where the peaches were 
sold by the piece, these books went to 
waste, but many of them are sold by the 
basket, and when the purchaser ate the 
peaches and got to the bottom of the 
basket he found the little “horn.” If the 
peaches were poor, the buyer knew enough 
to dodge them next time, but if good, he 
wanted them again; and was willing to pay 
more for them. I paid $800 for those lit- 
tle story-books, which were used in 70,000 
crates of the finest peaches, and they 
brought fifty cents more per crate than 
the other fellows got. It meant several 
dollars, and it paid.—J. H. Hale. 





Buckwheat for Hay. 


To raise buckwheat as a substitute for 
hay, turn down a crop of weeds or a field 
of chinchbug corn“or oats, harrow evenly, 
and sow three pecks or one .bushel of 
buckwheat to the acre any time between 
July 10th and 25th. Brush very lightly 
and evenly. In 65 or 70 days it will be 
ready to cut, either with a cradle or reaper, 
omitting the binding. Set up in small 
staeks to dry and ripen. It must be cut 
as soon as the first grains show signs of 
ripening or coloring, and must be kept 
dry. It should not be allowed to ripen 
before cutting. It is the cheapest and 
best cow feed that can be raised for rich 
milk and butter.—J. B. Sykes: 

Audrain Co.,- Mo. 

Remarks.—There are not many farms 
on which a few acres of land would not 
be available for buckwheat, the crop to 
be grown for the purpose stated by Mr. 
Sykes. Buckwheat grows so quickly that 
it is particularly available as “catch crop.” 
It has too, a mellowing and very beneficial 
effect on soils and is a splendid crop to 
grow on stiff clay or other unsubdued land. 
It has the further merit of being disliked 
by chinch bugs, so much so that it is often 
grown to serve as a barrier to the passage 
of the bugs from an infested field to one 
threatened by them.—Rural World. 





Get Acquainted with the Con- 
sumer, 


Every grower of fine fruit should aim to 
get acquainted in a business way with his 
customers. I have a friend~ who grows 
superb berries, and in every box he puts 
a ticket giving his name and the variety of 
fruit, and in, the largest type he says, 
“Price always five cents above the mar- 
ket price.” With berries selling at eight 
or ten cents ordinarily, he gets five cents 
more, and that meats a big profit. Can 
he sell them? Certainly. He sells more 
than any other grower in the county, and 
gets his price. Then, too, his berries are 
so fine and large he gets them picked for 
one-half cent less a quart than others, and 
he makes it pay both ways. 

In the fruit-growing of the future there 
must be a cutting down of the acreage of 
the majority of the growers. They must 
grow larger and better fruit, of greater 
beauty and higher quality, and the grower 
who gets the closest in touch with the con- 
sumer will get the highest price. Another 
thing will be the production on a tremen- 
dous scale by a few growers, by companies, 
with certain lines of fruits, in certain loca)- 
ities suited to them. The small growers 
might do better by co-operation, per- 
haps, as to methods of packing and sell- 
ing and transportation, and it will bring 
more money to pay some specialist to place 
your products on the market'in more de- 
sirable shape. 


TI have not said anything of the home 
supply. It is one of the most important 
things of all. Every farm home should 
have the greatest possible variety of fruit. 
You do not take interest enough to do this 
now, perhaps, but think it over, and you 
will see how important it is. Plant your 
grounds with beautiful trees and make 
home surroundings beautiful, your lawn 
attractive with beautiful flowers, and the 
inside, of your homes attractive as well. 
There ig nothing better than this—J. H. 
Hale. / 





Bryant’s Knowledge of Lan- 
guages and Trees, ’ 


In his “Recollections of Bryant and 
‘Emerson,” printed in the September 14th 
issue of The Youth’s Companion, Justin 
McCarthy says: “Mr. Bryant was a de- 
lightful host and a charming companion. 
He was not a large and impressive man 
in figure, but he had a superb and Jupiter- 
like head. His reading was immense and 
varied. He had travelled much and re- 
membered what he saw. He knew sev- 
eral languages, and could make an elo- 
quent speech in French, Italian, German 
or Spanish. Before going to America I 
had the impression, got from English 
writers on America, that no American 
could ever learn to speak any language 
but his own. Bryant impressed me almost 
terribly by his knowledge of trees and 
plants. While we were driving together 
round and about his country home he often 
embarrassed. me by asking whether this 
or that tree or plant flourished in Eng- 
land, and if so in what particular part of 
England. Well, I think I know an oak 
when I see it, but I am not always quite 
sure. I know a poplar—everybody knows 
a poplar; I know a birch, and I know a 
palm, but there my knowledge ends. With 
Bryant I felt mightily ashamed of my 
ignorance. (See Youth’s Companion’s list 
of contributors on last page.) 





Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral Plaster 
is the one per- 
fect plaster. No 
plaster was ever 
made like it. 





VISIT TO A FRUIT FARM. 


Mr. Green: 

Dear Sir—A few days since I visited a 
veteran fruit grower, a Mr. Stace, who 
lives north of you not far from the lake 
and was much impressed by what I saw 


south without a weed anywhere to be seen 
on any portion of the land, each vine 
staked up like hops. No wires or trellis 
and loaded with immense clusters of fruit. 
He said: “Yes. Thirty-two years ago 
when I planted that vineyard some folks 
thought I was crazy. ‘Why,’ says they, 
‘never a spear grew on that land; you 
can’t grow anything.’ But I cultivated 
and hoed and the vines did well. I have 
picked thirty crops of grapes from those 
vines; have never sprayed or applied a 
forkful of manure.” Then turning to the 
left\below the hill I admired a large black- 
berry patch which showed some fine fruit 
—healthy bushes, but no weeds. 

“Yes,” Mr. Stace remarked, “I have 
harvested 27 crops of berries from that 
patch, planted it 29 years ago.” Soon we 
came to a currant patch. Yes, only a 
patch in a way off corner, comprised only 
700 to 800 bushes in all (but no weeds). 
Here I found only about 20 or 80 bushes 
that had not been visited by the pickers; 
but such a crop and such currants. The 
variety was Fay’s and the boughs bent 
over, touching the earth with their load. 
Here Mr. Stace informed me that he had 
already marketed over three tons of fruit 
from that patch. We crossed the railroad 
track here and found ourselves in a cherry 
orchard; beautiful trees that had been set 
four years. Quite a lot of nice fruit was 
to be found now which had been left by 
the pickers. Mr. Stace had marketed a 
good crop from these trees, selling for 7c. 
per pound. The variety was Montmorency, 
Ordinaire, which is a late, excellent cherry. 
By the by, I was informed, that all the 
trees in the orchard were procured of 
Green’s Nursery Co. 

Farther on was a peach orchard five 
years set. The trees were trimmed high 
generally well loaded with fruit and larger 
than many trees I have seen at 10 years 
planted. But now to the surprising part 
of the visit. Mr. Stace affirmed that he 
has never used a forkful of manure on his 
ground (except a forkful or so around 
newly set trees); he believes in using the 
fertilizer provided in the air and in the 
soil by continued and persistent cultiva- 
tion with cultivator and hoe. He never 
allows weeds to get any start. To em- 
phasize his ideas about cultivation he told 
of an experience growing potatoes in the 
town of Webster some years ago. His 
neighbor, who used manure considerably, 
planted the acre of potatoes and harvested 
200 bushels, and in ealling his (Mr. 
Stace’s) attention to the crop, remarked 
that “that was what manure did.” But 
Mr. Stace seemed to think that he could 
grow more potatoes than that and not 
use any manure and went to work, meas- 
ured off an acre, plowed it himself, deep 
fitted it, planted the potatoes and culti- 
vated and winged them up and cyltivated 
them down and shovelplaned them up and 
again cultivated them down and kept this 
up, and ended by harvesting 300 bushels 
of extra fine tubers and sold them at two 
shillings per barrel higher than common 
potatoes were selling at on the market. 
But it does seem that Mr. Stace had then 
‘and has now some wonderfully rich land. 
Can it be possible that so much can be 
gained by cultivation?—E. H. Burson. 


ECONOMY IN BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Every mother who has an active, healthy 
little boy to clothe, knows something of 
the number of garments that are needed 
to keep him looking respectable. Panta- 
loons become ragged in an incredibly short 
time, jackets wear out at the elbows and 
fray out around the edge, and stockings 
show great holes at the knees. In fact 
there is no article in a child’s wardrobe 
that is so expensive as stockings if new 
ones are purchased whenever they wear 
-out. 

I know an economical little mother who 
never buys any stockings for her two lit- 
tle boys except their Sunday ones. When 
these are worn out so that they need 
mending, they are carefully darned and 
taken for every day. All the other stock- 
ings that they wear are made from “the 
upper part of those that the mother and 
elder sister have worn until the feet are 
beyond repair. They are then cut by a 
pattern which is straight in front, and has 
a seam extending down the back of the 
leg, around the heel, and under the middle 
of the foot, using the leg of the stocking 
and discarding the foot. The seam is 
stitched on the machine, then opened and 
catstitched down on either side. They re- 
quire very little time to make and adjust 
themselves to the feet so they are quite 
comfortable. If there is a baby in the 
family they can be cut still smaller, and 
used until they are entirely worn out. 
This housewife had a number of pairs of 
brown stockings which had faded into the 
dirty, indiscribable color they usually 
assume after washing them a few times, 
so after making them over she dyed them 
a jet black ,wwith diamond dye for cotton, 
and they were ready for a second period 
of usefulness. The same treatment may 
be used with any colored stockings if you 
prefer to have them black. 

Neckties may be made at home for the 
little boy with very little -trouble or ex- 
pense. Purchase one and one-fourth yards 
of India linen, cut in strips lengthwise of 
the goods, having each strip the proper 
width for a tie. Heni the sides on the 
machine, using a narrow hemmer and 
hemstitch the hems across the ends. If 
you prefer silk ties for Sunday, use wash 
silks and hem the sides by hand. Linen 
wears well, can be washed as often as you 
wish, and will look fresh and new every 
time. ¢ 

Do not trim the blouses intended for 
every-day wear with ruffles. You can 
make two plain waists while you are ruf- 


and comfortable garmen 
cost. 
tain plenty ef good material for a small 
pair, when the owner considers them worn 
out. Perhaps the little man does not like 
to wear garments t 


” recognize as having 
and heard. Mr. Stace called my attention, ga 


to a vineyard on a hill sloping to the] gark color you wish with diamond dye 








at a trifling 
A long pair of trousers will con- 


is playmates may 
onged to some one 
Wash the goods, dye it any pretty 


and no one can tell from its appearance 
that it was not made of new material. 
Cut them by a nicely fitting pattern, 
dampen every seam and press it, and they 
will not have the “home made” look that 
is always objectionable. If you are a 
novice in this kind of work, examine a 
tailor-made garment closely, and you will 
have no trouble in putting them together 
and finishing them properly.—E. J. C. 


SUCCESS WITH FALL PLANTING. 


Editor Green’s, Fruit Grower: 

I see in the September number of Fruit 
Grower, and I also see in your fall cata- 
logue of 1899, that you favor fall as the 
best time to plant trees. About fifty years 
ago (I was then ten years old) one morn- 
ing I went with my mother in the garden. 
It was spring time and she was going to 
prepare a bed for early vegetables. On 
this bed the fall before were a pile of 
walnuts.* Seme were left on the ground 
when we hulled them. Some of those 
sprouted aud that spring morning we 
found walnut trees about six inches high 
on this bed. I asked mother if those little 
trees would grow if I would take them up 
and plant them in some other place. My 
mother said yes, my son, if you plant 
them carefully and PROTECT THEM 
WHILE GROWING they will some day 
be large trees and produce nuts. I took 
three of the little sprouts or trees in one 
hand and a spade in the other hand and 
started to do my first planting of trees. I 
chose the east side of the orchard, and 
there along the old rail fence I planted 
my three trees. But my mother’s words 
were: Protect them while growing. So 
I drove stakes around them. I kept the 
weeds and grass from robbing them of 
moisture. They all grew; they are giants. 
They produce bushels of nuts, and I can 
now look up in their lofty branches and 
say my first planting of trees was surely 
a success. Now that was spring planting. 
Now I will give you what I think is good 
success in fall planting. In the fall of 
1898 I sent my order for 300 dwarf pear 
trees and 1,000 blackberry plants. I re- 
ceived the box*containing trees and plants 
November 2d, planted the trees November 
8rd and 4th. We had a very cold winter, 
21 below zero, and in some places 24 be- 
low here in Ohio. But when spring came 
all my pear trees grew nicely. The Bart- 
lett, Duchess and Clairgeau blossomed. 
After the pears on those three kinds were 
the size of a marble we.cut them all off 
except one to a tree. September 2d or 
ten months after planting the trees I 
picked the Bartletts. They were large 
and it is not necessary for me to say they 
were good, for they were fine. Some of 
the Duchess measured 1% inches in circum- 
ference. Before cutting them off we 
counted as high as 19 pears on a tree. We 
have for the past two months had very 
dry weather. But all of my trees are 
doing fine. Now I believe in fall planting. 
But I also believe that, in a good 
measure, success is due to how we treat 
our young planted trees, whether we plant 
in the fall or spring. If I plant a tree in 
the fall I raise the ground a few inches 
around the tree to shed water and after 
the first hard freeze I put a few shovel- 
fuls of manure around the tree; by so 
doing I protect thegoots and the tops will 
take care of themselves. But for fall 
planting I would not have trees dug at 
nursery until after the middle of October, 
then they are well matured. But I also 
believe in the cultivation of our young 
orchards and keeping them free from 
weeds. And protect our trees while grow- 
ing was the advice given me 50 years ago. 
—H. B. Hossler, Ohio. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—You will find enclosed 25 
cents in stamps, which I hope will pay 
the arrearage which I am behind on the 
Fruit Grower. This paper I would not 
do without as long as I am in the fruit 
business for double the price. I can learn 
many things by reading what experienced 
men have gained in the fruit business. 
I would like to know what is the trouble 
with my orchard. They have something 
like the leaf blight. About the first of 
July the leaves on the top twigs began to 
die and drop off, but I have not found 
but one twig that is dead. They are as 
healthy looking as any I ever saw.’ They 
look now like trees in late fall, all the 
leaves look dead. I have examined them 
time after time and on nearly every leaf 
affected therearetwoorthreeworms, They 
are about half an inch long tapering from 
center each way and of a brownish color. 
They make a web on the leaf similar to 
a caterpillar, I can’t determine whether 
these worms poison the leaves first or 
whether the blight affects them first and 
then the worms come. Please inform meé 
by letter what is the matter with them 
and what to spray with. I don’t suppose 
it would do any good to spray them this 
fall—J. G. Hults, Vigo Co., Indiana. 
(Reply: Thanks for your encouraging 
words. It is difficult for me to state what 
is the trouble with your orchard without 
seeing it, but it is possible that your trees 
were injured by the severe freeze of last 
winter. There are many orchards through- 
out the country that were seriously in- 
jured that are yet alive, but which may 
yet perish. There are many acres of nur- 
sery stock in the West, Southwest and 
Northwest, which were likewise injured 
by the winter, which are yet alive, but 
which are of no value for planting since 
they are liable to be black-hearted, with 
vitality impaired. I am not sure, however, 
that your trees are thus injured, and so 
advise you to send samples-to the Pomo- 


logical: Department, Washington, D. C. 
—Yours tfuly, Bditor.) 





fling one and the same thing may be said 





of the ironing. ‘ Buy percale and German 
blue instead of common calico. They cost 
a little more but the material is wider and 
lasts longer. 

The mother who studies economy will 
make the little boys’ pants instead or get- 


in the latter is usually poor, and the mak- 
ing worse. If you have the cast-off gar- 
ments of the father, uncle or other adult 


ting the ready made article for the cloth | swamp-Root the great kidney remedy, promptly 
cures all kidney, bladder and uric acid troubles. 
Sold by druggists. Sample bottle by mail- free, 
also pamphlet telling all about it and its wonder- 
ful cures. Address, 


Kidney trouble preys upon the 
’ mind, discourages and lessens 
ambition; beauty, vig:r and 
cheerfulness soon C.sappear 
when the kidneys are out of 
order or diseased. Dr. Kilmer’s 
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member of the household at your disposal, 
the little boy may be provided with _ 





DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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The Quiet Hour. 


When day has let her fiyes burn down 


To glowing embers in the west, 


And busy care with folded hands 


Forgets her toil and drops to rest; 


When shadowy pictures come and go, 


As twilight deepens o’er. the plain, 


And dewy silence, breathing balm, 


Revives the. drooping leaves again; 


How sweet to worn and troubled hearts 
The falling shade, the soothing power 
Of ministries that nature holds 
To bless us in the quiet hour. 


We do not heed them in the din 

Of toil and traffic on the street; 

They do not linger in the halls 

Where pride of wealth and fashion meet; 


But; duties done, and thought released, 
And daylight closing like a flower, 
With home’s dear place enwrapping all, 
How precious is the quiet hour! 

—C. M. Goodrich, 





When Death Holds Sway. 


Harly in the morning is generally sup- 
posed to be the most common time for 
death to take away the sick. Old nurses 


will tell you that from two to four o’clock 


life is at its lowest ebb, and the dying 
patient usually passes into the great ‘be- 
yond between these hours. A famous 
French physician, however, has examined 
over 25,000 cases of death, and finds that 
more deaths occur at two o’clock in the 
afternoon than at any other time.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 





American Locomotives in 


Siberia. 


A writer in Harper’s Weekly tells of tlfe 
loading of a steamship in Philadelphia 
with forty locomotives of American make 
for shipment to Vladivostok for use on 
the Chinese-Eastern railroad, an important 
division of the great Trans-Siberian sys- 
tem. The present shipment of forty loco- 
motives is only an installment of more 
then 100 engines of American make that 
are to be used on the Chinese-Eastern 
railroad. The same ship that takes the 
locomotives will carry a quantity of 
electrical supplies, made for the Russian 
railroad, and parts of an enormous steel 
bridge manufactured in Pennsylvania.— 
Chicago Record. 





Nursery Prices. f 


Accordihg to Mr. Joseph Davis, as re- 
ported in the Baltimore ‘‘Sun,”’ prices of 
nursery stock wil! soon advance. At the 
recent Chicago meeting of the Association 
of Nurserymen, the chief subject of dis- 
cussion was the prices of nursery products. 
It was reported by all the delegates that 
the blizzard last winter had wrought great 
damage to trees throughout the West. In 
Maryland the damage was also consider- 
able. Already there is indication of a 
great demand for trees and Mr. Davis 
said the price of those in the hands of 
nurserymen must advance. For: some 
years the prices obtained for nursery prod- 
ucts have been so low that only small 
profits have been realized, with the result 
that all but the large dealers were driven 
out of business. The large growers are 
now in a position to dictate terms. 





A Duck’s Laying Capacity. 


George H:'Pollard, in the Reliable Poul- 
try Journal, says: “How many eggs a 
duck will lay is an open question. Some 
of the most. prominent breeders claim as 
high as 140 to 165 eggs from each duck 
in a‘season; and they also claim that with 
fair success one should raise 100 young 
from each breeding duck. Our record is 
not complete, and we know of none that is 
where there is « large flock. We believe 
however, that the average total egg yield 
will prove to be nearer 100 eggs per year 
than the higher numbers mentioned. As 
to the total: number of young raised from 
the eggs laid by each duck, we dislike to 
hazard an estimate. We may say, how- 
ever, that we would not place it higher 
than 25 on an average from large flocks. 
These figures may occasionally be exceeded 
By small flocks, and, perhaps in an excep- 
tionally favorable season, by a large flock, 
but we believe it is as liberal an estimate 
as can safely be figured at the present 
stage of duck culture.” 





Etiquette of Conversation. 


Do not argue or appear to notice other 
people’s inaccuracies in speech. 

Do not interrupt others while speaking, 
but listen patiently until they have fin- 
ished. Remember that the good listener 
is generally more appreciated than the 
clever talker. 

Do not talk of your private and family 
affairs, except to intimate friends, and 
then be careful not to do so often. 

Do not always begin a conversation by 
remarking on the weather. Hven in Eng- 
land the topic soon becomes wearisome. 

Do not speak mockingly of personal de- 
fects. Somebody present may have the 
same. 

Do not talk loud or fast. 
tinct voice has great power. 

Do not, when narrating an incident, 

keep on saying, “You see,’ “You know,” 
ete, 
Do not whisper. If you have anything 
to say -that the company may not hear 
wait till you and the person who is:to hear 
it are alone. 

Do not cross-question people, It is bad 
form to force a confidence, but if one is 
made to you you are bound ‘to respect it. 
—New York Herald. 


GURES 
TobaccoHabit 
FREE ! 


Anyone Can Have a Trial Package by 
Sending Name and Address. 


A clear, dis- 








A new remedy has been discovered that is 
odorless and tasteless, can be mixed with 
coffee or food, and when taken into the sys- 
tem a man cannot use tobacco in any form. 
The remedy contains nothing that could pos- 
sibly do injury. It is simply an antidote for 
the poisons ¢f tobacco and takes nicotine 
out of the stem. It will cure even the 
confirmed cigarette fiend and is a God-send 
to mothers who have growing boys addicted 
to the smoking of cigarettes. A free trial 
package of the remedy will be mailed pre- 
paid upon application to Rogers Drug & 
Chemical (o., 251 Fifth and Race Sts., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This will help any woman to 
solve the problem of curing her husband, 
son or brother of a habit that undermines 
the health, leaving the body emerge tein to 
numerous lingering and dangerous diseases. 





$1,000 GIVEN AWAY. 
Are you willing to do a little work for us 


‘for which you will be well paid and aiso 


ghare in the distribution of $1,000 among 
our agents? No harm to find out what we 
offer you. It costs nothing except a letter 
asking for fuil particulars. Address The 
Paragon Monthly, 22 N. William Street, New 
ork, 
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F[racla Basket (jompanu. 
OF NEWARK, NEW YORK, 


Will have their New Factory in 
running order May rst. 


GRAPE | 
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Large Users get Low. Prices. 





























Located on Pennsylvania, West Shore 
2 
and New York Central Rail Roads. 
Please Mention. Green’s. Fruit Grower. 
3 MONTHS FREE TRIAL 
of our Poultry and Pigeon paper. Send us your 
address at Once. hte 
THE POULTRY ITEM, Fricks, Pa 
1B LEGHORNS 
ee OY White and Brown. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 
PEKIN AND ROUEN DUCKS, 
Stocks for sale now. Eges in seasotte 
: J. W. COOK, Poneto, Ind. 
for locating Gold, Silver 
GOL OMETE R and other minerals in & 
Cee ee pe es Sena, 
ogue, 2c. stamp.. ° J 
GEMS Dept. Gt. G., Hannisbune, PA. Sh 
TREES = stock, low prices” 
PRACH TREES wanna: 
itront proat HON MOUNEATS Beata 
ful t £1 q J eatt. 
patie: * ndsley’s Nursery, White House; N. J. 
ELECTROBOLE gives instant 
PILES relief. Final cure in a few days, 
never returns ; no purge, no salve, 
no’ knife. Remedy mailed Free. 
Address J. H. REEV#s, Box 695, New York, N.Y, 
FINE BLOODED Caitle, Sheep 
Gaap Boor ema Se ie 
‘ e, e 9 
: NP ROYER & CO. Coatesville, Pa. 
DIES WANTED to.take up Stamping at home 
[A We pay 10 cts. an hour while 
learning. H. F. JONES, Dept. B.T. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 
And also located, on. the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley R. R. in’ the famous 
Of Mississippi—Specially adapted to the 
raising of 
CORN, CATTLE AND HOGS. 
SOIL RICHEST +i: WORLD 
THE 
Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E, P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Tl. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 180. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
PARAL SiS Laeerag iM Ataxia oes ~ oo 
4 ; o- 
: Y Peedars ailembert the retuxe 
to health of. patiénts thought to be incurable, by 
R. CHASE’S BLOOD AN OD. 
rite me about your case, Will send proof of cures 
with advice free, Dr. Chase, 224 N. (Oth 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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Y Valuable info n ation Free. 
LEE CO., New. Yor« City. 





STAMPIN G 
OUTFIT 
35 Artistic New Patterns. 


This very beautiful pat. 


x8 in. 


and artistic designs,on fine 
—- paper, for ever: 
dof embroid ery, will 
be sentFree to every person 
sending us only 10cts., for 
& triat subscription to The 
Woman’s Home J . These 
—s Apigntuns ine quntas pieces, dot- 
liee, ers, Corne ., the n 
and prettiest made and would cost front’ 8 to 90cts, each 
in stores. Wesend the whole 35 patterns, full size, wi 

directions for stamping, me stamping powder and 
new indelible stomping method FREEif yousend on ha 0 
cts. for trial subscription to our magazina+ Address, 
Woman’s Home Journal, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Greems Fruit Grower. 





Pai’d QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINED 
bos 826,000 SOLD. Every home should have 
tm one for bathing purposes. It opens the millions 

: of pores, forces out thé poisons which cause 

t Makes you oteny Vigorous and 
healthy. Prevents disease. vides Turkish, 
hot air and medicated, baths at home, Sc. each. 
lexion. Recommended by best 
ithout drugs it cures ~ 


iM, 

obeai ills, a blood, skin, 
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; r, a self- 
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pen “ : » Cincinnatl, 
We recommend abope firm as veliable—Ettior. 


To Secure BEST PRICES for APPLES 


Potatoes, Onions and other Produce, read the 
TRADE JOURNAL weekly. Special reports and 
forecasts from all markéts... Sample copy 10 ceuts; 
6 months’ subscription $1 if ordered before Jan. 5 
yearly subscription #3. Address Fruit TRADE JOUR- 
NAL, 78 Park Place, New York. 
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Few. know. the valué ofthis as a relish to eat 
with cold meats. It will w without culture, 
but will give best results if planted where it can 
be hoed. Price, strong sets, by express, 100 for 
50 cents, 12 for 15 cents, by mail t paid. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ert Rochester, N. Y. 


Winter Nellis and Bose Pears 


In surplus, also dwarf, L. ; 
Bonne and Duchess pear 
trees, Lombard, Shipper’s 
Pride and -Bradshaw plum 
trees, Ben Davis, and other 
apple trees, Victoria and 
Cherry currants, Norway 
Spruce and Arbor-Vite, 
about two feet high for 
hedges. Surplus of Red- 
Leaved Beach and Carolina 
Poplar. Send us a list of 
your wants and let us price 


your list nis NURSERY Co 
’ ® 
— ‘ Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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to introd our new and large assortment of 
Rose Bashes, Flowering Shrubs 
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forterms. Salary or Commission. Outfit Free. 
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REYNOLDS 
EXPERIENCE IN H 


omen 
Can Cultivation Mitigate the 


IN HORTICULTURE. 
Effects of Drouth ? 


ee 


What has the present season doné 
towards settling this important question? 
Believing that the horticulturist has the 
means of partially protecting himself from 
the effects of drouth I again recur to the 
question. The people of this country have 
just passed through a remarkably dry 
summer. The severity of the drouth has 
varied considerably in different localities 
and even in different parts of the same 
county, or town, but it seldom happens 
that a summer is so dry all over the 
country as the last. In Rochester the 
rainfall for “the three summer months 
amounted to but 4.47 inches while the 
average fall for those three months during 
the last 28 years was 9.11 inches, a de- 
ficiency of 4.64 inches for the summer. 
The accumulated deficiency from the first 
of January was 6.32 inches. The plant 
food taken up from the soil for the sus- 
tenance of growing vegetation must be in 
a state of solution. The 4.47 inches of 
rain that fell upon the earth in Rochester 
during the three summer months was 
much less than the amount evaporated 
from the growing vegetation and from the 
surface of the soil. Whence came this ex- 
cess of moisture over that which fell from 
the clouds? It must have come from the 
surplus that fell from the six or eight pre- 
ceding. months, after the cessation of 
veg@table growth, last autumn and was 
stored up in the soil, or subsoil. Were it 
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not for this stored water, vegetation would 
dry up and perish in many of our dry sum- 
mers. Now this soil water is not only 
taken up by the roots of growing vegeta- 
tion and evaporated from its foliage and 
bark, but it also rises by means of cap- 
illary attraction to the surface of the soil 
and passes off by evaporation into the at- 
Where the ground is thickly 
covered with grass and sowed grain the 
greater part of the water is absorbed by 
the roots and passes through the plants, 
contributing to their growth before pass- 
into the atmosphere. Moreover, it 
providentially happens that most of our 
sowed crpps mature and are gathered be- 
fore the severer drouths of summer occur. 
But can nothing be done with our rowed 
crops, our corn, potatoes, beans, cabbages, 
our garden: vegetables, our small fruits 
and tree fruits to prevent the escape of 
moisture from between the plants and 
trees? 

The writer. became convinced, many 
years since, by his own experience and the 
experiences of others, that much could be 
done to mitigate the effects of drouths by 
frequent stirring of the surface of the 
soil, between plants and trees with har- 
row, cultivator, or even with the hoe or 
steel rake. This, like much other agri- 
cultural knowledge, became known as a 
fact long before scientists attempted to 
aceount for it. After awhile scientists ex- 
plained it by the theory that cultivation 
breaks off the fine capillary tubes through 
which water ascends from the subsoil to 
the surface and is rapidly converted into 
vapor in hot, dry weather and leaves it 
below the fine, mellow soil where it is 
taken up by the roots of growing vegeta- 
tion. 

Was the application of this principle of 
of any benefit to farmers or horticulturists 
during the severe drouth of the past sum- 
mer? Iwas absent from Western New 
York during the month of July and when 
I returned every one was complaining of 
the unprecedented drouth; lawns were 
scorched, pastures dried up, potatoes and 
corn suffering and wells going dry. When 
I met the market gardeners from the light, 
sandy soil of Irondequoit, on the shore of 
Lake Ontario, they assured me that we 
knew comparatively little of the severity 
of the drouth around Rochester, that they 
had hardly had a shower down there in 
all summer while Rochester had been 
favored with several. I concluded to go 
down there and learn the prospect fora 
peach crop and whether the cultivators 
down there had been able to do anything 
to counteract the effects of the drouth. I 
found vegetation badly scorched where 
culture was neglected and the trees in un- 
cultivated peach orchards were overloaded 
with very small peaches which could never 
attain to marketable size. I first called 
upon my friend, Mr. Bumpus, ‘whose fine 
young peach orchard I visited last year. 
In that orchard I saw no symptoms of 
the drouth. The trees had been trans- 
planted but three years and consequently 
were not bearing much fruit, but the 
leaves were large and of a luxuriant 
green in eolor and the wood had made a 
large growth. The surface of the earth 
was as clean and mellow as a well kept 
garden and just beneath the surface the 
soil was still moist. Cultivation had neu- 
tralized the effects of the drouth in that 
orchard. Zi 

I then called upon my cld friend, Mr. 
J. D. Whipple, who has a fine orchard, 
seven years transplanted, that was londed 
with fine fruit, mostly Crawford’s Early. 
The peaches were already -of good size 
despite the drouth and“had a couple of 
weeks yet to grow. Mr. W. was engaged 
in propping up the branches to prevent 
their breaking under their heavy burdens 
and als6 to admit of a horse passing under 
them in cultivation, for a boy was still 
cultivating the mellow ground. There the 
soil, three inches below the surface, was 
moist, not from water from the clouds 
direct, but from the soil water that had 
fallen from the clouds several months pre- 
viously. In this orchard, as well as in all 
others that I have visited for years, the 
“yellows” is claiming its percentage of vic- 
tims. That disease was most conspicuous 
in that orchard upon gravelly soil; but 
little was visible on the sandy loam; but, 
from my cbservations peach trees are ex- 
empt from yellows on no species of soil. 
It is certainly a mysterious disease and 
the wisdom of man has thus far failed to 
account for it. Other peach orchards in 
drouth stricken Irondequoit, where culti- 
vation has been attended to, I learnad 
were bearing good crops. 

The city dailies had said a great deal 
about the severity of the drouth in Gen- 
esee county. I went out to the town of 
Byron in -that county, near the last of 
August and found that, although there 
were numerous evidences of a very de- 
plorable drouth the best cultivators had 
been able to do much to lessen its dam- 
aging effects. I first called upon Mr. 
Marshall’ N. Cook, of whose remarkable 
orchards of prunes and Angouleme pears 
I wrote last year. The dwarf pear trees 
were not loaded so full as last year but 
were bearing a partial crop, but the prune 
trees were bearing, even a heavier crop 
than last year and the prunes were larger. 
There was a magnificent crop hanging 
upon the trees and there were but slight 
‘symptoms of the ripe rot that caused so 
much loss last year. The prunes were 
about ripe and Mr. C. was intending to 
commence picking the next week. The 
foliage of the trees looked very healthy; 
there was no evidence of a lack of plant- 
‘food and moisture there. The trees had 






the cultivator had done the rest. One 
phenomenon in connection with Mr. Cook’s 
gardening experience was rather curious. 
A small patch of cabbage had been wa- 
tered every day since transplanting and had 
attained to quite a size. The day before 
he had determinedgthat he would water 
them no more. When we saw them they 
were all drooping, the leaves hanging down 
as if wilted. I know of no other way to 
explain it but on the supposition that the 
daily supply of water to the original roots 
had relieved them of the necessity of 
throwing out roots to seek moisture and 
when deprived of their daily supply they 
had no means of helping themselves to it. 
The same principle is frequently illus- 
trated in-the animal as well as in the veg- 
etable kingdom and especially jin the hu- 
man genus. You may help a chfid to such 
an extent that he becomes almost helpless. 
The best way. to help others is to aid 
them to help iif mselves. 

The fruit growers of Byron had encoun- 
tered, since the beginning of the year an- 
other formidable adversary to fruit grow- 
ing, namely frost. During the cold snap 
of last February many pear trees two and 
three years old had been frozen down. 
The owner of a young pear orchard in- 
formed me that he had 700 pear. trees 
frozen by the February freeze. Other pear 
orchards in the town had lost a good many. 
On the outside branches of the outside 
row, all around the prune orchard referred 
to above, there was no fruit, while upon 
the rest of the trees and the inside of the 
outside row there was great abundance. 
No other explanation occurred than that 
the fruit buds on the outside were killed 
by the cold of February while those pro- 
tected from the severity of the chilling 
wind survived. Possibly they might have 
been killed by frost while in bloom. There 
is little doubt that the temperature runs 
lower in localities exposed to wintry winds 
than in sheltered places. Last winter I 
kept a thermometer upon the east side of 
my dwelling and another upon the west 
side and I observed that the temperature 
was three or four degrées lower upon the 
one on which a strong wind was blowing 
than on the sheltered one. 


I called upon another friend, Mr. Irving 
D. Cook, wesf of South Byron. Part of 
his large apple orchard is in sod, the other 
part under mellow cultivation. That part 
in sod was barren but the cultivated por- 
tion was bearing a fair crop of fruit. An 
Angouleme pear orchard, six or seven 
years old, was quite fruitful. A younger 
pear orchard, under thorough culture had 
made a fine growth of wood but had lost 
quite a number of trees by the February 
freeze. It is a notable fact that, despite 
the very dry summer, good farmers in that 
locality had harvested good crops of 
wheat and oats, also of hay, and corn 
and potatoes were looking fairly well on 
their farms. With all these evidences of 
the utility of frequent stirring of the sur- 
face of the soil, can any one doubt that 
tillers of the soil can do a. great deal 
towards mitigating the effects of drouths? 


PLENTY OF PEACHES IN ROCH- 
ESTER. 


As I predicted early in the season there 
was no- dearth of peaches in’ Rochester 
this year. The temperature did not fall 
low enough to kill the fruit buds of 
peaches even in Genesee county, where 
pear trees were frozen down. This is a 
singular fact, that peach fruit buds should 
survive where pear wood was frozen and 
I confess that I cannot account for it. Pos- 
sibly the young pear trees were stimulated 
by high culture to make too late a growth 
for the wood to fully mature. Owing to 
the hot, dry season the great market va- 
riety. of this section—Crawford’s Harly— 
began to ripen the last week in August 
and ripened up very fast. To fill the gap 
between the early semi-clings and Craw- 
ford’s Early, usually filled by Craw- 
fords from the South our groceries were 
stocked with Crawfords prematurely col- 
oréd by the effects of the yellows. They 
were a poor substitute for peaches from 
healthy trees. 

Although peaches were a short crop in 
the country at large, they were brought 
into Rochester in such large quantities 
from adjacent towns as to sell quite low— 
from 40 to 75 cents a pony basket, about 
half the prices they were quoted at in 
New York. Most growers with small 
orchards, probably preferred selling from 
their wagons at the lower prices to incur- 
ring the risks and cosfS of shipping to the 
great city and probably their peaches 
netted them quite as much in the end. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary drouth. 
peaches coming into market looked about 
as large and fair as in ordinary seasons. 
They were well colored and unusually free 
from fungus spots. In fact, the season 
has not been favorable to fungus growths 
of any kind. : 

I have,been very much pleased with the 
appearance and quality of a new’ peach— 
the Champion—this season. Where I 
have ‘seen it growing it has proved a very 
heavy bearer, above medium size and 
although of white flesh it impressed me 
as much better than Crawford’s Early to 
eat out of hand. In fact, it reminded me 
of those delicious Yorks that I grew about 
fifty years since and of the Rareripes that 
the early settlers of Western New York 
grew in such lavish quantities. But as a 
market peach for early September noth- 
ing seems to be able to supplant Craw- 
ford’s Harly.—P. C. Reynolds. 





Stable Hints. 





1. Have your stable well drained and 
sufficiently lighted. The vapors from a 
damp, putrid floor, and the sudden change 
from darkness to light frequently cause 
blindness. Damp is very pernicious to 
horses, and induces rheumatism, coughs 
and colds. A wet and foul stable predis- 
poses to grease and cracked* heels. 


2. Let the floor of the stall be quite flat 
and level, with a gutter-grating in the cen- 
ter of the stall, sunk one inch, and a sim- 
ilar one at the back. Standing lowerebe- 
hind than before is very painful and cayses 
lameness, by straining the ligaments and 
tendons. When the floor slopes at all, the 
litter should be arranged thickly behind 
and thinly in front, so as to produce a level 
surface as nearly as possible. 

8. Every stall should be at least vix feat 
wide and nine feet long. This will enable 
the horse to turn around without bruising 
himself, and to lie down and stretch him- 
self with comfort. An ordinary stall con- 
verted into a soose-box is a great improve- 
ment, as the horse can ‘then select his own 
position, and relieve himself by, changing 
it when tired. In a stall he cannot well 
do so, and being constantly tied with his 
head and body in one direction is not only 
monotonous, but gives rise to crib-biting, 
weaying and other bad habits. 


4. Have the doorway sufficiently wide 
and high. If too narrow, a horse on pass- 
ing through js liable to injure, and even 
fracture, the haunch; while if too low, he 
may strike the top of his head, and thus 
give rise to the serious and sometimes fatal 
injury commonly known. as ‘“‘poll-evil.” 
5. Slippery stones should not be” laid 
down ‘at the entrance to the stable-—Hu- 
mar~ Alliance. 
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For the land’s sake—use Bowker’s Fer- 
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‘‘One Soweth and Anoth 


the latest anthropological researches. 
hes been found that the beauty and home- 
liness of faces depend, in the first place, on 
the form of their skeletons, and not on the 
fleshy parts covering them The ultimate 
causes of the difference of human faces 
are therefore to be sought in their skele- 
It is true that the fleshy parts. can 
to some extent improve low features, out 


Navy ‘League! 
those who declare our fleet is overgrown! 
It passes human comprehension to think 
what wopld become of London if our com- 
mand of the sea were lost and the foreign 
supplies failed. If the 150,000 live cattle 
from America that swell the metropolitan 
cattle herd during the year never reached 
their destination; if Holland’s half million 
of sheep were forced to remain on the home 
pastures—in short, if the 140,000 tons of 
meat, neither bred nor fed in these islands 
that London annually consumes, ceased 
to appear in the butchers’ shops of the 
metropolis.—Cassell’s Magazine, 


vigorous and have smaller leaves. 
layered sage stem, with its lower leaves 
stripped off and covered, roots very quick- 
ly and this can be done any time in mid- 
summer and secure a well-rooted plant 
Most of the old sage beds in 
the country are grown from layers. 
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way within the 


uncovered on the ground 


it deep into the mellow soil, 
And onward went my way to daily toil, 


In panes through the woodland day by 


a 
I tarried oft a moment by the way, 
To see if from the little seedlet sown, 
The life-germ had its crumbling shell out- 


But yet my watchfulness had no reward, 
No tiny blade appeared above the sward; 
ed my steps another path. 

’twas after. 


I saw the wood 


math. 
And then I chanced to rest beside the spot 
Where I had dropped the seed long since 


forgot, ; 
sek in the place where buried deep had 
ain 
The life for which I'd watched so long in 
Before my eyes there rose a leafy bower, 
A sweetly perfumed mass of bud and flower, 
While happy children played beneath its 
And dainty wreathes and chains of flowers 


—The Inland, 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





Bygones are always bygones. The world 
is interested only in the man that is ahead. 
The woman who hesitates may be lost 
for a time, but you can’t lose her perma- 


Talk must be the equivalent of money, 
otherwise gossip wouldn’t gain currency so 


Too many people resemble a ball of 
twine—they are completely wrapped up in 


It seems inconsistent that fourth-class 
postmasters should be allowed to handle 
first-class mail. 

History continues to repeat itself in spite 
of the fact that two-thirds of history isn’t 
worth repeating. 

Whenever you hear a man boast of hay- 
ing a “boss” wife the chances are he is 
getting dangerously near the truth. 

It is an easy matter to convince a woman 
who finds tears more effective than words 
that water is ‘more powerful than wind. 
—Chicago News. 





Beauty and Homeliness. 





A. D. (Williamsburg, Ky.): Edward 
About, a fine observer, in his novel “Par- 
isian Marriages,” says: “True beauty lies 
not on the surface, but in the frame and 
which are never subject to 
change. For this reason a truly beautiful 


Temain beautiful for all her 


life, in spite of the devastations of old 


theory is in conformity with 
It 


is only a temporary one, as 


with the changes undergone by the fleshy 
parts on account of disease and old age 


determined by the structure 


of the skeleton find more and more ex- 
On the other hand, a beautiful 
face dependent on the symmetry of its 
skeleton will always preserve its beauty, 
because it cannot be affected by old age. 





London’s Meat. 





Little more than a half of the bill that 
London settles every year goes into the 
pocket of the English farmer. 
ends of the earth comes this vast supply. 
This great ogre of a city of ours, before 
whose gastronomic efforts the feats of all 
the giants of legend and fairy tale fade 
into insignificance, has taken his toll of 
the wild ranchers from boundless Western 
prairies, of the beautiful chestnut-colored 
herds of the Andalusian mountains, of the 
piebald-coated cattle that 
Dutch tend as their own cnildren, and of 
the sturdy oxen of the North German 
Canada and Australia send us 
lambs and sheep, the River Plate our ox 
Hamburg 
What an advertisement for the 


From the 


the honest 


and Rotterdam owr 


' 


What an object lesson for 





Sage as a Market Crop. 





farmers grow some sage for 


home use in» making dressing for roasted 
turkey and chickens. 
when cheese making for home use was 
common, sage was usually put in one or 
more of the cheeses to improve the flavor 
and make variety. There is no more whole- 
some seasoning thar sage. 
especially the boughten spices, pepper, all- 
spice and the like, 


In the olden time, 


Most others, 


brought from the 
too constipating for health. 
so, or at most only in very 


slight degree, and as it is always used as 
condiment with fresh meat, which is laxa- 
tive, it does good rather than harm. Those 
farmers who grow sage have generally an 
active denand about holiday time from 
their neighbors who have been less provi- 
dent; and they have enough demand in 
their neighborhood to take all their sur- 
Sometimes, however, the well-to-do 
neighbors are ashamed to take so little a 
thing as this as a gift, and what pennies 
they give for sage much more than pays 
the expense of caring for the bed. 

_ The market gardeners grow celery as an 
annual, and by taking the thriftiest plants 
and allowing them to seed, they have de- 
veloped several varieties of large-leaved 
sage, which it is always better to use as 
seed when setting out new plantations. 
Sage, may, however, be spread from the 
root. This requires no annual planting of 
the seed, and of course keeps the large- 
leaved variety pure, though after being 


clump the plant will be less 
The 


4 That 
grow in clumps, as the layer 


| has some dormant buds which send up 
shoots the following season. The sage 
plant is best grown from seed which may 
be sown now, and get growth enough to. 
live through the winter if the top is cut 
down in fall, pretty close to the ground, 
and covered with a forkful of manure. 
This winter covering is important to keep 
the sage roots from heaving out in winter. 
by alternate freezing and thawing. 

There is always a good demand for sage 
if the leaves are large and dried in the 
shade so as to retain its original color. 


nt to ‘make the sage sell 
it may have as good flavor if 
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JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, 


Among the famous contributors engaged 
for the 1900 volume are: 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA. 

MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
REGINALD De KOVEN. 
RIDER HAGGARD. 

GEN. WESLEY -MERRITT. 
CAPT. CHARLES D. SIGSBHH. 
GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER. 
WALTER CAMP. 

VICTOR MAURHEL. *« 

CAPT. A. T. MAHAN. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY. 

SARAH O. JEWETT.: 

GEN. CHARLES KING. 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 
MARGARET SANGSTER. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

W. D. HOWELLS. 

MARGARET DELAND. 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
PAUL DUNBAR. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
I. ZANGWILL. 

DEAN FARRAR. 

Besides Two Hundred others—Soldiers, 


Sailors, Statesmen, Clergymen, Travellers, 
Men of Science, Men of Affairs, and the 
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For the 
1900 Volume of 


Now 


TheYouth's 
Companion 
Th take advantage of the special 
# offer which the publishers make 


to new subscribers, as explained below: 
The nine issues of 


FREE The Companion for 


November and December, 1894 will 
be sent Pree to those who subscribe 
now for the new volume for 1900, 
52 issues. This offer inchides the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas double 
humpbers and the Companion’s Super 
Calendar for 1900, lithographed in 
twelve colors, a gift that will be pre- 
served and enjoyed the year round. 
BF Cut outand send this slipor the 
hame of this magazine with $1.75, 
the price of your subscription until 
January 1, 1901. J12 
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[- VERY family finds the Companion G eae eee Feaching: Sowar 
mite 6 OB : 1 
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The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











eared for with less trouble. Much of the 
sage that farmers grow is not harvested 
until it has been frosted and then beaten 
with fall rains. It is not good for much,,. 
and looks even poorer than it is’ The ex- 
tra trouble is always what pays best. This 
is why market gardeners make good profits 
from sage, while if most farmers grow any 
surplus there is no sale for it outside their 
own neighborhood. 

Hotels and restaurants in cities use a 
great many herbs for dressing. It will 
hardly pay to try to induce them to buy, 
unless savory, thyme, fennel and other 
herbs can be supplied if required. When 
a farmer begins to grow for market he 
should grow enough variety so as to make 
the marketing easier. Sage and other 
herbs are rarely hawked about the city, 
though if this were done about holiday 
time all of these would probably sell well, 
amd return to the farmer more money than 
he usually gets for so little labor as they 
require.—American Cultivator. 





Long-Lived Poppy Seeds. 





The poppy is so called, according to the 
etymologists, because it was commonly 
mixed with the pap, papa, given to chil- 
dren, in order to procure sleep. 

The common red poppy, or papaver er- 
raticum, is one of the most troublesome 
and mischievous weeds the farmers are 
plagued with among their corn, and it is 
more difficult to thoroughly destroy than 
almost any other. 

- Tull gives an instance of the seeds of 
this plant being buried twenty-four years 
in a field of Saintfoin, and at the end of 
that time, the land being plowed for 
wheat, they all grew up, though they had 
lain dormant so long.—Mirror. 





A Most Accomplished Queen. 





The queen of the Belgians is weil known 
for her charity and for the amount of good 
she does, especially in the neighborhood of 
Spa, where she spends most of her time. 
Queen Henrietta is very fond of music, an 
art which King Leopold is said to regard 
with abhorrence, but her majesty is even 
more passionately devoted to horses, in 
which she resembles her cousin, the late 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria. She has 
the reputation of being one of the most 
famous four-in-hand whips of the Old 
World. Her accomplishments also include 
a very extensive knowledge of the art of 
conjuring.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Sprinkling Roads with Oil. 





Supervisors of Los Angeles county, Cal., 
recently examined several sections which 
had been sprinkled with oil-and found them 
in excellent condition.’ A-mile ‘stretch at 
Alhambra, sprinkled over a: year ago, -had 
no dust, and riding over it was like riding 
on rubber. Another section had irty- 
“three barrels of oil used on it three“weeks 
ago, and was in perfect, condition. Florida 
‘has also been: experimenting. ‘In Duval 
county roads made of-shell-rock have been 
greatly damaged by heavy travel, which 
ground the surface fine, the wind blowing 
it away. A section.of new road of Volusia 
‘shell at Jacksonville was sprinkled with 
‘“poadbed” oil six weeks ago. At first there 
-was a noticesble-odor, but this soon passed 
away. The surface was united in a solid 
mass, which became more compact ‘with 
travel; the road-was smooth and crowned, 
and rain and moisture did not penetrate, 
‘but ran off, forming no mud.~ Sun heat 
‘had no effect upon it, and where the oil 
-was applied less thickly the surface was 
‘slightly< ground up, but remained on top 
without blowing away. It is now proposed 





cost of $278 for twenty-five foot width. 
-Road-bed. oil costs about $4 per barrel, 





to cover one mile of road with oil at a|- 


Man and Snake. 


H. Rider Haggard tells, in Longman’s, a 
little story which he evidently considers 
merely dramatic, but which is so full of 
horror for any lover of animals that it 
can only cause condemnation of the brutal 
instinct of “sport.” 

“Omce, many years ago, I was riding in 
search of small game upon the veldt in the 
Transvaal, when a hare jumped up before 
me. Halting the horse, I shot at it from 
the saddle, and with the second barrel 
broke one of its hind legs and injured the 
other. 

“Springing from my horse, without re- 
loading the gun, I ran to catch it; but I 
saw with chagrin that it would reach the 
hole for which it was heading before I 
could overtake it. 

‘Presently it came to the hole, but with- 
out bolting down, sat quite still upon the 
hither side. Thinking that it was dying, 
I crept up cautiously and stretched out 
my hand to seize it. 

“The next instant I received one of the 
sharpest shocks I ever experienced; for on 
the other side of the hole, within four 
feet of my face, like some child of evil 
magic, there rose up suddenly the largest 
cobra that I have ever seen. 

“The reptile, which appeared to me to 
be ‘about six feet long, stood upon his 
coiled tail, puffed out his horrible and 
deadly hood, flickered his tongue and spat 
upon me, 

“There was no reason why he should not 
have struck me also, since for the moment 
I was too paralyzed to move. Recovering 
myself, I sprang backward and began 
searching in my pocket for a cartridge, 
when the great snake, with a single swift 
movement, vanishé@ into the hole. 

“Now, as the cobra had gone, I thought 
I might as well secure the hare, which all 
this time, petrified with terror, had been 
crouching by the hole. So once again I 
bent forward. It heard me and tried to 
run away, but was evidently too weak. 

“Then it looked, first back at me and 
next at the burrow down which the snake 
had vanished; and seeming finally to de- 





cide that the mercies of a cobra are great- 


er than the mercies of man, it uttered 
eet ye and followed the reptile into t 
hole, ‘ 

“T stood by and listened Presently fre 
under the earth came the sound of a ru 
and scuffle, followed by another pitif 
scream, Then all was still.” 














Science and the Apple. 





The rapid discoloration of the exposed 


cut surface of an apple is so common 4 
thing that probably few have ever thousit 
it in any way worthy of interest; yet, a¢ 
cording to Mr. G. C. Nuttall, who write 
on the subject in Knowledge, the reas 
was long sought in vain, and light haf 
only recently been thrown upon it. Iti 
apparently connected with what is still 4 
chemical mystery, the existence of ceri 
substances that cause chemical chang 
without being in any way affected by 4 
themselves. A particular enzyme in th 
apple is at the bottom of the discolorati0 
—at least, according to the present ¢ 
planation. Its peculiarity is that it caust 
the oxygen of the air to unite with tlt 
tannin in the apple, forming dark-color 
compounds. 





The Headlong Career. 





“How are you getting along with yot 
automobile?’ 

“T can start it all right, but I can’t st 
unless I run into something.’’—Chicasl 
Record. 





A Valuable Book on Drainagé 


A book full of sensible suggestions ® 
farmers and gardeners may be obtained frt 
by persons living in the New England, Mié 
dle Atlantic or adjoining States who wilt 
to John H. Jackson, Albany, N. ¥. This book 
points out practical ways of greatly increif 
ing the value of land, by the intelligent us 
of under drainage in not only bog and 0 7 
wet, waste plades but in much of the hight 
ground which farmers would be glad to im 
prove if they could do so at a reasonal 
cost. The book is popular in its style vf 
yet thoroughly scientific and careful '0 F 
statements and conclusions. It advocates" 
use of the round tile made by John H. “a 
son, of Albany, not only for drainage but 
irrigation as well. 








GREEN’S POT GROWN 











NOTICE.—Do.-not order Jargely of Green’s Big Berry strawberry, 
variety have been so large and frequent as to nearly exhaust our supply of that valu 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 





since orders for tit 
able variety 


e have a good spill 


BEAR IN MIND that we are now shipping potted plants and that w im 
of such valuable varieties as Jessie, Glen Mary, Bismarck, Seaford, Bubach, MicKinlel 


and Early Van Deman. 


Send for our new fall catalogue containing descrip 
Mor inbire ee cae it growers. We are 
of interest to fru wers. 

If you do not want it enough to send for it, evi 


plants, also of everything desirable for pl 
our Spring catalogue and contains muc 
Fall only to those who apply for it. 
you do not need it. 

VAN DEMAN STRAWBERRY is named 
and is C. A. Green’s favorite early strawberry. 
and of the finest~ quality. 
strawberry of good quality with which we are 


potted plants of Van Deman, as well as the other valuable varieties named above. 
While we cannot supply Green’s Big Berry, (Corsican) in large 
re 5-0 amounts. Should you order twelve potted 
Berry among other varieties we will be glad to supply you. R 
Now is the time to set out potted strawberry plants and get a good crop fr 
next June. If planted now they will also make a number of plants before winter sets in, if 
round is dry fill each hole before settin 


supply the variety in m 


give them good attendon, If the 


with water, and shade with a shingle stuck into the ground 


Do not forget to send for our Fall 





for our correspondent, Prof. H. E. V 


It is also exceedingly productive and very early. 


Plants, or you will not get. it. 
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GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Virtues of Salt-wat 





For a hand bath (a bat! 
body by use of the hand 
sponge or cloth) place a h 
in a basin as ordinarily fille 
Allow the salt to dissolve, 
action by stirring it with t 
water should be as cold as ° 
ity to withstand. Use no so 
entire body. Do not negle 
heck in the free use of t 
This bath has an exhilara 


tones the entire system, an 
skin a healthful condition + 
pays for the time and tri 
If used in the winter it will 
preventive of colds, besides 
tute for face cosmetics. N 


roughness of the skin and 

the pores will trouble the pi 
jtematically and regularly ts 
this sort. Ordinary table s: 
will do, but will Aot do so 1 
salt contains medicinal prope 
in the others. Whether one « 
the body should receive a d: 
of cold or cool water, esp 
summer, either upon rising « 
ing.—Ladies’ Home Journal! 





The Waste Paper N 
Owing ‘to the great cheap 
caused by the ever-increasin 
Pulp in its manufacture, 
the fact that it is practic 
after having served its ori 
it is the cause of a nuisanc 
lent in large cities. The pa 
mto the streets or in lots, 
about with every: gust of 
lects under stoops and in 
Where it is sometimes set 
Chievous and thoughtless | 
readily conceded that waste 
8nd untidy, and, according 
York Medical Journal, may 
circumstances, act as a di 
disease, No effectual remed 
been devised, but that jou 
© have ornamental iron urn 
trunnions, in which paper 
&nd burned on the open 
€ object of having them | 
empty out stones and other 
Matter; They might be put 
Places and at convenient di 
‘ 8 children like to play by n 
8 likely that they will hunt 
to Stratify their inclinations i 
he true solution of thé 
Problem is to pass stringent 
i and see that they are 
mé cities it is an infractio 
ane code to throw papers 
nd it is to be hoped’ that t! 
Which exist will be enforced. 
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aj he physical culture teac 
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